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“What 's  that  Knot  For  P” 

When  you  can’t  remember  why  you  tied  that  knot  in  your 
handkerchief,  there  is  an  evident  weakening  of  brain  power. 
The  blood  is  impoverished  and  the  nervous  system  relaxed. 

Begin  at  once  the  use  of 

t  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  it  until  that  cloudy  and 
forgetful  state  of  mind  is  re¬ 
lieved,  and  your  physical  and 
mental  powers  are  fully  re¬ 
stored.  Don’t  attribute  loss  of 
memory  to  advancing  years. 
Many,  like  Gladstone  and 
Holmes,  at  eighty,  show  little 
indication  of  mental  or  bodily 
decay.  Be  sure  you  take  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  and  no  other. 

“About  four  years  ago  I  was  taken  down 
wlUi  nervous  prostration.  Mind  and  body 
seemed  to  have  given  out  together.  My 
head  was  dizzy,  my  eyes  weak,  and  my  feel¬ 
ings  wretched  and  despondent  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Doctors  prescribed  for  me,  but 
without  avaiL  One  day,  while  looking  over 
'  '  Ayer’s  Almanac,  I  resolved  to  try  the  virtue 

'  '  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  did  so,  and  before 

I  had  finished  the  trst  bottle,  I  felt  a  decided  change  for  better.  I  continued  the  use  of 
this  medicine,  until  now  I  can  scarcely  believe  I  ever  had  been  sick.  My  eyes  in  particu¬ 
lar,  are  wonderfully  Improved,  aud  all  those  gloomy  and  despondent  feelings  of  mind  are 
gone.**— Mrs.  C.  Kbnnbpy,  T87  JtiamUe  Jvt.,  BrooUi/*,  tf.  Y. 

**  I  suffered  from  a  lew  state  of  the  blood,  want  of  appetite,  and  general  debility,  be¬ 
coming,  finally,  so  reduced  tliat  I  was  unable  to  work,  while  in  tills  condition  I  began 
to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  a  few  bottles  of  which  restored  me  to  health.  I  take  every 
opportunity  to  recommend  this  medicine  in  similar  cases.**— €.  Evicb,  Ckillieotk*,  Okim. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  St  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle., 


THE  ^^OICE 

Is  easily  Injured- the  slighest  irritation  of  the  throat  or  larynx  at  once  affecting  Its  tone, 
flexibility,  or  power.  All  efforts  to  slug  or  speak  in  public,  when  the  viMud  organs  are 
impaired,  become  not  only  painhil  but  dangerous,  aud  should  be  strictly  avoided  until 
every  symptom  of  weakness  is  removed.  To  effect  a  speedy  cure  no  otlier  medicine  is 
equal  to  Ayer’s  Cherry  I’ectoral.  The  best  of  anodynes,  this  preparation  rapidly  soothes 
irritation,  strengthens  the  delicate  organs  of  speech,  and  restores  the  voice  to  Its  tone 
and  power.  No  singer  or  public  speaker  should  be  without  It. 

dyer’s  Cherry  Eectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  ft  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  gl ;  six  bottles,  #9, 
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A  Stimulant  that  Does  Hot  Harm! 

All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 

remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  Ikmous  Tonic  —  usefbl  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
8tomac.a  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 

All  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 


THE  OLE 

‘^Hmepican  I^aMonai  Ppeacher.” 


Closing  Sale  of  all  the  Existing  Numbers  of  this  Famous  Periodical 
at  the  Low  Price  of  Three  Unbound  Yolumes 
for  $1.00,  Postage  Free. 

Thtm  numben  wer*  rtottUly  fatmd  ^  Ou  bindtry  ef  Gtorg*  W,  AUxandtr, 


The  American  National  Preacher  ooTcivd  a  period  of  40  jeara,  vis.,  from  1838 
to  Tlie  cboicest  mtiuoiih  «>f  eome  50U  of  the  nuwt  noted,  talented  and  evangelical  minis¬ 

ters  of  the  American  Church  an;  here  produced,  (lerfect  in  form,  being  printed  from  the  authors' 
IlSS.  and  under  their  own  supervision,  in  point  oi  ability,  variety,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power,  evangelical  and  doctrinal  soundneee,  and  depth  and  power  of  Christian  experience,  they 
are  nusurpas^  and  unequalled  hy  any  other  body  of  sermoiiic  literature  in  the  world. 

We  liave  at  this  date  a  limited  number  of  unbound  volumes,  complete  as  follows: 
Yols.  1  to  6  inclns  ve.  Vola  8,  M,  11,  18,  14,  17,  18,  30,  33,  33,  34,  38,  37,  38,  3«  and  vols.  83 
to  40  inclusive.  These  volumes  comprise  the  Itest  of  the  series,  and  have  lull  title  pages  and 
indexes.  We  will/furaish  8  complete  volumes  with  title  pages  and  index  for  $1,  or  10  vols.  for  $3. 

Orders  filled  as  received,  and  consecutive  volumes  sent  as  far  as  possible  until  the 
snpply  is  exhausted. 

We, prepay  charges  on-all  orders.  Address, 


R.  R.  PRLTON,  25  Bond  Street,  N.  Y. 
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JOId  8«rift  eom- 
I  pl«t«  in  63  volt. 


At  all  periods  of  social  transformation, 
generous-hearted  and  high-minded  men, 
advocates  of  justice,  are  to  be  .met  with 
who  are  grieved  and  indignant  at  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes. 
They  believe  that  the  cause  of  these  lies  in 
existing  institutions,  and  they  indulge  in 
dreams  of  a  better  order  of  things,  in 
which  peace,  harmony,  and  happiness  are 
to  be  nniverssl.  They  evoke  a  Utopia 
from  their  own  imagination.  It  was  thus 
that  Plato  composed  the  “  Republic.” 
AVhat  the  greatest  philosopher  of  Greece 
most  rigorously  proscribed — and  we  find 
the  same  in  all  the  Utopias  imagined  later 
on — was  selfishness.  It  is  selfishness  which 
keeps  men  apart,  and  is  the  great  cause  of 
rivalry,  Jealousy,  and  hatred  of  class  for 
class.  The  law  of  meum  and  luum,  ap¬ 
plied  to  property  and  family  life,  gives 

•“Looking  Backward.”  By  Edward  Bel¬ 
lamy.  “  Etudes  Sooiales—Mou  Utopie.”  Par 
Chairies  Secretao. 
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rise  to  covetousness,  and  makes  harmony 
an  impossibility.  Family  and  property 
must  therefore  be  done  away  with,  and 
everytliing  be  owned  in  common — both 
wives  and  goods — in  due  conformity,  of 
course,  with  the  prescription  of  reason. 
Animals  fight  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces 
when  disputing  their,  prey.  This  is  the 
struji^le  fo|;  life  so  much  spoken  of  nowa¬ 
days.  But  men  who  submit  themselves  to 
laws  based  on  the  decisions  of  wisdom 
should  be  ready  to  act  in  concert  for  the 
realization  of  the  general  welfare.  The 
final  object  with  Plato  was  not,  as  at  the 
present  day,  the  more  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  being,  but  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  society  in  general.  Men  were,  so 
to  speak,  merely  the  materials,  the  put¬ 
ting  together  of  which,  as  ordered  by  the 
political  architect,  should  form  the  ideal 
city. 

The  Utopia  of  the  Millennium,  which 
sprang  from  Judaism  and  Christianity,  ex- 
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Mciscd  a  far  preater  influence  over  our 
Weatein  world  than  that  of  Plato.  The 
prophcta  thunder  forth  with  wonderful 
eloquence  af^ainst  this  woild,  where  the 
wicked  triumph  and  the  just  are  op¬ 
pressed  ;  they  foretell  the  cominjj  of  a 
Messiah  who  will  redress  all  wrong  and 
establish  a  reign  of  universal  Justice.  The 
Gospel,  the  Oood  Tidings,  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  where  “  the 
last  shall  be  first,”  where  “  the  peace¬ 
makers  shall  inherit  the  earth,”  where 
those  ‘‘  who  mourn  shall  be  comforted,” 
where  ”  blessed  shall  be  those  who  are 
peraecuted  for  righteousness’  sake,  for 
theirs  shall  be  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
”  Hlessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filled.”  (Matt.  v.  1-10.)  Such  was  the 
snblime  ideal,  the  divine  Utopia  which 
Christ  held  up  to  mankind.  Deceived  by 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  and,  more 
particularly,  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  eaily 
Christians  hoped,  for  a  long  time,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  would  be  in  this  woild. 
Nearly  all  were  Millenarians,  and  this  be¬ 
lief  remained  general  tilt  the  year  1000. 

The  belief  in  Palingenesis — i.e.,  the 
coming  of  a  new  and  better  world,  is  to 
be  met  with  throughout  antiquity,  and 
was  combined,  as  Pierre  Leroux  demon¬ 
strates  (‘‘  De  I’Humanitb,”  bk.  ii.  c.  6), 
with  dertain  theories  as  to  the  cosmic  pe¬ 
riods  in  the  existence  of  our  globe.  This 
world,  delivered  over  to  evil,  must  perish 
in  the  flames,  and  ”  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth”  spring  forth  to  replace  it.  In 
Maxdeism  the  successive  cycles  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  humanity  terminate  in  a 
general  conflagration,  followed  by  a  uni¬ 
versal  renewal  and  revival. 

In  the  Woluspa  of  the  Eddas  the  Palin¬ 
genesis  is  conceived  almost  exactly  as  in 
our  Gospels.  The  signs  of  the  doom  are 
these  : — 

“  The  sun  shall  grow  black, 

The  earth  shall  sink  into  the  sea, 

The  bright  stars  shall  vanish  from  the  heav, 
ens. 

•  ••«•• 

8moke  and  fire  gosh  forth  ; 

The  terrible  flame  shall  play  against  the  very 
sky.” 

The  Scandinavian  Sibyl  thus  announces 
the  world  to  come  : — 

“  I  can  see  earth  rise  a  second  time,  fresh  and 
green  ont  of  the  sea. 

The  waters  are  falling,  the  erne  hovering 
over  them  ; 
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The  bird  that  hunts  the  fish  in  the  monntain 
streams  ; 

The  fields  unsown  shall  yield  their  fmit ; 

All  ills  shall  be  healed  at  the  coming  of 
Balder  : 

The  asses  shall  meet  on  the  Field  of  Ith, 

And  do  jndgment  under  the  mighty  Tree  of 
the  World.* 

In  Virgil’s  splendid  lines,  in  the  fourth 
Eclogue,  is  to  be  found  the  echo  of  this 
aspiration  after  a  new  world,  so  frequentiv 
met  with  in  ancient  literature,  especially 
in  the  Sibylline  songs  : — 

“  Magnns  ab  integro  saeclomm  nascitnr  or- 
do  .  .  . 

Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitnr  alto 
....  Ac  toto  snrget  gens  anrea  mnndo 
....  Omnia  feret  omnia  tellus.’’ 

Virgil  depicts  the  regeneration  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  Gospel  and  the  Edda  dwell 
rather  on  social  regeneration  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  justice.  The  anchorites  and 
great  saints  of  the  Middle  Ages,  St.  Bene¬ 
dict  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  seeing  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  so  long  expected  did 
not  come,  fled  from  the  haunts  of  men  and 
lived  in  desert  places,  in  this  way  carrying 
ont  their  notions  of  the  Christian  ideal. 
They,  like  Plato,  did  away  with  private 
property  and  family  life,  but  they  acted 
under  the  influence  of  asceticism,  which 
imposed  vows  of  perpetiul  chastity  and 
overty.  If  all,  men  and  women  alike, 
ad  hearkened  to  and  obeyed  their  teach¬ 
ing,  evil  of  all  kinds  would  have  been 
effectually  banished,  for  humanity  would 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

Later  on,  when  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  had  brought  about  a  general 
excitement  and  agitation  of  men's  minds, 
and  opened  fresh  social  problems,  new 
Utopias  came  to  light.  Sir  Thomas  More 
wrote  his  “  Utopia,”  Campanella  hia 
”  Civitas  Solis,”  and  Harrington  his 
“Oceana.”!  In  the  first  part  of  his 
book,  published  in  1517,  Sir  Thomas 
More  sums  up  in  this  way  the  causes  of  the 
misery  then  prevalent  in  England  : — The 
great  number  of  nobles  who  rack  rent  their 

•  “  Cor  us  Poeticum  Boreale."  By  Vigfus- 
son  and  Powell.  Vol.  ii.  p.  625. 

f  The  best  book  on  the  ancient  Socialists  is 
one  by  M.  Quack,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Amsterdam.  It  is  entitled,  **  De  Hocialis- 
ten,”  and  is  written  in  Dutch.  See  also 
”  Hist,  du  Socialisme  et  la  Protestation  Com- 
muniste,”  in  the  Revue  SoeiaHste,  Deo.  1889, 
by  Benoit  Malon. 
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tenantH  and  keep  a  multiplicity  of  aerrant.^ 
ai  good-for-nothing  aa  thciuaeirea  ;  the 
communal  landa  taken  from  the  villagera  ; 
and,  more  partioulaily,  the  ahcep  which 
devour  men’a  poHseasiuna  and  ouat  them 
from  their  own  : — 

“  Oves,  qncR  tAm  mites  erant,  nunc  tarn 
otaces  esse  vcpperaut  ut  homines  ilevorent, 
ipsos  aftroB,  domos,  oppida  vastent  so  depopu- 
lentar.” 

The  apoliation  and  expulsion  of  cultivators 
ia  described  in  most  violent  language  : — 

“  Ergo  nt  nnus  oontinnatis  agris  aliqnot 
millia  jngernm  nno  circnmdet  septo  ejicinntar 
eoloni,  ant  circnmscripti  fraude,  ant  vi  op- 
pressi  exnnntur  ant  fatigati  lojariis  adigontor 
sd  venditionem.  Itaqne  quoqno  pacto  emi¬ 
grant  miseri,  viri,  malieres.  mariti,  nxores, 
orbi,  vidufe  parentes  cam  parvis  liberis.” 

As  a  contrast  to  this  state  of  society, 
thus  oppressed  and  decimated  by  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
.More  depicts  to  us  the  harmony  and  hap¬ 
piness  reigning  in  the  Island  of  Utopia. 
All  possessions  are  there  held  in  common, 
and  every  one  works  alternately  in  the 
fields,  or  the  workshops  and  factories. 
Six  hours’  labor  a  day  sutKces  to  produce 
in  abundance  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
inode  of  life  is  simple  ;  there  are  no  drones 
to  consume  without  producing  ;  workmen, 
who  elsewhere  are  occupied  in  creating 
mere  frivolities,  here  only  make  useful 
articles.  The  production  is  limited  to 
known  requirements,  and  everything  being 
regulated,  there  is  never  any  excess. 
Nothing  is  bought  or  sold  for  money.  All 
coinuiorlities  are  stowed  in  large  store¬ 
houses,  where  the  fathers  of  families  go 
and  fetch  what  they  require.  All  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  island  consider  themselves 
equals.  They  dine  nearly  every  day  to¬ 
gether  at  common  tables.  By  regular 
physical  exercise  they  acquire  strength, 
agility,  and  l>eauty.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
sketch  of  an  existence  combining  Plato’s 
ideal  of  a  republic  and  the  ideal  of  mo¬ 
nastic  life.  In  tracing  it  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  the  political,  economic,  and  judicial 
reforms  which  he  would  fain  see  carried 
out,  and  ends  with  an  eloquent  disserta¬ 
tion  against  the  inequality  to  be  met  with 
in  modem  society  : — 

“Is  it  just  that  the  nobleman,  the  usurer, 
the  jeweller  [the  banker  of  that  period],  who 
live  in  idleness  and  produce  nothing  useful, 
should  indulge  in  every  enjoyment,  while  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  the  workman  and  artisan, 
suffer  misery,  and  can  barely  earn  sufficient  to 


subsist  upon  by  excessive  hours  of  labor? 
The  lot  of  beasts  of  burden  is  preferable  to 
theirs.'* 

Southey,  in  1830,  in  his  book  on  “  Sir 
Thomas  More,”  refers  to  these  Utopian 
ideals,  and  seeks  to  find  therein  a  remedy 
tor  the  evils  of  the  then  existing  industrial 
system,  which  was  worse  than  it  had  been, 
owing  to  a  very  severe  eeonomic  crisis, 
lie  mentions  among  other  things  the  “  can¬ 
nibal  sheep.” 

Bacon,  in  the  “  Nova  Atlantis,”  wished 
also  to  draw  up  a  programme  of  social  re¬ 
form  : — De  legibus  five  de  optima  civitatis 
itatu  ;  but  he  only  wrote  the  first  part  of 
his  book,  in  which  he  explains  that  man 
should  make  a  servant  of  Nature  by  study¬ 
ing  its  forces  and  its  laws.  In  his  “Oce¬ 
ana,”  dedicated  to  Cromwell  (1556), 
Harrington  specially  considers  political  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  “  Civitas  Solis,”  by  the  Calabrian 
monk  Campanella  (1623),  is  very  like 
More’s  “  Utopia,”  but  this  ideal  city  still 
more  nearly  resembles  a  monastery,  for 
the  government  of  it  is  entirely  theocratic. 
Society  is  governed  by  a  sort  of  Pope,  the 
Metaphysicus,  and  under  him  by  three 
ministers, — Pou,  Strength  ;  Siu,  Wis¬ 
dom  ;  and  Mor,  Love.  A  remarkable 
point  is  that  the  “  Civitas  Solis”  is  only 
a  portion  of  a  large  work,  in  which  Cain- 
panella  tries  to  build  up  a  whole  system 
of  sociology,  the  outline  of  which  much 
resembles  Herbert  Spencer’s  scheme  :  the 
first  part  takes  into  consideration  the  laws 
of  nature  ;  the  second,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  men  ;  the  third  part  is  politi¬ 
cal,  and  the  fourth  economic. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  the  Sun 
live  in  magnificent  palaces,  enriched  with 
all  the  splendors  of  art,  and  in  all  ways  so 
arranged  as  to  make  life  as  pleasant  as 
possible.  Everything  is  in  common — 
wives  and  goods — as  in  I’lato’s  “  Repub¬ 
lic” — so  that  there  are  no  more  selfish 
struggles,  nor  conflicting  interests,  nor 
misery,  nor  theft,  nor  crime  of  any  sort. 
Men  and  women  are  all  engaged  in  work 
of  some  kind,  but  each  individual  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  or  her  aptitude  and 
capacity.  £)qual  consideration  is  shown 
to  all  branches  of  occupation,  which  are 
regulated  and  distributed  by  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  magistrates.  Women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  as  a  rule,  are  every  day  practising 
music.  There  are  no  poor  nor  rich,  and 
four  hours’  labor  per  day  is  amply  suffi- 
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cient  to  provide  the  necessaricn  of  life  for 
ell,  because  idleness  is  unknown.  Out  of 
7U,000  Neapolitans,  sajs  Campanella, 
barely  10,000  or  15,000  woik  ;  these 
wear  themselves  out  by  too  hard  labor, 
and  the  others  by  luinry  and  vice,  and 
sickness  resulting  therefrom  ; — 

“  In  Civitate  Solis,  dnm  cunctis  distribnnn- 
tar  ministeria,  et  artea  et  labores  et  opera,  vix 
qoataor  in  die  boras  singalis  laborare  eontingit 
reliqanni  licet  tempos  consomatur  in  nddis- 
cendo,  jneande  dispntando,  legendo,  narrsn- 
do,  scribendo,  deanibnlando,  exerceudo  inge- 
ninm  et  corpns  et  cum  gandio.” 

Each  branch  of  production  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  manager,  who  regulates  the 
labor  to  be  accomplished,  and  assigns  to 
each  his  post. 

M.  Quack  mentions  another  Utopia  very 
little  known,  although  Southey  refers  to 
it  in  his  **  Sir  Thomas  More”  (vol.  ii.  p. 
373),  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in 
his  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reason¬ 
ing  in  Politics”  (vol.  ii.  p.  271).  The 
title  of  this  book,  which  is  written  in 
French,  and  was  published  in  1672,  is 
”  Historic  des  Sevarambes.”  It  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Baron  Riquet  who  made  the 
famous  Languedoc  canal.  The  anonymous 
author  was,  in  all  probability,  Vairesse 
d’Allais.  The  people  of  ^varambes, 
whom  a  traveller  has  visited  on  an  island 
in  the  Austral  Ocean,  live  happily  under 
the  guidsnr.e  of  their  king.  As  riches 
and  the  possession  of  property  give  birth 
to  envy,  avarice,  extortion,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  other  evils,  the  king  has  wisely 
willed  it  that  all  land  and  all  riches  shall 
belong  to  the  State.  Each  citizen  works 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  all  are  wealthy,  for 
their  wants  are  amply  provided  for.  A 
magistrate  distributes  to  each  family  what 
it  requires.  There  is  no  idleness,  no  en¬ 
couragement  of  useless  arts,  which  may 
serve  to  foster  vanity  and  luxury,  no  in¬ 
equality,  no  intemperance,  no  crime.  The 
laws  of  morality  are  imposed  on  all.  The 
Sevarambes  live  in  enormous  buildings 
called  Osmasies,  in  which  a  thousand  per¬ 
sons  can  find  accommodation.  These 
abodes  are  pleasanter  dwellings  than  our 
present  palaces,  and  there  is  a  storehouse 
attached  to  each,  which  contains  all  that 
could  possibly  be  required.  These  Os¬ 
masies  are  indeed  nothing  more  or  leas 
than  Fourier’s  Phalansteres. 

The  particular  and  little  obsen'ed  merit 
of  this  later  reformer  is  that  he  carried  the 
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optimism  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  its 
logical  and,  if  you  will,  absurd  conclusiou. 
The  philosophers  of  the  period  maintained 
that  man  is  naturally  good,  in  opposition 
to  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Fall,  which 
considers  man  as  inclined  to  evil.  But  if 
mao  be  good,  bis  passions  and  instincts 
must  also  be  good.  Is  it  not  God,  who  is 
goodness  itself,  who  has  endowed  us  with 
them  t  The  sufferings  of  humanity  arise 
solely  from  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made,  in  contradiction  to  the  natural  order 
of  things,  to  eradicate  or  restrain  the  pas¬ 
sions.  They  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
respected  and  stimulated,  and  be  made  the 
motive  powers  of  the  new  Society.  Make 
labor  attractive,  and  men  will  work  with 
ardor  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  love 
pleasure.  Let  the  favors  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  be  the  reward  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  diligent  workers,  as  in 
the  times  of  the  tournament,  when  the 
most  beautiful  became  the  prize  of  the 
most  valiant,  and  sexual  attraction,  which 
is  condemned  as  sin,  would  become  the 
one  great  incentive  of  the  economic  world. 

After  having  analyzed  and  depicted  hu- 
man  passions  from  his  point  of  view, 
Fourier  tries  to  demonstrate  how  each  one 
of  them  might  l>«  turned  to  account  in  the 
work  of  production  of  wealth.  One  ex¬ 
ample  will  suffice  to  explain  his  system. 
However  perfect  the  organization  of  the 
Phalanstere  may  be,  thanks  to  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  machinery  and  chemistry, 
still  there  will  always  be  certain  duties  to 
be  performed  less  pleasant  than  others, 
and  even  some  more  or  less  repugnant ; 
these,  he  suggests,  should  be  done  by 
children,  who  appear  to  enjoy  playing  in 
the  dirt  and  mud,  to  judge  from  what  one 
often  sees  in  the  streets  after  heavy  rain. 

Cabet’s  ‘‘  Icarie,”  which  was  written  a 
little  before  1848,  reproduces  the  chief 
characteristics  of  previous  communistic 
Utopias.  It  is  again  an  ideal  of  monastic 
or  barrack  life,  each  working  for  all  under 
the  guidance  of  a  superior  ;  production 
and  consumption  of  goods  being  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  perfect  harmony  reigning  every¬ 
where,  because  property,  the  source  of  all 
dispute,  is  abolished. 

The  celebrated  novelist.  Lord  Lytton, 
also  amused  himself  by  writing  a  novel  on 
social  reform — ‘‘  The  Coming  Race  ”  In 
this  book  the  ideal  people  are  to  be  met 
with,  not  on  some  far-off  island,  but  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth.  An  explorer  goes 
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down  into  a  very  deep  mine,  when  the 
chain  breaka,  and  he  finds  himself  sud¬ 
denly  tnin^poited  into  »  marvellous  world, 
entirely  lighted  by  a  uniform,  perpetual, 
and  extraordinarily  soft  light.  lie  there 
meets  with  human  beings  similar  to  our¬ 
selves  but  in  every  way  a  finer  race, 
stronger  and  wiser.  They  have  dircovered 
a  force,  far  more  powerful  than  electricity, 
the  vril,  by  means  of  which  they  can  re¬ 
duce  animals  or  men  to  ashes  in  a  single 
instant.  I'erfect  harmony  exists  in  all 
economic  relations  in  this  underground 
world,  for  all  competition  is  done  away 
with  ; — 

“  The  primary  eonditioa  of  mortal  happi¬ 
ness  consists  in  the  extinction  of  that  strife 
and  competition  between  individoals,  which, 
no  matter  what  form  of  government  they 
adopt,  render  the  many  snhnrdinate  to  the 
few,  destroy  real  liberty  to  the  individual, 
whatever  may  be  the  nominal  liberty  of  the 
state,  and  aftnnl  that  calm  of  exiatence  with¬ 
out  which,  felicity,  mental,  or  bodily,  cannot 
be  attained.” 

Tho  production  of  all  goods  and  posses¬ 
sions  is  easy  aud  abundant  :  for,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  almost  limitless  {M)wer  of  the 
rril,  the  “  future  race”  use  the  most  j>er- 
fected  mechanical  iiicans  for  all  work  : — 

“  Machinery  is  employed  loan  inconceivable 
extent  in  all  the  operations  of  labor  within 
and  without  doors,  and  it  is  the  unceasing 
object  of  the  de|tartment  charged  with  its  ad¬ 
ministration  to  extend  its  elbeicncy.  There 
is  no  class  of  laborers  or  servants,  bat  all  who 
are  required  to  aasiat  or  control  the  machinery 
are  found  in  the  children,  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  care  of  their  mothers  to  the  mar¬ 
riageable  age.  These  children  are  formeil  into 
bands  and  sections  under  their  own  chiefs, 
each  following  the  pnrsuits  in  which  he  is 
most  pleased,  or  fur  which  he  feels  himself 
most  fitted.” 

There  is  very  nesrly  equality  of  means  ; 
at  all  events,  none  arc  in  want  of  any 
necessary  of  life,  and  wages  are  the  same 
for  all  : — 

“  According  to  their  theory,  every  child, 
male  or  female,  on  attaining  the  marriageable 
age,  and  there  terminating  the  period  of  labor, 
slinnld  have  acquired  enough  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent  competence  during  life.  As  all  children 
must  equally  serve,  so  are  all  equally  paid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  several  ages  or  the  nature  of 
their  work.” 

In  this  happy  realm  there  is  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  and  as  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  enjoy  excellent  health,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  overgrowth  of  population  soon 
presents  itself.  It  is  clear  that  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  had  read  Malthus  : — 


“  Each  community  sets  its  own  limit  accord¬ 
ing  to  circnmstances,  taking  care  always  that 
there  shall  never  arise  any  class  of  poor  by  the 
pressure  of  population  upon  the  productive 
powers  of  the  oommnnity,  and  that  no  8tate 
shall  be  too  large  for  a  government  reaembling 
that  of  a  aingle  well-ordered  family.” 

In  order  to  maintain  the  balance  between 
the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  means 
of  sulisistence,  a  certain  number  of  families 
go  off  from  time  to  time  to  colonize  hither¬ 
to  unoccupied  land.  As  with  the  Germans 
of  Tacitus,  the  women  have  great  kuthor- 
ity.  Their  power  is  greater  because  tlieir 
knowledge  is  wider.  The  dwellings  ex¬ 
ceed  in  elegance  and  comfort  anything  that 
is  known  at  the  present  day. 

A  particular  point  to  be  noticed  is  that 

”  Every  room  has  its  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ances  for  melodioas  sounds,  usually  tuned 
down  to  soft-munnnred  notes,  which  seem 
like  sweet  whispers  from  invisible  spirits.” 

Biilwer’s  novel  on  social  reform  is  a  mere 
sketch,  very  inferior  to  More’s  “  Utopia 
the  latter  is  far  more  real  and  life-like  in 
its  picture  of  the  evils  of  the  social  order. 

Finally,  a  book  of  a  similar  sort  has 
been  recently  published,  called  Looking 
Backwaid,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy, 
which  is  deserving  of  attention  for  several 
reasons.  It  is  well  constructed  and  well 
written,  and  captivates  the  reader’s  imagi¬ 
nation.  Mr..  Bellamy,  who  is  well-versed 
in  economic  principles,  sets  himself  to  re¬ 
fute  the  objections  which  might  be  raised 
from  that  standpoint,  and  thus  appears  to 
give  his  book  a  scientific  value,  which  was 
lacking  to  the  dreams  of  a  model  state  of 
society  that  had  hitherto  been  laid  before 
the  public.  The  fiction  which  presents  a 
scene  for  this  programme  of  social  reform 
is  very  simple  and  ingenious.  Instead  of 
carrying  us  off  to  some  far  away  island,  or 
belovi'  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  merely  describes  what  society  will  be 
in  the  year  2000.  The  supposed  author 
of  the  story,  an  inhabitant  of  Boston, 
U.  S.,  by  name  Mr.  Julian  West,  was 
subject  to  insomnia.  In  order  to  obtain 
sleep  he  had  a  bedroom  built  under  the 
foundation  of  his  house.  This  room  was 
a  sort  of  vault,  n-ell  closed  and  ventilated, 
where  no  sound  from  the  city  could  pene¬ 
trate  ;  and  here  his  doctor  was  in  the  habit 
of  coming  and  inducing  sleep  by  hypno¬ 
tism.  On  a  certain  evening,  the  301  h  of 
May,  1887,  West  is  sent  off  to  sleep  after 
this  manner  by  the  doctor,  who  then  leaves 
the  town.  The  man-servant  loses  his  life 
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in  a  fire  which  destroys  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  the  sleeper  is  left  in  his  sub¬ 
terranean  chamber,  of  which  no  one  else 
knows  the  existence,  till  he  is  found  there 
alive,  113  yeais  later,  by  a  Dr.  Leete, 
who  wakes  him  up  and  restores  him  to 
viffor  by  means  of  a  cordial.  lie  is  at  once 
received  into  the  doctor’s  family,  and  later 
on  proceeds  to  visit  the  town  and  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  he  describes,  comparing 
them  with  those  of  our  day.  To  all  the 
objectit)n8  he  raises  he  receives  satisfactory 
replies  from  Dr.  Leete,  and  he  thus  gives 
us  a  complete  picture  of  the  new  social 
organization. 

As  in  preceding  Utopias,  Mr.  Bellamy 
commences  by  showing  the  evils  of  the 
existing  system,  but  he  does  not  dwell 
long  on  this  theme.  He  makes  use,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  striking  comparison,  which  I 
will  quote,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  style  of  writing  : — 

“  To  give  some  general  impression  of  the 
way  people  lived  together  in  those  days  (1887) 
and  eM]>ecially  of  the  relations  of  the  rich  and 
poor  to  one  another,  1  cannot  do  better  than 
compare  society,  as  it  tlicu  was,  to  a  prodig¬ 
ious  coach,  which  the  masses  of  humanity 
were  harnessed  to  and  dragged  toilsomely 
along  a  very  billy  and  sandy  road.  The  driver 
was  Hunger,  and  permitted  no  lagging,  though 
the  pace  was  necessarily  very  slow.  Despite 
the  difficnlty  of  drawing  the  coach  at  all  along 
so  hard  a  road,  the  top  was  covered  with  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  never  got  down,  even  at  the 
steepest  ascents.  The  seats  on  the  top  were 
very  breezy  and  comfortable.  Well  up  out  of 
the  dust,  their  occupants  could  enjoy  the 
scenery  at  their  leisure,  or  critically  discuss 
the  merit  of  the  straining  team.  Naturally 
such  places  were  in  great  demand,  and  the 
competition  for  them  was  keen,  every  one 
seeking  as  the  first  end  in  life  to  secure  a  seat 
on  the  coach  for  himself  and  to  leave  it  to  bis 

child  after  him . I  am  well  aware  that 

this  will  appear  to  the  men  of  the  twentieth 
century  an  incredible  inhumanity  ;  but  there 
are  two  facts,  both  very  curious,  which  partly 
explain  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  there  was  no  other  way  in  which 
Hociety  could  get  along,  except  the  many  pulled 
at  the  rope  and  the  few  r^e  ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  that  no  very  radical  improvement 
even  was  possible,  either  in  the  harness,  the 
coach,  the  roadway  or  the  distribution  of  toil. 
It  had  always  been  as  it  was,  and  it  would  al¬ 
ways  be  so.  It  was  a  pity,  but  it  could  not  be 
helped,  and  philosophy  forbade  wasting  com- 
passion  on  what  was  beyond  remedy.  The 
other  (act  is  yet  more  curious,  consisting  in  a 
singular  hallucination,  w'hicb  those  on  the  top 
of  the  coach  generally  shared,  that  they  weie 
not  exactly  like  their  brothers  and  sisters  who 
pulled  at  the  rope,  but  of  finer  clay,  in 
some  way  belonging  to  a  higher  order  of 


beings  who  might  justly  expect  to  be  drawn” 
(P-  ID- 

Let  us  now  SCO  bow  the  men  of  tbe 
twentieth  century  organize  society  so  as  to 
do  away  with  that  extraordinary  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  of  this  woild  existing  at 
the  present  time,  in  virtue  of  which  some 
enjoy  without  work,  while  others  woik 
with  little  or  no  reward.  I  will  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  new  organization  advocated  by 
Mr.  Bellamy,  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  author’s  own  text. 

Treatises  on  political  economy  arc  gen¬ 
erally  divided  into  three  sections,  tim  tiist 
treating  of  the  production,  the  second  of 
the  division  and  circulation,  and  the  thiid 
of  the  consumption  of  riches.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  the  economic  cycle.  Mankind  have 
various  wants  to  be  satisfied,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  tbe  commodities  which 
these  requirements  necessitate  should  be 
produced.  Men  do  not  work  each  one 
alone  and  for  himself,  but  in  groups  and 
co-operatively  ;  the  produce  obtained  must 
therefore  be  distributed  ;  and  tinally,  each 
one  having  reetdved  his  share  consumes  it, 
while  working  so  as  to  reproduce  for  fu¬ 
ture  maintenance.  1  therefore  think  that 
I  gave  a  clear  definition  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  when  1  explained  it  as  “  the  science 
which  deUrmines  what  laws  men  ought  to 
adopt  in  order  that  they  may,  with  the 
least  possible  exertion,  procure  the  greatest 
abundance  of  things  useful  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  wants,  may  distribute  them 
justly  and  consume  them  rationally.” — 
Elcmenti  of  Political  Economy,  p.  31. 

Ijct  us  first  of  ail  examine  how  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  riches  is  carried  on  in  the  year 
2000.  Land  and  all  the  instruments  of 
production,  farms,  mines,  railroads,  mills, 
have  been  nationalized,  and  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  State.  The  industry  and  coin- 
raetce  of  the  country  have  ceased  to  be 
conducted  by  a  set  of  irresponsible  cor¬ 
porations  of  private  persons  at  their  caprice 
and  for  their  profit.  They  are  intrusted 
to  a  single  syndicate  representing  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  iheir  common  interest.  The  change 
from  the  old  organization  to  the  new  was 
accomplished  without  violence,  and  with 
the  general  consent  of  public  opinion. 
People  had  seen  for  many  years  larger  and 
larger  syndicates  handling  revenues  greater 
than  those  of  States,  and  directing  the  la¬ 
bors  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  with 
an  efficiency  and  economy  unattainable  in 
smaller  operations.  It  had  come  to  be 
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recognized  as  an  axiom  that  the  larger  the 
business  the  simpler  the  principles  that  can 
be  applied  to  it.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  nation,  organized  as  one  great  corpo* 
ration,  became  the  sole  and  final  monopo¬ 
list  by  whom  all  previous  monopolies  were 
swallowed  up. 

The  nation  being  now  the  only  employ¬ 
er,  all  the  citizens  are  employes,  and  are 
distributed  according  to  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dustry.  In  short,  it  is  the  principle  of 
universal  military  service  applied  to  labor. 
The  period  of  industrial  service  is  twenty- 
four  years,  beginning  with  the  clone  of  the 
course  of  education  at  twenty-one,  and 
terminating  at  forty  five.  Women  are  co- 
laborers  with  men,  but  their  strength  be¬ 
ing  less,  the  kinds  of  occupation  reserved 
for  them,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  pursue  them,  are  nettled  accordingly. 
The  entire  field  of  productive  and  con¬ 
structive  industry  is  divided  into  ten  great 
departments,  each  representing  a  group  of 
allied  industries,  each  particular  industry 
being  in  turn  represented  by  a  subordinate 
bureau,  which  has  a  complete  record  of 
the  plant  and  force  under  its  control,  and 
of  tlie  prestmt  product  and  the  means  of 
producing  it.  These  bureaus  set  out  the 
work  to  their  men  acconling  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  distributive  department  which 
sells  the  commodities  to  the  customers. 
The  cliiefs  of  these  ten  grand  divisions  of 
the  industrial  army  may  be  compared  to 
the  commanders  of  army-corps,  and  above 
them  is  the  general-in-chief,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  State.  The  general- in¬ 
chief  must  have  passed  through  all  the 
grades  below  him  from  the  position  of  a 
common  laborer  upward.  He  rises  to  the 
highest  rank  by  the  excellence  of  his  rec- 
onls,  first  as  a  worker,  and  then  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

The  chief  of  each  guild  is  elected,  but 
to  prevent  candidates  intriguing  for  the 
support  of  the  workers  under  them,  they 
are  chosen  by  the  honorary  members  of 
the  guild — that  is,  by  those  who  have 
served  their  time  and  attained  the  age  of 
forty- five.  Hut  what  authority  has  the 
power  and  the  discrimination  necessary  to 
determine  which  out  of  the  two  or  three 
hundred  trades  and  avocations  each  indi¬ 
vidual  shall  pursue  ?  It  is  done  very  easi¬ 
ly  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  Utopia. 

All  new  recruits  belong  for  three  years 
to  the  class  of  common  or  unskilled  la¬ 
borers.  During  this  period  the  young  men 


are  assignable  to  any  work  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  their  superiors.  Afterward,  volun¬ 
tary  election,  subject  only  to  necessary 
regulation,  is  depended  on  to  determine 
the  particular  sort  of  service  every  man  is 
to  render.  Ilis  natural  endowments,  men¬ 
tal  or  physical,  determine  what  ho  can 
work  at  most  profitably  for  the  nation  and 
for  himself.  It  is  the  business  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  seek  constantly  to  equalize 
the  attractions  of  the  trades,  so  that  all 
trades  shall  be  equally  attractive  to  persons 
having  a  natural  taste  for  them,  and  that, 
consequently,  there  shall  not  be  excess  of 
workmen  in  one  trade  and  deficiency  in 
others.  This  is  done  by  making  the  hours 
of  labor  in  different  trades  to  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  arduousness.  If  any  par¬ 
ticular  occupation  is  in  itself  so  oppressive 
that  in  order  to  induce  volunteers  to  en¬ 
gage  in  it  the  day’s  work  must  be  reduced 
to  ten  minutes,  this,  too,  is  done.  The 
administration,  in  taking  burdens  off  one 
class  of  workers,  and  adding  them  to  other 
classes,  simply  follows  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion  among  the  workers  themselves,  as 
indicated  by  the  rate  of  volunteering. 

But  who  does  the  house- work!  No 
difficulty  here.  There  is  none  to  do. 
Washing  is  done  at  public  laundries  at  ex¬ 
cessively  cheap  rates,  and  cooking  at  pub¬ 
lic  kitchens  ;  the  making  and  repaiiing  of 
wearing  apparel  is  all  done  outside  in  pub¬ 
lic  shops.  Electricity,  of  course,  takes 
the  place  of  all  firing  and  lighting.  In 
the  splendid  public  building,  where  every 
family  has  its  private  dining-room,  the 
waiters  are  young  men  in  the  unclassified 
grade  of  the  industrial  army  who  are  as¬ 
signable  to  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  occu¬ 
pations  not  requiring  special  skill.  No 
objection  is  made  because  no  difference  is 
recognised  between  the  dignity  of  the 
different  sorts  of  work.  The  individual 
never  regards  himself  as  the  servant  of 
those  he  serves  ;  it  is  always  the  nation  he 
is  sen’ing. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  distribution 
and  wages.  No  wages  are  paid,  as  there 
is  no  money.  Every  person,  skilled  or 
unskilled — workmen,  women,  invalids  in¬ 
cluded — receives  an  equal  share  of  the 
general  product  of  the  nation,  and  a  credit- 
card  is  given  him,  with  which  he  procures 
at  the  public  storehouses  whatever  he  de¬ 
sires.  The  value  of  what  he  procures  is 
checked  off  by  the  cleik.  It  is  required 
of  each  that  he  shall  make  the  same  effort 
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■nd  give  the  best  service  in  hi*  power. 
Now  thst  industry  is  no  longer  self>*en’ice, 
but  nervice  of  the  nation,  patriotism,  pas¬ 
sion  for  humanity,  impel  the  worker.  The 
army  of  industry  is  an  army,  not  alone  by 
virtue  of  its  perfect  organization,  but  by 
reason  also  of  the  ardor  of  self  devotion 
which  animates  its  members.  Honors,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  love  of  money,  prompt  the 
supreme  kinds  of  effort.  Then  diligence 
in  the  national  service  is  the  sole  and  cer¬ 
tain  way  to  public  repute,  social  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  official  power. 

The  general  production  is  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  many  causes.  There  are  no 
idlers,  rich  or  poor,  no  drones.  The  com¬ 
modities,  as  soon  as  they  are  produced, 
go  directly  to  the  stores,  where  they  are 
taken  up  by  the  customers,  so  there  are  no 
merchants,  no  agents,  no  middle  men  of 
any  sort.  The  eighteenth,  instead  of  the 
eighth,  part  of  the  workers  suffices  for  the 
entire  process  of  distribution.  There  is 
no  waste  of  labor  and  capital  by  misdi¬ 
rected  industry,  or  by  the  struggle  of  com¬ 
petition  ;  there  are  no  crises  of  over-pro¬ 
duction,  .*is  only  the  commodities  that  are 
wanted  are  produced  according  to  the 
general  view  of  the  industrial  held.  What 
a  difference  of  productive  efficiency  be. 
tween  innumerable  barbarian  hordes,  al¬ 
ways  at  war,  the  one  against  the  other, 
and  a  disciplined  army  whose  soldiers  are 
marching  all  together  in  the  same  direction 
under  one  great  general  ! 

Hut  how  is  an  equilibrium  established 
between  demand  and  supply  \  Precisely 
as  it  is  now.  When  any  article  is  in  great 
demand,  the  price  is  raised.  Generally 
the  work  necessary  to  produce  a  commod¬ 
ity  is  recognized  as  the  legitimate  basis  of 
its  price.  It  is  no  longer  the  difference  of 
wages  that  makes  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor,  it  is  the  relative  number  of  hours 
constituting  a  day’s  work  in  different 
trades,  the  maintenance  of  the  worker  be¬ 
ing  equal  in  all  cases.  The  cost  of  a  man's 
work  in  a  trade  so  difficult,  that  in  order 
to  attract  volunteers  the  hours  have  to  be 
fixed  at  four  per  day,  is  twice  as  great  as 
that  in  a  trade  where  the  men  work  eight 
hours. 

It  may  bo  objected  that  in  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  the  parents  not  having  to  provide  for 
the  future  of  their  family,  there  is  nothing 
to  encourage  saving  habits  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens.  That  is  true,  but  individual 
savings  arc  no  longer  necessary,  nor  except 


in  special  cases,  permitted  ;  the  nation 
guarantees  the  nurture,  the  education  and 
comfortable  maintenance  of  every  citizen  ; 
and,  as  the  total  production  is  greater  than 
the  consumption  of  wealth,  the  net  surplus 
is  employed  by  the  State  in  enlarging  the 
productive  capital — t.e.,  in  establishing 
new  railways,  bridges,  mills,  and  improved 
machinery,  and  also  in  public  works  and 
amusements,  in  which  all  share,  such  as 

Kublic  halls  and  buildings,  clubs,  art  gal- 
‘ries,  great  theatrical  and  musical  exhibi. 
tions,  and  every  kind  of  recreation  for  the 
people.  For  example,  the  principle  of 
labor-saving  by  co-operation  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  musical  service  as  to  every¬ 
thing  else.  There  are  a  number  of  music- 
rooms  in  every  city,  perfectly  adapteil 
acoustically  to  every  sort  of  music.  These 
halls  are  connected  by  telephone  with  all 
the  houses  whose  inhabitants  care  to  pay 
a  small  fee.  The  corps  of  musicians  at¬ 
tached  to  each  hall  is  so  large  that,  al¬ 
though  the  individual  performer  or  group 
of  performers  has  no  more  than  a  brief 
part,  each  day’s  programme  lasts  through 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Every  bedchamber 
has  a  telephone  attached  at  the  head  of 
the  bed,  by  which  any  person  who  may 
be  sleepless  can  command  music  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  can  make  a  selection  suited  to  his 
mood. 

As  will  have  been  noticed,  Mr.  Bellamy 
reproduces  several  features  of  previous 
Utopias  :  universal  harmony,  distribution 
of  occupation  according  to  individual  ap¬ 
titudes,  equality  of  reward,  universal  ease 
and  comfort,  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  ; 
suppression  of  idleness,  of  competition, 
of  the  struggle  for  life,  and  also  of  money  ; 
the  splendor  and  cominoilioiisness  of  the 
palatial  habitations,  even  to  the  detail  of 
the  music,  which  all  are  able  to  enjoy. 
There  is  a  little  pamphlet,  very  ably  and 
eloquently  written,  though  little  read  at 
the  present  day,  which  clearly  explains  the 
basis  of  the  new  state  of  society  to  which 
Mr.  Bellamy  introduces  us  under  cover  of 
a  tale.  This  little  work,  by  M.  Ix>uis 
Blanc,  is  entitled  “  L’Organization  du 
Travail.” 

Let  us  now  examine  what  are  the  ol»- 
jections  which  our  author’s  views  call  forth. 
There  are  two  principal  one*  :  the  first 
referring  to  the  allotment  of  functions,  and 
the  second  to  the  distribution  of  produce. 

VVe  shall  begin  by  taking  the  first  of 
these  two  points.  In  the  Church,  as  in 
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the  amiyt  the  chief  authority  haa  the 
anting  of  appoiotmenta.  In  China  this 
is  settled  by  examination.  But  the  ditii- 
culty  would  be  far  greater  in  the  new  so¬ 
ciety,  for  every  branch  of  production 
would  have  to  be  included,  and  would  be 
open  to  every  one,  all  having  received  the 
same  education.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all 
the  pleasanter  trades  and  professions  would 
be  taken  up,  and  there  would  be  no  one  to 
till  the  less  agreeable  ones.  Mr.  Bellamy 
has  discovered  a  means  of  obviating  this 
difficulty,  not  yet  thought  of  l>y  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  which  is  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  in  proportion  as  the  work  to  be  done 
is  less  attractive,  even  if  the  day’s  work 
had  to  be  brought  down  to  only  a  “  few 
minutes  but  very  often  it  would  f>e  im¬ 
possible  to  apply  this  system.  Consider 
the  miner,  for  instance  :  the  hours  of  la¬ 
bor  would  have  to  be  exceedingly  short  for 
men  to  he  willing  to  work  in  a  colliery  ; 
this  would  entail  an  endless  procession  of 
relays  of  workmen  going  up  and  down  the 
shafts,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  work 
the  mine.  The  same  argument  applies  to 
the  workers  in  steamships  ;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  embark  for  each  voyage  a 
whole  regiment  of  stokers.  And  the  pud- 
dlers  and  the  workmen  in  rolling-mills, 
etc.  ?  .Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  as 
labor  is  less  pleasant  is  certainly  just,  and 
might  be  applied  in  a  certain  measure  in 
any  rational  industrial  organization. 

The  chief  objection  (and  this  is  abso¬ 
lute)  is  to  the  system  of  remuneration, 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
communistic  formula  :  From  each  <iccord- 
iruf  to  his  strength,  to  each  according  to  his 
retfuiremcHts  ;  applied  practicall  y,  this  be¬ 
comes  equality  of  wages.  Personal  inter¬ 
est  is  the  great  mainspring  of  the  economic 
world.  A  workman  only  does  all  he  pos¬ 
sibly  can  when  the  reward  is  in  adequate 
proportion  to  the  work  accomplished. 
This  is  perhaps  very  sad,  but  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  Here  are  two  facts  in 
proof  of  it. 

After  the  revolution  of  1848,  Louis 
Blanc  started  a  workshop  where  these 
principles  of  equality  were  practised.  The 
wages  were  the  same  for  all,  but  the  names 
of  all  idleis  were  written  up  on  the  walls. 
All  work  was  very  well  paid  for,  as  he  had 
an  order  from  the  State  to  supply  uniforms 
for  the  National  Guard. 

At  the  outset  all  went  very  well.  The 


workmen  were  sincere  and  ardent  Social¬ 
ists,  who  made  it  a  point  of  honor  that 
the  experiment  of  the  new  system  should 
be  a  success  :  but  very  soon  this  good  un¬ 
derstanding  came  to  an  end.  Those  who 
were  more  industrious  or  quicker  than 
their  companions  accused  the  latter  of  idle¬ 
ness  ;  they  felt  themselves  victims  of  in¬ 
justice,  for  the  remuneration  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  zeal  and  activity  dis¬ 
played.  They  were  being  cheat^  and 
duped,”  and  this  was  intolerable  ;  hence 
quarrels,  arguments,  and  tights.  The 
temple  of  brotherhood  was  transformed 
into  a  sort  of  boxing  booth — ”  boite  aux 
gillies,”  which  is,  as  is  known,  the  name 
given  to  the  building  where  the  citizens  of 
Geneva  meet  together  for  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  rights. 

Another  example.  Marshal  Bugeaud 
founded  at  Beni-Mered,  in  Algeria,  a 
military  colony  on  a  communistic  footing. 
The  settlers  were  all  picked  men,  and  he 
supplied  them  with  all  they  needed  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Land,  cattle, 
agricultural  implements,  the  produce  of 
the  harvests,  everything,  in  fact,  was  to 
be  owned,  and  all  work  carried  on  in  com¬ 
mon  for  the  space  of  three  years.  The 
plan  was  excellent.  It,  nevertheless,  turned 
out  a  failure.  Although  the  colonists 
were  soldiers,  accustomed  to  discipline, 
passive  obedience,  and  equal  pay,  and 
without  private  home  or  family,  still  they 
could  not  go  through  the  communistic  no¬ 
vitiate  to  the  end.  As  they  were  engaged 
in  pursuits  other  than  their  military  exer¬ 
cises,  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  the  taste 
for  amelioration  soon  made  themselves 
manifest.  Each  one  wished  to  cultivate 
according  to  his  own  notion,  and  they  re¬ 
proached  each  other  with  not  doing  the 
work  welL  The  marshal  vainly  explained 
that  it  was  to  their  own  advantage  to  work 
in  common,  in  order  to  overcome  the  hrst 
didiculties  of  starting  the  settlement,  and 
to  realize  the  economies  ensured  by  a  wise 
division  of  labor  ;  it  was  of  no  avail  ;  the 
association  had  to  be  dissolved,  although 
it  had  so  far  brought  in  protits. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bellamy  does  not 
wholly  ignore  two  most  powerful  incentives 
of  human  actions — punishment  and  reward. 
Referring  to  punishment  he  writes,  “  A 
man  able  to  do  duty  and  persistently  re¬ 
fusing  is  cutoff  from  all  human  society  ?” 
Docs  this  mean  that  idlers  are  put  to  death, 
or  merely  sent  to  prison,  or  allowed  to 
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ftarve  f  At  all  events,  it  ia  compulsion 
of  some  sort.  Who  is  to  apply  it,  or  to 
judge  when  it  is  necessary  ?  Certainly, 
men  would  in  all  prohahility  rarely  refuse 
to  do  any  work  at  all  ;  hut  those  who  do 
as  little  as  possible,  or  do  it  badly,  are 
they  to  be  punished,  or  to  teceire  the 
same  salary,  or  rather  l>e  credited  with  the 
same  amount  as  the  others  ?  The  State 
could  not  send  away  a  bad  workman,  as  it 
can  do  now  ;  for,  there  being  no  private 
enterprises,  this  dismissal  would  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  capital  punishment.  When  re¬ 
muneration  is  in  proportion  to  the  work 
accomplished,  diligence  and  activity  are 
encouraged,  whereas  an  equal  rate  of  wages 
is  a  premium  on  idleness. 

But,  argues  Mr.  Bellamy,  honor  is  a 
sutiicient  reward  in  itself  ;  for  men  will 
sacrifice  everything,  even  their  lives,  for 
it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  honor  has 
inspired  the  most  sublime  acts  and  heroic 
deeds  which  have  called  forth  universal 
admiration  ;  but  iionor  can  never  become 
the  motive  power  of  work  or  the  main- 
spring  of  industry.  It  will  not  conquer 
selfish  instincts,  or  overcome  instinctive 
repugnance  for  certain  categories  of  labor, 
or  the  dislike  to  the  wearing  monotony  of 
the  daily  task.  It  may  make  a  hero,  but 
not  a  workman. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  a  system  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Bellamy  has  been 
known  to  work  very  well,  for  instance  in 
I’eru,  and  in  “  The  Missions”  in  Para¬ 
guay,  where  the  Jesuits  had  most  admi¬ 
rably  disciplined  the  Indians.  The  latter 
worked  in  common,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  then  distributed 
the  produce  among  all  the  families.  It 
was  an  absolute  dictatorship,  which  left  no 
scope  for  either  liberty  or  individual  ini¬ 
tiative.*  The  Indians  were  certainly 
materially  far  better  off  than  are  our  work¬ 
men.  And  yet  Bougainville,  who  visited 
them,  reports  that  ttiey  looked  unhappy, 
”  like  animals  caught  in  a  trap.”  Be¬ 
sides,  can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century 
would  accept  such  a  system  of  theocracy  f 

As  Sir  Henry  Maine  states,  Peru  is  the 
best  example  known  of  the  collective  sys- 


*  See  Chsrleroix,  “  Histoire  dn  PHiagnay.” 
1768  ;  Mnmtori,  “  Relation  des  Missions  dn 
Tamgasy,’*  1754  ;  A  Kobler,  “  Der  Christliche 
Communisrans  in  der  Bednetionen  von  Para- 
gnay,"  1879. 


tern  having  been  successful.*  When  the 
Spaniards  conquered  the  country  they 
found  it  admirably  cultivated — not  only 
the  rainless  plains  along  the  coasts,  but 
also  all  the  bigh  table-lands  and  the  nar¬ 
row  valleys  running  between  some  of  the 
gigantic  peaks  of  the  Andes — and  the 
people  enjoying  a  somewhat  peculiar,  but 
certainly  advanced,  state  of  civilization. 
Many  monuments  and  extensive  public 
works  had  been  erected  ;  and  this  was  the 
more  extraordinary  seeing  the  inhabitants 
knew  of  no  metals  besides  gold  and  silver. 
A  complete  system  of  irrigation  brought 
water  from  the  highlands  down  to  the  arid 
plains  of  the  coast,  where  agriculture  was, 
consequently,  very  successfully  carried  on. 
One  of  these  canals  was  really  prodigious, 
going  underground,  crossing  rivers,  and 
running  through  mountains  for  a  distance 
of  about  50U  English  miles.  The  ruins  of 
the  palaces  and  temples  still  to  be  met 
with  always  astrmish  travellers. 

The  following  were  the  principal  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  economic  system  in  vogue 
there.  The  soil,  which  was  almost  the 
sole  source  of  wealth,  belonged  to  the 
State.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  : 
the  first  was  applied  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  temples  and  priests  of  the  Sun,  the 
second  for  the  Sovereign  and  the  nobility, 
and  the  third  for  the  {>eople,  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  privilege,  they  being  obliged  in 
return  to  cultivate  all  the  land  without  ex¬ 
ception,  as  was  the  case  with  us  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  land  was  divided 
afresh  every  year  among  all  the  families, 
acconling  to  their  requirements,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Germans  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Ctesar  :  “  Magistratus ac  principes  in 
annos  singulos  gentibus  cognationibusque 

*  “  There  are  two  sets  of  motives,  and  two 
only,  by  which  the  great  bnik  of  the  materials 
of  hnman  snlwistence  and  comfort  have  hither¬ 
to  been  produced  and  reproduced.  One  has 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  American  Union  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ;  the  other  had  a  considerable  share 
in  brintpng  abont  the  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  progress  of  the  Southern  States,  and  in 
old  days  it  produced  the  wonderful  prosperity 
of  Peru  under  the  Incas.  One  system  is 
economical  competition,  the  other  consists  in 
the  daily  task,  perhaps  fairly  and  kindly  al¬ 
lotted,  but  enforced  by  the  prison  or  the 
scourge.  So  far  as  we  have  any  experience  to 
teach  us,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  society  of  men  must  adopt  one  system 
or  the  other,  or  it  will  pass  through  penur}'  to 
starvation." — Papular  Oovtmmtni. 
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boniinum  quantum,  et  quo  loco  viaum  eat, 
a^ri  attribuunt,  atque  anno  post  alio  Iran* 
sire  cogunt.” — De  Dell,  Gall.  vi.  22. 

Very  exact  registers  were  kept  of  the 
(litferent  plots  of  ground,  and  the  number 
of  members  of  each  family,  so  that  the 
division  might  be  made  on  a  perfectly 
equitable  basis.  Each  family  was  also  al¬ 
lowed  a  certain  amount  of  guano  from  the 
Chinchas  Islands  for  manuring  the  land. 
All  agricultural  labor  was  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
first  to  receive  attention  was  the  ground 
which  was  to  serve  for  the  support  of  the 
aged,  the  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick, 
or  those  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  Maize  was  cultivated  on  even  the 
most  abrupt  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which 
were  covered  with  terraces,  supported  by 
enormous  blocks  of  rock  and  stone,  and 
then  tilled  with  fertile  earth  from  the  val¬ 
leys.  The  State  supplied  each  dwelling 
with  wearing  apparel  and  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  implements  of  labor.  There  were 
neither  rich  nor  poor  ;  every  one  bad 
sutlicicnt  to  live  comfortably,  but  without 
a  surtrlus  permitting  accumulation. 

Idleness  was  a  punishable  utfencc.  There 
was  no  coinage  ;  gold  and  silver  were  used 
for  ornaments,  or  were  deposited  in  the 
temples.  Exchanges  were  made  at  regular 
monthly  fairs,  by  bartering.  The  (.Jovern- 
ment  gave  out  raw  materials  to  artisans 
and  to  women,  who  made  these  into  man¬ 
ufactured  articles,  under  the  supervision 
of  overseers  appointed  by  Government. 

The  population  was  divided  into  com¬ 
munities  of  families,  similar  to  the  Zadiu- 
gas  of  the  Yougo-Slavs.  These  numbered 
about  lUUO  members  each,  who  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  immense  dwellings,  the  ruins  of 
whicli  may  still  be  found  in  parts  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  reminding  one  of  ants’  nests. 
On  fete  days  large  banquets  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  canton, 
like  the  S^mities  in  Greece. 

The  administration  we  have  just  briefly 
sketched  was  not  strictly  communistic,  for 
each  family  cultivated  the  plot  of  ground 
annually  assigned  to  it  on  its  own  account  ; 
but,  setting  aside  this  very  small  conces¬ 
sion  to  individual  life,  the  whole  of  the 
economic  activity  of  the  country  was  under 
State  direction.  And  yet,  in  the  I’erii  of 
the  Incas,  agriculture  was  more  advanced, 
the  population  and  riches  were  greater, 
there  was  more  general  well-being  and  a 
more  mateiially  advanced  civilization,  than 


either  under  the  Spanish  dominion  or  even 
at  the  present  day.  Here,  as  in  that  mar¬ 
vellous  Egypt  of  the  I’haraohs,  where  aie 
to  be  admired  monuments  far  suipassing 
in  grandeur  and  magniiicence  all  those  of 
other  nations,  we  can  see  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  collective  labor  of  an 
entire  nation,  under  the  sole  and  concen¬ 
trated  direction  of  the  Government  or  of 
one  superior  order.  Only  the  administra¬ 
tion  here  referred  to  was  of  that  ”  station¬ 
ary”  kind  which  Mill  says  we  must  not 
attack,  but  which  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  ardent  love  of  change  and  progress 
so  characteristic  of  the  modern  man. 
Among  all  the  transformations  and  revolu¬ 
tions  which  are  leading  him  to  an  ideal 
condition,  scarcely  yet  foreseen,  he  will 
suffer,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  is  not  likely  to 
go  so  far  as  to  wish  for  the  industrial  au¬ 
tocratic  system  of  Peru  or  of  Egypt. 

The  eminent  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Lausanne,  M.  Charles 
Secrutan,  whose  writings  on  social  ques¬ 
tions  are  so  liighly  appreciated,  has  also 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  writing  ”  his 
Utopia,”  which  is  not  so  far  removed 
from  reality  as  Mr.  Bellamy’s.  Being 
tired,  he  falls  asleep  on  the  enchanting 
banks  of  I^ake  I.ieman.  'iVhen  he  awakes 
he  is  accosted  by  a  stranger,  whose  appear¬ 
ance  is  somewhat  singular  ;  he  has  the  high 
forehead  and  penetrating  eye  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  the  hard  rough  hands  of  a  work¬ 
ing-man.  The  sleeper  is  surprised,  and 
proceeds  to  question  him.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  explains  that  the  social  state  into 
which  he  is  now  transported  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Men  divide  their  days  into  two  parts  :  one 
is  devoted  to  manual  labor,  and  the  other 
to  intellectual  pursuits  and  the  culture  of 
the  mind.  Although  the  young  men’s 
education  is  very  complete,  they  are  all 
taught  a  trade,  which  they  exercise  later 
on  injiife  ;  and  this  only  raises  them  in 
the  estimation  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Nowadays,  when  every  one  works,  said 
the  blacksmith  philosopher,  six  hours’  la¬ 
bor  suflices  for  each  man  to  maintain  his 
family  in  comfort.  Machinery  is  always 
kept  going  in  the  workshops,  batches  of 
workmen  taking  each  their  turn.  You 
sec,  he  continued,  we  have  no  more  drones, 
nor  landed  proprietors  with  their  toadies, 
nor  capitalists,  nor  parasites  of  any  de¬ 
scription,  nor  beggars,  nor  workmen  with¬ 
out  work.  The  accumulation  of  capital  is 
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not  forbidden,  but  tbe  rate  of  interest  has 
fallen  so  low  that,  for  a  man  to  be  able  to 
live  on  his  revenue,  he  must  possess  an  ex* 
ceptionally  lar^e  foitiine.  Besides,  wages 
are  very  high,  the  average  being  about  £120 
a  year.  All  land,  and  even  the  houses  to 
let,  belong  to  the  State,  which  “  national* 
ized  ”  them,  indemnifying  the  former 
owners.  This  operation  was  commenced  in 
Ireland,  where  it  answered  so  well  that  it 
was  adopted  everywhere  else.  As  for 
manufactured  industries,  these  are  carried 
on  by  co-operative  associations.  All  the 
workmen  of  a  mine,  or  a  factory,  are  more 
or  less  part  owners  in  it ;  the  manager,  the 
officials,  and  workmen,  are  all  shareholders 
to  the  amount  of  their  savings  ;  and  these 
savings  commence  on  the  day  they  first 
begin  work  in  the  establishment,  by  a 
certain  amount  being  held  back  from  their 
pay.  Only  those  taken  in  occasionally  as 
extra  hands  receive  their  full  wages.  The 
transition  from  the  old  industrial  system  to 
the  new  was  effected  almost  impercepti¬ 
bly.  The  struggle  between  capitalists  and 
workmen  had  become  so  violent,  and 
strikes  so  frequent,  that  the.  chiefs  of  in¬ 
dustries  saw  no  other  course  open  to  them 
than  to  interest  all  their  men  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the 
profits.  This  share  given  to  the  workmen 
made  them  shareholders  in  the  business, 
and  the  former  owners  became  directors. 
In  this  manner  the  firms  in  which  partici¬ 
pation  in  profits  was  introduced  were 
changed  into  co-operative  societies  during 
the  lifetime,  and  under  the  au  pices  of, 
their  fonner  owners.  Thus  the  producer 
became  possessed  of  the  weans  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  ownership,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  real  liberty,  was  universal  in  the 
association,  each  receiving,  in  this  way, 
the  full  value  of  the  work  he  contributed. 
Custom-house  dues  being  abolished,  each 
country  strove  to  develop  those  branches 
of  industry  for  which  its  climate  and  the 
aptitudes  of  its  inhabitants  best  suited  it. 
The  balance  between  supply  and  demand 
is  very  well  established,  because,  as  statis¬ 
tics  make  known  the  amount  of  consump- 
lion,  the  production  is  regulated  accord- 
iiigly.  All  tbe  branches  of  one  industry 
in  a  country  form  a  sort  of  association  ; 
and  this  arrangement  has  put  a  stop  to 
that  merciless  competition  which  permitted 
a  few  millionaires  to  cniicb  themselves  at 
the  cost  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  who  were  obliged  to  labor  for  the 
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exclusive  profit  of  their  masters.  The 
great  number  of  hours  of  labor  employed 
in  making  articles  of  luxury,  which  vanity 
and  self  indulgence  required,  are  now  oc¬ 
cupied  in  producing  things  of  real  utility. 
Thus  the  general  well-being  is  considerably 
increased,  and  the  portion  assigned  to  each 
is  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 

M.  Charles  Shcretan’s  Utopia  seems  to 
answer  very  generally  to  the  ideal  foreseen 
for  the  future  by  those  who  have  faith  in 
the  ulterior  progress  of  the  human  race. 
The  nationalization,  or  rather  tbe  “  com- 
munalization,”  of  land  docs  not  appear 
to  present  very  great  dithculties.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  to  the  Timet  (November  12, 
1889),  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  who  most  earnest¬ 
ly  opposes  this  measure,  explains  very 
clearly  that,  in  order  to  appreciate  an  in¬ 
stitution,  it  must  be  seen  whether  it  makes 
responsibility  effective,  and  whether  it 
tends  to  maintain  the  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  But  from  this  point 
of  view  it  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  the  tenant  pay  his  rent  to  a  land¬ 
lord,  to  a  college,  to  a  city  corporation,  to 
a  commune,  or  to  a  county  council.  In 
Russia  and  Prussia  tite  State  owns  a  great 
number  of  farms,  which  it  lets  in  the  same 
way  as  any  ordinary  landlord.  The  stim¬ 
ulus  to  work  and  the  responsibility  are  the 
same  in  both  cases,  liaise  tbe  tax  on 
property  so  as  to  swallow  up  nearly  the 
whole  rent,  and  you  will  change  nothing 
in  the  working  of  the  economic  machinery, 
only  the  commune,  the  county,  or  the 
State,  will  be  richer  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  landlords  are  poorer.  The  only 
question  affecting  the  general  welfare  is 
this  :  Would  the  revenue  from  land  be 
more  advantageously  laid  out  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  authorities  than  by  the  present  own¬ 
ers  ?  • 

Difficulties  only  become  great  when  the 
domain  of  industry  is  approached.  Co¬ 
operative  societies,  which  would  take  upon 
themselves  the  management  of  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises,  have  hitherto  succeeded 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  They  are  want¬ 
ing  in  two  essential  conditions  :  capacity 
and  authority  in  the  administration,  and 
a  spirit  of  discipline  and  obedience  in  the 


*  Tbo  advanta^^e  and  diaadvantage  of  Land 
Nationalization  are  oompletely  discusMed  in 
the  new  edition  of  M.  rierson's  Treatise  on 
Political  Economy,  “  Leerboek  der  Staatbni- 
shondknnde."  M.  Pierson  is  Governor  of  tbo 
Netherlands*  Bank. 
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workmen.  We  may  hope,  with  M.  Se- 
creUn,  that,  thanks  to  education  and  to 
experience  gradually  ac<]uired,  the  work¬ 
ing-classes  will,  by  degrees,  attain  the 
necessary  qualilications  for  the  management 
of  industries,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  capitalists  ;  and,  from  the 
moment  this  is  the  case,  the  social  trans¬ 
formation  will  be  brought  about  peaceful¬ 
ly  and  inevitably,  like  ail  previous  eco¬ 
nomic  revolutions. 

The  rapid  and  extraordinary  success  in 
all  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  of  Mr.  BeU 
lamy's  book — 240,000  copies  sold  in  the 
States,  and  40,000  in  England  at  this  date 
— which  recalls  that  of  Mr.  Henry 
tieorge’s  “  Progress  and  Poverty,”  is  a 
symptom  well  worthy  of  attention.  It 
proves  that  the  optimism  of  old-fashioned 
economists  has  entirely  lost  the  authority 
it  formerly  possessed.  It  is  no  longer  be¬ 
lieved  that,  in  virtue  of  the”  laissez  faire” 
principle,  everything  will  arrange  itself  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

People  feel  that  there  is,  in  very  truth, 
a  ”  social  ”  question  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  division  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  justice,  and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  increase  the  share  of  the  principal 


agents  of  production,  the  workmen.  An 
author  little  known,  but  who  deserves  to 
be  better  known  in  England,  Dupont 
White,  the  translator  of  several  of  Stuart 
Mill’s  political  writings,*  has,  in  one  of 
his  books,  published  so  long  ago  as  1846, 
perfectly  characterized  this  fresh  senti¬ 
ment,  which  was  even  then  gaining  a  place 
in  men’s  convictions,  lie  says  : — 

**  It  was  hoped  that  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  riches  woold  secure  satisfaction  to 
all,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  place  ; 
discontent  is  greater  and  more  deeply-rooted 
than  ever.  From  this  deceived  hope  has  been 
bom  a  new  science  ;  it  may  be  called  a  social 
science,  or  it  may  even  be  said  that  it  is  not  a 
science  at  all ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
charU)i  in  laws  is  a  notion  which  in  onr  days 
should  be  a  fundamental  doctrine  ;  for,  be* 
yond  the  pale  of  all  sects  of  socialists,  it  has 
sown  in  all  hearts  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  of 
anxiety  and  care,  an  unknown  emotion  re¬ 
specting  the  suffering  classes,  which  has  be¬ 
come  matter  of  public  conscience.  ” 

As  for  Mr.  Bellamy’s  dream,  it  will,  I 
fear,  remain  always  a  Utopia,  unless  man’s 
heart  be  entirely  transformed.  His  ideal 
is  pure  communism,  and,  as  such,  raises 
invincible  6bjectiuns,  as  I  shall  try  to  show 
in  a  future  article. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 
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I.  M. 

Dahiel  Peritox.  ^ 

Died  at  Johnstown,  1889. 

One  dreams  it  were  not  hard  to  die 
If  then  one’s  country  came 
And  brought — upon  one’s  grave  to  lie — 
The  flaunting  flowers  of  fame. 

Yet  Fame  is  fleeting  after  all. 

And  one  would  rather  have 
The  tears  of  those  one  loves  to  fall 
'm  Upon  one’s  new-made  grave. 

But  it  were  best  of  all  to  give 
One’s  life  up  freely,  when 
One  knows  one’s  name  may  never  live 
As  one  who  died  for  men. 


*  The  translation  was  reallv  made  by  Madame  Sadi  Carnot,  the  gifted  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic.  She  translated  Mill's  “Liberty”  and  “  RepresentAtive  Govern¬ 
ment.’’  under  the  direction  of  her  father,  Dupont  White.  See  my  account  of  this  great  writer 
in  the  Rtvae  dts  Deux  Mondes,  December  1,  1879. 
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There  was  a  man — I  know  not,  I, 

His  station  or  his  story — 

What  matter  they  f  I  know  him  by 
Ilia  deed’s  undying  glor}'. 

I  know  his  name  and  nothing  more — 

To  know  the  rest,  what  need  f 
What  care  we  what  life  went  before 
That  life’s  immortal  deed  t 

The  reservoir  above  the  town 
Was  swollen  with  the  rains  : 

Those  who  said  “  Danger  !”  got  a  frown, 

Or  laughter,  for  their  pains. 

Yet,  by  a  leaky  dam  pent  back 
For  rich  men’s  pleasures,  sleep 
Three  miles  of  water,  still  and  black. 

And  very,  very  deep  ! 

And  from  the  skies  and  from  the  hills 
The  water  still  pours  down, 

And  the  lake  slowly,  slowly  fills 
That  hangs  above  the  town. 

There  was  no  thought  of  danger  there  : 

They  loved  and  laughed  and  wed  ; 

They  kissed,  because  young  love  was  fair. 

And  wept  when  love  was  dead. 

And  little  children  laughed  and  played 
Hound  happy  mothers’  knees. 

Who  smiled  to  see  them,  undismayed 
By  all  life’s  mysteries. 

And  men  spent  life  and  gathered  gold. 

And  toiled  for  babes  and  wife, 

And  the  sweet  story  still  was  told 
That  is  as  old  as  life. 

Till,  one  bright  evening,  calm  and  still 
The  quiet  valley  lay. 

And  every  peak  and  point  and  hill 
Glowed  in  the  dying  day, 

When,  sudden,  down  the  peaceful  street 
A  sound  of  hoofs  rang  clear — 

A  horseman  galloped  furious,  fleet, 

Shouting  for  all  to  hear  : 

“  The  floods  are  out !  Tlrey’re  on  us  !  Fly  ! 

Fly  to  the  hills  !”  he  cried. 

The  town’s  folk  laughed  and  mocked  his  cry. 
And  jeered  as  they  replied  : 

“  Yes,  when  we  see  the  water  !”  “  Fly  I” 
The  rider  cried  again. 

“  Fly  !”  echo  cried  as  he  tore  by, 

And  still  be  rode  amain. 
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He  fled  not  to  the  hill*,  bnt  on 
lie  down  the  valley  prexaed. 

Though  these  were  lost,  some  might  be  won — 

He  still  might  save  the  rest ! 

All  laughed  and  mocked — their  bitter  word 
Ptimaed  him  like  the  wind. 

One  threw  a  stone  at  him — he  heard 
It  strike  the  road  behind. 

His  heart  grew  big,  his  eyes  grew  dim. 

He  cast  one  look  the  way 

Where,  on  the  hills,  life  beckoned  him, 

And  hope  and  safety  lay — 

Then  spurred  again  his  horse’s  side. 

All  streaked  with  foam  and  sweat : 

“  Oh,  God  I  let  them  believe  I”  he  cried, 

And  let  me  save  them  yet  1” 

(Ever  such  face  hath  fortune  worn 
To  saint  and  hero  brave — 

Stoned,  mocked,  and  martyred,  laughed  to  scorn 
Uy  those  they  sought  to  save. 

Their  visions  mocked  by  this  world's  gloom. 
Their  sacrifice  despised. 

And,  worst  of  all,  those  lost  for  whom 
Their  lives  were  sacrinced. 

A  curse  they  hear  in  man’s  last  word. 

But  God’s  first  smile  who  sees  ?  , 

We  only  see  such  deaths  preferred 
To  any  life  by  these  !) 

He  rode  on,  fast  as  tire.  Still  “  Fly  !” 

He  shouted — heard  them  say. 

The  man  is  mad  or  drunk,  else  why 
Foretell  a  flood  to-day  *” 

A  sudden  thunderous  crash  !  Then  ail 
Men’s  hearts  forgot  to  beat. 

Forty  feet  high,  a  water  wall 

Came  sweeping  down  the  street ! 

“  Now  to  the  hills  1  The  flood  I”  they  cry 
Too  late  I  Your  chance  is  done — 

The  roaring  water  surges  by. 

And  lo  !  your  town  is  gone  I 

A  moment  since,  your  town  was  there, 

A  happy  human  nest ; 

Now  waters  wide  sweep  on  and  bear 
Its  ruin  on  their  breast. 

There  is  no  town  now,  but  instead 
The  waning  light  is  shed 

On  the  advancing  water,  spread 
With  dying  and  with  dead. 
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A9  thick  they  lie  as  blowoms  be 
Upon  a  summer  pool. 

Where  children  shake  the  hawthorn  tree 
As  they  go  home  from  school. 

On,  on  the  water  sweeps.  Men  drown — 

Float — lashed  to  wandering  spars. 

A  mother  lets  her  children  down 
Through  their  close  nursery  bars. 

Drowned — drowned — all  drowned  !  The  mother  lives 
To  curse  too  constant  life. 

A  raft,  a  plank,  a  hou8e*roof  gives 
A  hope  for  child  or  wife. 

Till,  ere  men  sink,  they  see  life’s  light 
Swept  by — crushed  out — sucked  down, 

And  see  dear  weak  ones  sink  from  sight 
Before  strong  men  can  drown. 

Houses  and  churches,  bridge  and  boat. 

And  thousand  clinging  lives. 

Wild  masses  on  the  torrent  float — 

Babes,  mothers,  sweethearts,  wives  ! 

Cry  out  to  God,  oh  I  ye  who  can, 

Before  your  doom  shall  fall. 

And  pray  that  lie  will  save  the  man 
Who  tried  to  save  you  all. 

•  *  •  *  * 

There  is  no  tongue  can  dare  speak  out, 

Xo  pen  may  dare  to  write. 

No  heart  may  bear  to  think  about 
The  horrors  of  that  night  1 

The  whole  town — crushed  like  splintered  toys 
Against  the  bridge— caught  flame  ! 

There  are  no  words  for  those  wrecked  joys,  • 

Those  horrors  have  no  name. 

We  sit  in  sheltered  homes  to>night, 

With  little  ones  at  play  ; 

We  can  but  clasp  the  children  tight. 

And  turn  our  heads  away  I 

For,  when  the  morning  broke  again. 

Then  every  bank  was  strewn 
With  corpses.  There  came  frantic  men 
To  search  for  those  they’d  known. 

And  little  children,  motherless  I 
And  mothers,  almost  wild. 

Who  in  and  out  the  ruins  press — 

‘  My  child — my  little  child  !  ’ 

“  My  man  is  dead  “  Where  is  my  wife  ?” 

“  My  lad  is  lost,”  they  call. 

His  sweetheart’s  found.”  Oh,  cruel  life  ! 

Why  not  let  death  take  all  t 
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Bat,  when  the  crash  of  death  swept  down, 
One  life  at  least  was  spared  I 

The  man  who  rode  to  warn  the  town. 

The  man  who  did  and  dared  t 

No  ;  death  was  kind,  and  lei  him  f(0. 
When  life  was  at  its  lici|(iiL 

No  Itaser  dame  his  s<iul  will  know 
Than  huroed  in  it  that  night. 

To  do  brave  deeds  for  desperate  needs 
Life’s  crown  of  glory  is. 

God  !  give  me  voice  to  sing  such  deeds, 
And  be  uiy  end  like  his  ! 
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”  WiiT  women  cannot  be  turned  into 
men”  was  the  title  of  an  admirable  pam¬ 
phlet  we  rcmenilter  to  have  seen  in  years 
gone  by,  when  the  Women’s  Rights  move¬ 
ment  first  began  to  assert  itself.  The 
bntekure  was  a  good  deal  discussed  at  the 
time,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  animad¬ 
version  in  certain  quarters,  which  was  not 
unnatural.  Its  main  contention, — while 
acknowledging  the  remarkable  aptitude  of 
woman  for  the  work  of  a  copyist,  and  for 
the  assimilation  of  other  people’s  ideas,  as 
well  as  her  signal  achievements  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  taste  and  refinement, — was  to  es¬ 
tablish  her  want  of  inventive  originality, 
and  also  of  exactitude  in  the  working  out 
of  details.  If,  for  example,  a  pinch  too 
much  of  pepper  or  salt  in  our  foo^  sufficed 
to  |K>ison  us,  who,  it  was  asked,  would 
ever  trust  a  woman  cook  f  Even  in  their 
own  special  industry,  had  they  not  patient¬ 
ly  stitched  on  by  hand  with  nceille  and 
thread  for  unnumbered  centuries  till  a  man 
invented  the  sewing  machine  I  As  an¬ 
other  writer,  a  great  poet,  bad  put  it,  they 
could  ”  hunt  old  trails”  to  go<Hl  purpose, 

”  but  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invent  I” 
Given  a  cue,  and  the  sex  was  capable  of 
following  it  out  with  maivcllous  pains, 
patience,  and  dexterity  ;  carving,  polish¬ 
ing,  and  refining,  to  the  production  of 
manifold  things  of  beauty  for  the  delecta¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  Rut,  it  was  urged,  the 
high-water  mark  of  her  mission  was  clearly 
traced  out,  insomuch  that  it  was  made 
plain  beyond  a  doubt  that  thus  and  thus 
far  she  should  go,  and  no  farther.  Dame 
Nature,  guided  by  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
had  set  up  bounds  and  barriers,  which  it 
Naw  Baaiss. — Vol.  LI.,  No.  4.  29 


was  both  foolhardy  and  vain  to  attempt  to 
overpass,  — barriers  in  respect  of  mental 
texture,  of  pky$tqHe,  of  functions,  duties, 

[mstimes,  sympathies,  and  affinities.  In 
ler  proper  sphere,  it  was  contended, 
woman  was  unsurpassable  ;  her  path  lay 
alongside  that  of  the  man,  at  times  toucK- 
ing  it  where  pursuits  could  be  shared  in 
common,  but  nevertheless  separate  and 
distinctive.  Such,  as  far  as  our  recollec¬ 
tion  serves,  was  the  gist  and  burden  of  the 
lesson  the  anonymous  pamphleteer  sought 
to  convey  in  a  brilliant  and  pointed  man¬ 
ner  with  many  an  apt  illustration  ;  and  its 
point  was  all  the  greater  in  that  the  author 
was  understood  to  be  a  woman. 

But,  in  the  interval,  nous  avons  change 
tout  cela.  Where  there  was  one  who  a 
score  of  years  ago  clamored  for  the  newly 
claimed  rights  of  the  softer  sex,  a  dozen 
will  now  tell  you  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  these  claims  must  sooner  or  later  be 
conceded.  On  all  sides  women  are  trying 
to  compete  with  men.  Pretty  faces  con¬ 
front  us  behind  telegraph  and  postal  coun¬ 
ters,  the  while  deft  white  fingers  tick  away 
their  messages  of  life  and  death,  or  dain¬ 
tily  distribute  to  us  stamps  and  money- 
orders.  Lady  doctors’  names  figure  on 
brass  plates  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caven¬ 
dish  Square.  University  degrees  fall 
thick  on  feminine  heads  (all  honor  to 
them).  The  Girton  girl  emulates  the  Ox¬ 
onian  in  the  liberty  accorded  to  her  at  her 
collegiate  establishment ;  and  occasionally, 
if  rumor  is  to  be  trusted,  keeps  her  dogs 
and  horses  along  with  her  terms.  At 
school  boards — and  we  suppose  county 
councils  will  soon  fellow  suit — the  ”  lesser 
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man”  aitg  dice  k-l»y-jowl  with  the  greater. 
Ladies’  periodicaU  abound  with  diatril»es 
against  the  supercilious  and  intoleiable 
lordship  of  the  stronger  sex,  who  are  rep¬ 
resented  ns  a  sort  of  dull  giants  with  the 
airs  of  sultans,  by  whom  women  have  Ikjcii 
overborne,  enslaved,  and  relegated  to  in¬ 
ferior  duties,  too  long.  A  new  social  era, 
we  are  told,  a  veritable  female  millennium, 
is  at  hand,  even  at  our  doors.  Distinc¬ 
tions  of  sex  are  an  old-fashioned  and  ex¬ 
ploded  nuisance,  which  should  be  mini¬ 
mized  to  the  utmost  :  a  remnant  of  barbaric 
antiquity  now  practically  out  of  date  :  a 
stupid  arrangement  of  nature  out  of  iDUch 
with  the  march  of  liberal  ideas,  and  that 
Socialistic  equalization  which  is  being 

{treached  up  and  down  the  country  from  a 
lundred  platforms.  Of  course,  ‘‘  the  old 
order  changeth  it  ought  to  change.  It 
is  a  base  calumny  to  call  woman  ‘‘  lesser 
man  it  is  an  impertinence  to  speak  of 
her  as  the  ‘‘  fair  sex.”  Apostolic  teach¬ 
ings,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  human 
race  since  its  beginning  as  to  the  headship 
of  the  male,  are  altogether  obsolete  ;  there 
is  no  gender  in  mind  or  intellect.  This — 
with  much  more  in  the  same  familiar  strain 
— is  dinned  into  us  by  those  who  feed 
their  theories 

^  In  and  ont  of  place. 
Maintaining  that  with  eqnal  hnsbandry 
The  woman  were  an  eqnal  to  the  man.’  ’ 

Now,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  these  days  of  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  fittest  for  such  women  as  are  by 
stress  of  circumstances  compelled  to  work 
for  their  daily  bread,  nor  do  we  consider 
it  a  valid  complaint  that  in  doing  so  some 
of  them  should  elbow  out  their  male  com¬ 
panions.  It  is  a  large  and  vexed  subject, 
which  it  is  not  our  intention  to  thresh  out 
here.  We  have  merely  indicated  its 
fringe,  and  we  now  pass  to  a  particular 
sub  branch  of  the  question,  which  we  think 
at  the  present  time  esi>ecially  merits  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  this.  What  means  this 
modern  craze  for  mannish  sports  and  man¬ 
nish  ways,  which  has  of  late  seized  upon 
a  certain  section  of  young  women  in  polite 
society  ;  and  what  are  the  reasonable  limits 
that  should  be  set  to  the  pastimes  of 
womankind  f 

Here,  again,  in  the  matter  of  girls’ 
games,  this  generation  has  taken  a  new 
departure.  From  the  time  “  when  Adam 
delved  and  Eve  span”  to  the  days  of  the 
Ithacan  queen  and  her  maidens,  and, 
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again,  onward  almost  to  within  living 
memory,  the  warp  and  the  woof  have  8U{>- 
plied  most  of  the  occupation  for  women. 
To  the  loom  the  great  Trojan,  at  a  critical 
moment,  sent  his  devoted  Andromache, 
niidying  type  of  sweetest  womanhood,  for 
consolation.  And  it  has  ever  been  that 
man’s  helpmeet,  whose  price  is  above 
rubies,  ”  layelh  her  hands  to  the  spindle, 
and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.”  Ihit, 
alas  I  this  convenient  employment  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  the  tine  ladies 
of  to  day  are  not  so  busied  as  were  tin  ir 
ancestresses  with  giving  meat  to  their 
households  and  learning  up  the  mysteries 
of  the  culinary  art.  Most  of  woman's 
former  recreations,  too,  are  gone  ;  neither 
would  they  any  longer  satisfy  the  female 
mind.  Joust  and  tourney  are  departed, 
and  in  place  of  being  contented  to  watch 
the  modern  substitutes  for  these  diver¬ 
sions,  the  young  maiden  of  our  time  de¬ 
sires  to  enter  the  li.«t8  herself.  The  lyre 
and  the  lute  of  old,  she  insists,  were  all 
very  well  :  l>ackgamnion,  ”  playinge  at  the 
chesse,”  and  that  sort  of  thing,  might  do 
for  be-niffed  and  bc-furl>elowed  virgins, 
when  they  were  not  engaged  jreering  out 
upon  cavalcades  of  armored  men  from 
ca.«tle  battlement  or  turret  window.  Ihit 
for  us  girls,  she  exclaims,  late  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  a  larger  sphere  of  liberty, 
a  greater  scope,  are  required. 

It  must  l»e  admitted,  there  is  something 
to  l^e  said  for  this  view  of  the  modern 
maiden  :  it  is  the  length  to  which  it  is 
carried  that  we  deprecate.  By  all  means 
add  to  her  stock  of  diversions  what  you 
will,  provided  only  that  one  postulate  be 
laid  down,  one  binding  canon  be  observed, 
whereby  each  such  addition  shall  be  rigid¬ 
ly  gauged.  And  this  in — that  no  game  or 
situation  where  girl  or  woman  is  seen  in 
public  should  be  such  that  from  its  nature 
she  is  liable  to  pose  therein  ungracefully, 
clumsily,  or  unbecomingly. 

And  surely  this  has  only  to  be  sbited  to 
be  accepted.  If  there  l>e  one  unwritten 
axiom  that  the  universal  custom  of  civil¬ 
ized  communities  has  stereotyped  into  rec¬ 
ognition,  it  is  that  the  gentler  sex  must  on 
all  occasions  consult  ap{>carances  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  manner  not  demanded  of  men.  It  is 
(or  was)  not  only  de  ri^ueur  in  society 
that  woman  should  try  to  look  her  best ; 
it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  instinct  with  her¬ 
self.  If  she  be  very  woman,  it  would 
seem  not  possible  that  she  could  under  any 
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circnmstances  consent  to  exhibit  herself  in 
an  nn^ainly  manner  before  the  world,  least 
of  all  before  men.  She  will  never,  one 
would  think,  widin^ly  and  consciously 
thus  do  herself  less  than  justice.  Yet, 
slranjje  to  say,  and  we  say  it  with  rejjret, 
a  fashion  has  of  late  set  in,  which  con¬ 
dones  her  doinsr  this  ;  and,  in  certain 
circles  which  should  know  better,  she  is 
allowed  to  do  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  amusements  open 
to  girls,  which  conform  to  the  test  we 
have  named  f 

To  horsemanship  we  will  give  the  first 
place  ;  for  none,  we  think,  will  dispute 
tliat  a  woman  with  a  good  scat  on  horse¬ 
back  can  hardly  appear  to  more  advantage. 
If  she  has  a  shapely  figure,  it  looks  be¬ 
witching  :  whatever  it  tie,  Madame  Mo- 
di<‘te  or  the  tailor  will  make  the  most  of 
it  in  a  riding-habit.  Be  she  graceful  and 
comely,  the  comeliness,  the  grace,  the 

[lose  of  the  fair  cipicstrian,  are  then  en- 
lanced.  From  the  days  of  the  pillion 
forward,  women,  when  mounted,  whether 
exercising,  journeying,  or  following  hawk* 
or  hound,  have  alike  charmed  themselves 
and  the  eyes  of  men  ;  nor  have  there  ever 
l>een  wanting  in  the  hunting- field  many  a 
fair  one  with  the  wit  and  sprightlincss  and 
good  looks  of  a  Die  Vernon.  Than  riding 
we  know  of  no  exercise  more  exhilarating, 
more  invigorating,  more  delightful.  May 
our  Cynthias  of  the  future  rest  content 
with  the  side-saddle  and  riding-whip,  nor 
ever  be  persuaded  by  ra<lical  reformers  to 
adopt  mannish  modes  of  sitting  a  horse, 
whether  with  the  aid  of  the  divided  skirt, 
or  otherwise.  Nor,  again,  let  them  aspire 
to  tent-pegging,  polo,  or  suchlike  rougher 
diversions,  which  should  be  left  to  their 
husbands  and  brothers  ! 

We  need  not  sing  the  praises  of  good 
lungs,  good  walking  and  climbing  powers, 
for  either  sex.  As  to  these,  we  have  de¬ 
cidedly  improved  upon  the  days  of  yore, 
when  the  highways  were  quagmires,  and 
when  women,  perforce,  spent  most  of 
their  time  indoors.  A  girl  may  give  play 
to  her  pedestrian  capabilities,  and  trudge 
from  Jolin  o’  (iroats  to  the  Lizard,  or  scale 
as  many  mountain-sides  as  she  pleases, 
with  her  nearest  and  dearest,  add  roses  to 
her  cheeks,  and  borrow  a  charm  in  the 
process  mentally  as  well  as  physically, 
without  fear  of  cavil  or  remonstrance. 

Rowing  is  another  pursuit,  originally, 
no  doubt,  taking  rank  as  a  manly  pastime. 


but  to  which,  for  the  fair  sex,  we  take  no 
exception.  Those  of  us  who  may  have 
chanced  to  see  from  a  peaceful  ri\er’s 
side,  banked  up  with  burdocks,  rushes, 
and  yellow  irises,  a  girl’s  four-oar  skim¬ 
ming  along  of  a  summer  afternoon,  or  a 
boatful  of  damsels  splashing  the  blue 
waters  by  a  sea  shore,  would  probably 
settle  in  their  minds  that  the  handling  of 
an  oar,  like  the  bowing  of  a  violin,  is  no 
mean  set-off  to  a  symmetrical  feminine 
figure.  As  a  muscular  exercise  it  may 
of  course  be  overdone  by  female  aims  ; 
but  taken  in  moderation,  it  combines  both 
healthfulness  and  grace. 

From  rowing  we  arc  naturally  led  to 
skating,  a  (ta-stime  which  this  generation 
has  seen  advancing  in  female  favor  by 
“  leaps  and  bounds.”  Well,  its  move¬ 
ments — given  a  reasonable  proficiency  in 
the  subject  thereof — are  of  that  gliding 
and  undulating  character  as  to  fit  to  a 
nicety  the  pliant  notion  of  a  woman’s 
form.  Nor  is  there  a  prettier  sight  than 
a  well-sh8(>ed  fair  expert,  in  a  l>ecoming 
costume,  disporting  herself  on  the  ice  in 
all  the  varied  arcana  of  the  skater’s  craft. 

What,  now,  shall  be  said  of  the  modem 
popular  mo<le  of  locomotion,  at  once  a 
recreation  and  convenience  to  those  who 
can  afford  no  better — cycling  ?  We  will 
dismiss  the  bicycle  from  consideration,  as, 
so  far,  the  most  enterprising  of  females 
has  abstained  for  obvious  reasons  from  ad¬ 
venturing  herself  thereon  ;  though  what 
the  future  may  have  in  store  in  this  way 
it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  with  the  ”  par¬ 
son’s  iron  horse,”  the  tricycle,  that  ad¬ 
mirably  designed  treadmill  so  greatly  in 
vogue  among  the  middle  classes  of  both 
sexes,  that  we  have  to  do  in  connection 
with  our  subject.  Can  it  be  ridden  by 
girls  and  women  without  sacrifice  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  without  iingainliness  f  Readers 
of  this  dissertation,  who  may  have  in  mind 
some  such  as  we  have  seen  clad  in  or¬ 
dinary  gown,  sometimes  two  abreast, 
sometimes  a  pair  going  tandem — bodies 
bent  well  forward,  knees  up  and  down 
anyhow —struggling  along  with  purple 
faces  and  hair  awry,  may  be  inclined  to 
put  the  three- wheeled  abomination  incon- 
tiuently  out  of  court.  Rut  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  call  to  recollection  others  in 
special  long  garments  {tkirt$,  we  believe, 
is  the  correct  designation),  riding-habit 
fashion,  who  have  bowled  along  with  un¬ 
exceptionable  gait,  and  whose  company 
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we  nliould  have  been  prond  to  share  on  the 
same  machine  alonp;  many  a  sweet-briery 
lane  and  cross-country  way.  Then,  again, 
the  fascinating  pace  down- hill,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  like  many  another  facili$ 
descevtus  it  is  apt  to  land  you  in  the  ditch, 
— having  experienced  it  ourselves,  we  can 
forgive  the  ladies  !  And  as  the  iron  horse 
carries  far  and  needs  no  provender  save 
oil,  we  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
it  ;  and- so,  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
our  countrywomen  who  use  this  vehicle  to 
attire  themselves  in  a  fitting  habiliment, 
we  will  pass  on. 

As  to  that  modern  princess  among 
games,  godsend  to  mammas,  maidens, 
clerics,  and  everybody  of  a  social  turn  of 
mind,  desiring  to  combine  play  with 
moderate  exertion — which  is  alleged  to 
have  stolen  away  not  a  few  male  votaries 
from  ruder  sports — with  such  a  host  of 
fair  devotees  to  champion  it,  what  are  we 
to  add  to  the  eulogies  of  lawn-tennis  f  If 
any  one  deserves  to  be  apotheosized  and 
his  efiigy  enshrined  in  marble  as  a  public 
benefactor,  surely  it  is  the  inventor  of  this 
popular  game  already  far  on  in  its  teens. 
Well  wot  we  of  the  time  l>efore  its  rise, 
when  the  good  old  sport  of  archery  was 
more  or  less  put  out  of  joint  by  that  ter¬ 
rible  invention  of  boredom,  with  its  hoops, 
its  roqueting,  its  croqueting,  its  monoto¬ 
nous  jingle  of  cannoning  balls,  which  used 
to  make  the  summer  afternoons  hideous. 
Yet  we  know  some  excellent  people  who 
still  swear  by  croquet,  and  keep  lawns  trim 
for  it  alongside  the  tennis  courts.  More¬ 
over,  there  were  those  who  claimed  for  it 
that  it  promoted  conversation — not  to  say 
mild  flirtation, — an  advantage  its  more 
mobile  and  engrossing  successor  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  said  to  possess.  But,  as  a  translator 
on  occasions  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
from  the  female  breast  into  the  mallet,  it 
is  perhaps  as  well  that  that  tempersome 
game,  croquet,  skilful  as  it  was,  has  Itecn 
practically  wiped  out  by  the  superior  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  tennis  net  and  racket. 

Delightful  lawn  tennis  !  Old,  middle- 
aged,  and  young  can  participate  in  it,  and 
give  play  to  their  limbs.  We  know  of 
veterans,  even  septuagenarians,  who  may 
be  seen  skipping  about  the  courts  to  good 
purpose,  renewing  their  youth.  It  brings 
the  sexes  together  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
though  we  confess  to  personally  preferring 
a  men's  iett  of  lawn-tennis  to  a  mixed  one, 
as  the  former  is  generally  a  harder  fight. 


and  stiffer  exertion,  particularly  “  singles.” 
But,  apropoi  of  the  ladies,  is  lawn-ten¬ 
nis  a  game  which  sati.sfies  the  test  condi¬ 
tions  we  have  laid  down  ?  Assuredly,  we 
say  yes.  There  are  reasonable  games  of 
ball  for  women,  and  there  are  unreasonable 
ones,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  To  the 
aid  of  the  former  we  can  call  up  a  pre¬ 
scriptive  savor  of  remote  antiquity  ;  for 
was  it  not  the  fair  Pha-acian  and  her  vir¬ 
ginal  train  who,  as  they  cast  the  ball, 
blithely  sang,  what  time  a  mighty  storm- 
tossed  hero  lay  fast  bound  in  sleep  within 
a  thicket  hard  by  ?  Moreover, 

“  There  twenty-four  fayre  ladies  were 
A  playiuge  at  the  ball,” 

says  the  old  ballad  ;  but  of  this  we  may 
be  quite  certain,  that  in  neither  case  was 
the  ball  game  of  the  sort  we  are  about  to 
notice,  nor  had  it  accompaniment  of  war¬ 
rior,  knight,  esquire,  captain  of  high  de¬ 
gree,  or  any  manner  of  man  whatsoever, 
wielding  broomsticks. 

But  our  laudation  of  lawn-tennis  must 
*not  pass  without  a  word  of  qualification. 
Those  of  either  sex,  especially  the  lady- 
players,  whose  one  thought  is  to  ”  live 
up”  to  the  game,  and  who  play  every  day 
and  all  dav,  should  beware  of  making 
themselves  Lores  thereby.  As  with  horsy 
women,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  one  who 
over-rides  a  hobby  horse,  girls, 

whose  conversation  morning,  noon,  and 
night  smacks  of  nothing  but  ”  deuce,” 
“  advantage,”  volleying,  So-and  so’s 
“  form”  of  play  good  or  bad,  how  many 
‘‘  setts”  were  lost  and  won,  who  gave  a 
‘‘  bisque”  here,  and  who  got  ”  half  fif¬ 
teen”  there,  become  intolerable  nuisances 
to  their  neighbors.  We  would  also  ven¬ 
ture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  it  accords 
altogether  with  the  best  traditions  of 
women  that  they  should  appear  as  com- 
jretitors  for  prizes  in  the  full  blaze  of  pub¬ 
licity  at  such  places  as  Wimbledon, 
Scarborough,  Leamington,  Ac.,  to  be 
scrutinized,  bet  on,  and  applauded  by 
crowds  of  strangers.  The  rose’s  message 
to 

'*  Her  that’s  young 

And  shnns  to  have  her  graces  spied,” 

were  certainly  quite  inapplicable  to  such  ; 
but  then,  alas  !  the  insatiable  craving  for 
notoriety  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  these  days,  is  not  confined  to  the 
sterner  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cer¬ 
tain  latitude  must  in  justice  be  conceded 
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in  this  pArticiilar  to  girls  who  are  genuine 
lovers  of  the  game,  and  excel  in  it. 

A  further  observation  is, — there  are 
ways  and  ways  of  playing  tennis,  and, 
following  the  postulate  we  have  laid  down, 
it  behoves  the  softer  sex  to  pay  sevme  little 
deference  to  a  [vcrsonable  presentation  of 
themselves  even  in  that  excellent  pastime. 
Nor  should  they  forget  that  there  are 
other  restricting  lines  marked  out  for  them 
l»esidcs  the  visible  ones  on  the  ground.  If 
taste,  as  a  recent  delightful  writer  has  put 
it,  bo  the  feminine  of  genius,  with  per* 
haps  equal  truth  we  may  designate  the 
feminine  of  depoitment  as  grace.  To  any 
one  who  has  watched  some  of  our  modern 
maidens  plunging  awkwardly  helter-skelter 
about  the  courts,  the  force  of  this  remark 
will  be  obvious.  Nor  is  the  tu  quoque  ar¬ 
gument  to  the  point  in  this  connection  ad¬ 
dressed  to  men,  inasmuch  as  theirs  is  not 
the  canon  of  grace  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
old  adage,  we  venture  to  think  what’s  sauce 
fur  the  gar.der  is  not  always  sauce  for  the 
goose. 

Vet  another  word  before  we  turn  from 
the  amenities  of  lawn-tennis.  Overplay 
at  this  game  has  been  far  too  much  in 
vogue  among  ladies,  as  the  medical  facul¬ 
ty  and  those  who  know  will  tell  you.  One 
cannot  expect  all  Eve’s  daughters  to  be 
fashioned  alike,  but  there  is  a  type  of 
them  one  sometimes  meets  at  garden  par¬ 
ties  that  may  be  known  at  aglance, — hard, 
wooden-looking,  muscular,  from  whose 
figures  tlie  softness  and  roundness  which 
nature  usually  associates  with  womanhood 
seem  to  have  been  played  out.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  any  violent  physical  exercise  of 
this  kind,  habitually  overdone,  may  bring 
the  female  form  to  this  masculine  and  un¬ 
comely  aspect,  or  at  least  intensify  any 
tendency  that  way  where  it  may  already 
exist.  Further,  we  have  been  told  of  se¬ 
rious  constitutional  disturbance  having  de¬ 
veloped  itself  in  young  married  women 
from  the  same  cause,  overmuch  lawn- 
tennis  ;  but  as  to  this  we  desire  to  speak 
with  bated  breath. 

Of  the  game  of  badminton,  resuscitated 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  more  than  that  it  appears  to  be 
a  wholly  unobjectionable  and  becoming 
amusement  for  the  fair  sex,  and,  though 
only  a  feeble  prototype  of  the  nobler  pas¬ 
time  it  resembles,  it  is  less  open  to  the 
disadvantages  of  the  latter.  Moreover, 
played  as  it  often  is  indoors,  badminton 


makes  a  capital  resource  for  winter  or  bad 
weather,  where  a  closed  tennis-court  is  not 
available. 

The  beatitudes  of  the  ancient  and  ad¬ 
mirable  game  of  golf  have  been  so  recent¬ 
ly  sung  in  the  columns  of  “  Maga,”  that 
it  will  Budice  to  say  we  think  it  may  be 
fairly  classed  among  spoits  in  which  girls 
and  women  can  take  part  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  health,  dignity,  or  grace.  Its 
fascinating  mysteries  are  now  studied  by 
large  numbers  of  both  sexes,  and,  in  the 
multitude  of  golfing  associations  established 
all  over  the  country,  the  modern  maiden 
may,  if  she  be  so  minded,  find  a  place, 
and  a  club  of  size  suited  to  her  sex.  Golf 
is  a  deservedly  popular  game  ;  and  just  as 
the  Englishman  and  his  kin  long  since 
found  out  the  excellence  of  oatmeal  por¬ 
ridge,  so  the  Scot  has  lived  to  see  his  na¬ 
tional  game  adopted  and  disseminated  in  a 
wonderful  manner  south  of  the  Border, 
across  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  even  into 
remote  English-speaking  territories. 

And  now,  having  glanced  at  certain 
recreations  in  which  we  consider  the  young 
lady  of  to-day  may  participate  without 
derogation  from  her  feminineness,  let  us 
devote  a  few  words  to  some  others,  of 
which  the  same  cannot  be  said.  What 
would  our  grandsires  and  grandames  have 
thought  of  their  daughters  playing  cricket 
and  football,  hockey,  or  even  rounders  ; 
— and  with  the  other  sex  too  i  Yet  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  certain  sets  of 
polite  society  ladies’  cricket  clubs  have 
sprung  up,  with  their  captains  of  elevens, 
bowlers,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of 
that  time-honored  manly  game,  the  motif 
and  nitimate  aspiration  of  which  appear  to 
be  that  they  may  pit  themselves  against 
young  gentlemen  batting  with  mopsticks. 
If  but  these  girl-cricketers  could  overhear 
the  comments  of  some  of  the  male  onlook- 
eis  when  these  matches  are  going  on,  sure¬ 
ly  it  would  give  them  pause.  Schoolboys 
are  for  the  most  pait  plain-spoken  critics 
of  the  other  sex,  and  we  once  heard  of 
some  trenchant  shafts  of  ridicule  Hung  out 
bv  one  or  two  youngsters  at  a  festive 
cricketing  show,  where  a  maidenly  eleven 
weie  at  work.  We  doubt  if  the  young 
ladies  would  have  relished  the  banter,  but 
the  home-truths  might  have  done  them 
good,  if  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was 
left  them. 

As  to  rounders,  it  has  become  for  the 
nonce  quite  the  fashion  at  garden  parties 
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of  a  certain  sort  as  an  alternative  to  tennis, 
or  to  till  the  f;ap  when  no  teniiis-coiirt  is 
available.  It  is  not  unlike  the  “  base-ball'* 
of  America,  and  as  racing  round  in  a  circle 
is  a  main  feature  in  both,  the  one  is  about 
as  appropriate  as  the  other  for  grown  girls. 
But  when  we  heard  the  other  day  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  locality  of  that  eminently  boyish  or 
manlike  game  of  sticks,  hockey,  being 
played  promiscuously  by  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  we  confess  we  were  fairly  aghast  ! 
After  this,  we  need  not  be  surprised  i^  as 
rumor  tells  us,  it  is,  or  has  been,  in  con¬ 
templation  to  start  a  ladies’  football  club.* 
As  a  spectacular  exhibition,  there  would  be 
little  to  chouse  Itetween  a  pctticoated 
“goalkeeper,”  “forward,”  or  “half¬ 
back,”  and  a  “  mid-wicket,”  “  cover- 
point,”  or  “  long-stop”  in  like  guise  ; 
but  a  maiden  of  the  period  whacking  away 
at  a  hockey-ball  in  a  mklit  with  a  youth¬ 
ful  “  masher”  in  flannels  would  cap  them 
all. 

Surely,  in  this  matter  of  games  for 
gentlewomen,  mannishness,  burlestjue,  and 
incongruity  can  no  further  go.  Yet  we 
are  not  so  sure.  Our  readers  may  recol¬ 
lect  a  suggestive  woo<lcut  in  a  weekly 
comic  paper  of  world-wide  celebrity, 
pointer  of  many  a  moral,  in  which  two 
muscular  young  women  are  taking  boxing 
lessons  under  the  tutelage  of  a  gigantic 
foreign  “  bruiser,”  who  looks  down  on 
them,  as  if  mentally  shrugging  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  with  a  mingled  air  of  patronage  and 
amusement.  Is  this  picture  to  be  taken 
as  a  true  vaticination  of  the  coming  girl 
and  her  hranning  amusements  ?  Who  is 
to  tell,  with  the  set  of  the  “  flowing  tide” 
this  way,  where  she  is  to  land  f  Why 
should  she  not  take  to  the  “  gloves,” 
single  stick,  the  foil,  hurdle  racing,  or  any 
other  of  the  recreative  pursuits  we  have 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  peculiar  property 
of  men  and  boys !  How,  as  we  said  be¬ 
fore,  about  polo  and  tent  pegging  :  why 
should  the  modern  mannish  maiden  es¬ 
chew  these  ?  A  liadical  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  quite  lately  reported  to  have 
said  at  Westminster,  “  lie  desired  to  see 
women  allowed  to  perform  all  the  func¬ 
tions  now  discharged  by  men,  and  added 
that  he  had  seen  Amazonian  regiments 
in  which  the  women  went  out  to  battle  just 


*  Kinoe  this  article  was  written,  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  Kame  of  football  is  actually 
played  at  a  girl's  college  in  a  certain  historic 
town  which  we  forbear  farther  to  particularize. 


as  men  did  in  other  parts  of  the  world.”  * 
If  those  views  are  to  obtain,  it  would  be 
only  consistent  to  encourage  women  to  un¬ 
dertake  such  masculine  exercises  ;  and 
Tommy  Atkins  may  yet  find  himself  sup- 
plemeiited,  if  not  supplanted,  by  soldier- 
females,  no  longer  needing  to  disguise 
themselves  like  the  Christiana  Havieses, 
Mary  Ann  Talbots,  and  Molly  Macaulets 
of  the  last  century,  heroines  of  many  a 
hard  fought  action,  but  like  the  body¬ 
guard  of  the  misanthrope  princess, 
“  stronger  than  men.  huge  women  blowzed 
with  health  and  wind  and  rain,”  accepted 
as  defenders  of  their  country  in  the  plen¬ 
itude  of  the  new  gospel  of  “  equality  of 
the  sexes.”  “  Quid  non  dies  damnosa 
irnminuit  !” 

If  girls  are  to  disport  themselves  in 
running  games,  at  least  they  might  with 
advantage  requisition  their  milliners  for  a 
special  costume,  which  would  nut  encum¬ 
ber  their  nether  limbs  in  the  way  the  long 
gown  does.  Why  not  wear  something 
after  the  style  of  the  modern  shortened 
bathing-dress,  say  a  combination  of  knick¬ 
erbockers  with  a  compromise  lietweeri  the 
Norfolk  jacket  and  the  “  blazer”  ?  We 
might  then  institute  a  new  order  of  Isth¬ 
mian  nr  Nemean  games  for  the  sex,  and 
the  male  creatures,  no  longer  “  the  lords 
of  creation,”  might  distribute  prizes,  and 
bedeck  the  “  tictriccs”  after  the  ancient 
manner  with  pine-leaf  garlands  or  coronets 
of  parsley  ! 

But  the  “  old  sweet  ways  ”  of  woman¬ 
hood,  traditional  usage,  the  habits  of  the 
sex,  what  is  to  become  of  these  in  the  new 
departure  I  Where  among  cricket- pla)ing 
young  ladies  are  we  to  look  for  the  tyjMj 
of  that  nobly  planned  fair  one  of  whom  it 
was  sung  in  loftiest  measure,  “  Grace  was 
in  all  her  steps  f”  Is  it  among  them  that 
the  best  and  manliest  of  modern  men  will 
seek  for  her 

“  WTioe’er  slie  be. 

That  not  impossible  She 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me  ?’’ 

Nay  ;  for  it  is  just  by  these  mannish  ways 
of  hers  that  she  is  doing  her  best  to  ren¬ 
der  herself  “  Impossible.” 

New  departure  indeed  !  What  would 
those  who  were  wont  to  extol  in  peifervid 
stanzas  the  sweet  Celias,  the  Chlorises  and 
Altheas,  the  Dianernes  and  Diaphenias,  of 
a  bygone  age,  have  writ  could  they  have 


*  fide  “  Standard  ”  of  13th  July,  1889. 
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viewed  tome  of  our  modern  g«rden-par- 
tict>  I  Would  our  Liiureiite  have  ^one 
theie  for  the  counteipaita  of  his  Elaine 
“the  lovable,”  the  j^entle  Kiiid,  the 
gracious  Isabel,  or  even  to  shadow  forth 
rriiicess  Ida  and  the  coming  race  of 
“  sweet  girl  graduates,”  who  in  other 
ways  were  to  usurp  the  functions  of  dis¬ 
crowned  man  ?  If  the  V^eiiusian  poet 
could  have  projected  his  vision  to  our  day, 
can  we  not  imagine  him  ceasing  from  his 
IMivUises  and  rynhas,  his  Licymiiiaa  and 
Lalages,  and  over  a  goblet  of  Curcuhan  or 
choice  Massic  launching  new  iambics 
against  the  young  ladies  of  to-day,  who  at 
fashionable  gatherings  are  to  he  seen 
careering  wildly  round  a  grass-plot,  or 
scam{K.*ring  at  top- speed  toward  a  pair  of 
males  brandishing  bioomstaves,  a  spectacle 
for  gods  and  men  ?  Well  might  he  have 
exclaimed  with  a  new  import  “  Quo  fugit 
Venus,”  howbeit  he  would  scarcely  have 
needed  to  add  “  tjuove  color  decens,  quo 
inotus  f”  Or,  again,  can  we  for  a  moment 
mentally  associate  with  such  unfeminine 
pastimes  as  we  have  l>een  considering,  any 
of  the  types  of  that  Shakesperian  “  beauty 
making  beautiful  old  thyme,”  which  have 
charmed  the  souls  of  generations  of  men 
and  women  ?  We  say  emphatically,  no  ; 
and  can  but  echo  the  words  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  sonneteer — 

“  For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present 
days. 

Have  eyes  to  wonder,  bat  lack  tongnes  to 
praise.” 

l‘laee  am  damen  by  all  means,  but  then, 
dames  in  their  place.  In  plain  common- 
sense,  to  what  conclusion  do  our  criticisms 
U'nd,  in  respect  of  outdoor  recreation  srrit- 
able  for  girls  and  women  !  Clearly  to  this, 
— that  the  sex  should  avoid  any  pursuit  or 
diversion  which  necessarily  involves  violent 
ritnning.  For,  pace  the  shade  of  the  swift¬ 
footed  Atalanta,  running,  we  submit,  is 
not  the  strong  point  of  woman.  Khe  can 
swim,  she  can  dance,  she  C4tn  ride  :  all 
these  she  can  do  admirably  and  with  ease 
to  herself.  Hut  to  run,  nature  must  surely 
did  not  construct  her.  She  can  do  it  after 
a  fashion,  just  as  the  dorrrestic  hen  will  on 
occasions  make  shift  to  fly  ;  but  the  move¬ 
ment  is  constrained  and  awkward — may 
we  say  it  withoirt  disrespect  I  a  kind  of 
precipitate  waddle  with  neither  grace,  lit- 
ness,  nor  dignity.  No.  We  dare  say,  in 
the  present-day  zeal  to  reform  everything 
and  everybody,  a  multitude  of  enterprising 


hands  would,  were  it  possible,  be  only  too 
ready  to  xc-fnrm  woman  ;  but  fortunately 
this  is  beyond  them. 

Happily  the  mischief  so  far  has  not 
gone  very  deep,  for  the  mannish  leanings 
of  our  female  folk  are  as  yet,  we  think 
and  hope,  conflned  to  a  limited  social 
circle.  Hut  it  is  a  circle  with  influence, 
from  which  those  below  take  their  leaven  ; 
and  we  should  regret  to  see  a  taste  for 
masculine  romps  spreading  among  the 
young  women  of  the  middle  classes.  We 
have  no ’desire  to  set  up  as  censors  of  the 
incomparable  sex  in  any  walk  of  life  ;  but 
the  conviction  that  some  among  our  coun¬ 
trywomen,  both  mothers  and  daughters, 
have  gone  astray  in  this  matter  of  female 
recreations,  must  be  our  excuse  for  the 
foregoing  remarks.  Those  remarks  have 
been  made  with  the  more  freedom  in  that 
we  are  satisfied  the  great  majority  of 
women  will  be  heartily  with  us.  Nay,  we 
believe  many  of  the  young  ladies  them¬ 
selves,  led  in  this  direction  more  by  fashion 
than  their  own  inclinations,  would  on  re¬ 
flection  acknowledge  the  force  of  what  we 
have  said. 

But,  having  addressed  ourselves  by  way 
of  protest  in  certain  particulars  to  adult 
women,  we  naturally  make  a  distinction. 
If  grown-up  young  gentlewomen  confine 
their  playittg  of  racing  or  rough  games  to 
a  family  party,  or  to  a  very  intimate  co¬ 
terie  of  friends,  our  objections  will  lose 
much  of  their  weight ;  though  still  we 
should  hold  to  our  guiding  principle,  that 
no  female  can  in  any  situation  afford  to 
disregard  the  figure  she  may  cut  to  others, 
even  en  farnille.  .And  we  would  rather  see 
this  principle  carried  to  the  verge  of  pru¬ 
dery,  than  neglected  and  “  pooh  poohed,” 
from  a  quaai  masmiline  notion  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  It  is,  however,  against  her  partic¬ 
ipation  in  what  are  essentially  male  sports 
and  male  sports  only — when  in  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  fashionable  entertainments — that 
we  have  been  remonstrating.  As  to  school¬ 
girls  up  to  a  certain  age,  we  of  course  ex¬ 
cept  them  from  any  prohibition  of  the 
kind.  Practically,  they  may  play  at  what 
they  please,  the  dears, — run,  jump,  roll, 
leap  frog,  tug  the  “  tug  of  war,”  bene 
placito,  along  with  brothers  and  boy- mates, 
if  only  the  maternal  eye  can  be  kept  away 
from  them  for  any  odd  half-hour  in  the 
day  ! 

There  is  yet  to  be  dealt  with  another 
aspect  of  the  modern  mannish  maiden, 
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apart  from  her  recreations,  and  it  is  a  se- 
lious  one  for  contemplation.  Have  we 
not  noticed  within  the  last  few  Tears  a 
change  in  the  demeanor  of  “  society” 
gills  toward  the  other  sex  ?  How  shall  we 
define  it  ?  A  kind  of  brusque  audacious¬ 
ness  in  conversation,  with  a  soupron  of 
slangy  chaff  :  an  affectation  of  assuming 
to  know  more  of  what  is  what  than  their 
mothers  and  giandmotbers  were  ever  per¬ 
mitted  or  supposed  to  know.  Do  they 
not  often  go  peiilousiy  near  the  border-line 
which  convmanre  prescribes  sbafl  not  be 
overstepped  ?  We  do  not  mean  this  last 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  alleged,  and 
truly,  that  our  ancestresses  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury'  thought  it  no  shame  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade,  and  when  young  demoiselles  of 
sensibility  and  vivacity  used  to  sigh  over 
the  misfortunes  of  a  Clarissa  Harlowe,  or 
divert  themselves  with  the  adventures  of 
Tom  Jones  and  Sophia  Western.  It  is 
something  quite  different  from  that  that 
the  present  race  of  young  women  affect. 
It  is  rather  a  total  want  of  sentiment  that 
prevails.  In  former  days  the  sex  weie 
wont  to  appeal  to  men  from  their  softer, 
gentler,  weaker  side.  Now,  it  is  the  re¬ 
verse.  They  appear  to  aim  at  meeting 
men  on  their  own  platform,  and  consorting 
with  them  as  like  to  like, — from  a  man’s 
standpoint  rather  than  from  a  woman’s. 
A  gill  nowadays  will  unabashed  chaff  her 
male  partner,  rally  him,  amuse  him,  in  his 
own  coin,  in  his  own  manner,  and  in  the 
way  he  would  her.  This  is  what  we  under¬ 
stand  as  the  female  mannishness  so  notice¬ 
able  in  the  bmu'  monde  of  to-day,  and,  we 
may  add,  so  unlovely.  It  is  foi^^rotten 
that  what  a  man  desires  in  a  woman  is 
contrast,  not  a  caricature  of  himself. 

What  is  the  immediate  result  ?  The 
”  male  thing,”  as  the  charming  little  Lilia 
dubbed  him,  may  be  tickled,  diverted, 
conceded  to,  in  this  way  ;  but  does  he  re¬ 
spect  the  concessorthe  more,  does  she  win 
his  liking,  draw  his  admiration,  on  these 
lines  I  lie  may  vote  his  fair  friend,  in  his 
modern  argot,  “  ripping  good  fun”  (an 
expression  once  reported  to  us  as  overheard 
in  this  connection)  ;  but  what  about  his 
inmost  feelings  toward  her  f  She  may, 
to  be  sure,  in  not  a  few  cases  retort  of  the 
modern  young  gentleman,  — does  he  pos¬ 
sess  any  feelings  worthy  of  her  considera¬ 
tion  ?  What  of  his  selfishness,  his  vanity, 
bis  utter  lack  of  the  old-fashioned  courtli¬ 
ness  to  women,  which  at  the  present  mo¬ 


ment  survives  chiefly  in  middle  aged  or 
eldeily  gentlemen  ?  No  doubt  aiguments 
might  be  bandied  to  and  fro  as  to  cause 
and  effect,  action  and  reaction,  in  this 
matter,  which  would  fill  many  more  of 
these  pages. 

Hut  now,  how  is  this  access  of  mannish¬ 
ness  in  our  female  associates  to  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  I  We  fear  the  reason  is  to  be 
songht  in  the  rather  strained  social  condi¬ 
tions  which  obtain  in  the  upper  classes  of 
this  our  day.  In  these  classes  the  dispro¬ 
portion  of  the  sexes  is  gradually  growing 
greater  by  reason  of  the  deportation  of  the 
men  to  foreign  parts  in  the  ever-increasing 
heat  of  comfietition.  In  the  suivival  of 
the  fittest,  thousands  of  young  men,  gen¬ 
tly  born  and  bred,  have  to  go  to  the  wall, 
and  disappear  out  of  society  at  home, 
whereas  their  sisters  remain  in  the  parental 
fold  to  jostle  and  crowd  one  another  nut 
in  the  haunts  of  Vanity  Fair.  What  fol¬ 
lows  f  Why,  this  :  a  sort  of  rough  com¬ 
petitive  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  redun¬ 
dant  sex  for  popularity  with  the  other, 
and  a  casting  about  for  the  best  means  to 
compass  this  end.  Thus  does  the  maiden 
fondly  imagine  that  by  imitation  of  the 
man’s  manners  and  modes  of  thought,  she 
can  level  up  to  him,  and  so  contiive 

'*  To  lift  the  woman’s  fall  in  divinity 

Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man 

forgetting  the  while  that 

*’  Could  we  make  her  as  the  man. 

Sweet  Love  were  slain  :  his  dearest  bond  is 

this. 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference.” 

Such,  we  venture  to  suggest,  is  a  possi¬ 
ble  explanation  of  tbe  set  of  the  wind  lat¬ 
terly  in  the  unfeminine  direction  we  de¬ 
plore  ;  which  has  given  to  girls,  and  not 
a  few  women,  mannish  manners,  mannish 
talk,  mannish  amusements.  The  tendency 
is  one  we  cannot  but  deem  as  unwholesome 
for  the  woman,  as  it  is  certainly  unrefining 
and  hardening  to  the  man.  In  proportion 
as  she  departs  from  the  old  and  true  ideal 
in  her  attitude  toward  him,  so  does  he  l>e- 
comc  more  exacting,  more  indifferent, 
more  ”  casual,”  as  the  stock  phrase  goes, 
toward  her.  Few  that  read  these  lines 
but  must  have  heard  the  oft-echoed  com¬ 
plaint  of  mothers  and  daughters  alike,  in 
respect  of  tbe  scant  deference,  the  free- 
and-easy  tone,  the  neglect  of  tbe  little 
courtesies,  the  undisguised  air  of  conde¬ 
scension,  exhibited  by  our  modern  bache- 
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lorn  to  the  yonthful  epi listers  they  may 
chance  a^inst  in  the  social  circle.  Of 
course,  a.H  we  have  already  noted,  these 
remarks  are  put  forward  with  limitations. 
As  there  are  men  and  men,  so  are  there 
women  and  women  ;  and  notwithstanding 
these  Tagaiies  in  a  few,  the  great  heart  of 
Hritish  womanhood,  we  are  satisfied,  beats 
true  enough.  Still,  there  is  a  danger, 
where  fashion  nets  its  seal  to  anything, 
however  extravagant. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  a  word 
upon  what  is  apparently  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  women’s  mania  to  masi^uerade  as 
men  ^their  taking  to  smoke  tobacco.  If 
the  voluminous  correspondence  which  has 
recently  appeared  on  this  subject  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  daily  paper,  and  other  (leriodicals,  is 
to  be  believed,  one  would  have  to  take  it 
that  this  habit,  permitted  to  men  on 
sufferance,  has  spread  like  an  epidemic 
among  the  other  sex.  Has  it  then  really 
come  to  this,  that  after  racking  our  brains 
over  the  interrogatory,  “  Is  marriage  a 
failure,”  we  arc  asked  to  discuss  seriously 
such  a  question  as  ”  Should  women 
smoke  f”  It  would  seem  so,  when  argu¬ 
ments  are  gravely  advanced  defending  the 
practice  among  the  weaker  sex,  all>cit  the 
pleas  set  up  are  of  the  Hiinsiest— just  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  advocates 
of  so  detestable  an  innovation.  One  knew 
that  certain  classes  of  women  abroad 
smoked,  and  a  phenomenal  Wy-smoker  in 
this  country  might  be  encountered  once  or 
so  perchance  in  a  lifetime.  Hut  beyond 
this,  one  thought  the  uses  of  tobacco  were 
confined  to  smoke-dried  old  beldams,  gyp¬ 
sy-women,  and  suchlike  females  of  the 
lowest  grades.  We  are  told,  forsooth, 
that  some  women  and  girls  have  irritable 
nerves,  and  require  soothing  with  tobacco  : 
that  smoking  conduces  to  companionship 
and  conviviality  between  the  sexes,  and 
helps  to  break  down  the  inconvenient  old- 
fashioned  partitions  that  divide  them  : 
that  women  have  as  much  right  to  smoko 
as  men.  And  to  clinch  the  matter  with 
the  unanswerable  dictum  of  fashion  a 
Transatlantic  correspondent,  claiming  some 
knowledge  of  our  ”  Upper  Ten,”  commits 
herself  to  the  amazing  statement  that, 
”  in  the  highest  society  in  England, smok¬ 
ing  among  women  has  now  l>ecome  as 
universal  as  among  men.  We  hear  further 
of  young  ladies  confessing,  without  shame 
or  ronfusion  of  face,  indeed  with  a  certain 
maidenly  pride,  to  occupying  themselves 


in  the  personal  coloring  of  meerschaum 
pipes  I 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
tenor,  would  be  farcical,  were  it  not,  as 
we  have  reason  to  fear,  partially  true. 
But,  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination 
to  go  further  into  this  matter  of  women’s 
smoking  here.  Nor  are  we  careful  to 
differentiate  as  Ivctween  cigar  and  cigar- 
ette,  meerschaum  or  clay  pipe,  in  any  such 
connection  ;  nor  yet  to  attempt  to  drag  in 
nicotine,  hygiene,  or  therapeutics,  to  make 
a  point  either  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
the  answer  to  the  question,  “Should  a 
woman  smoke  t”  is  not  self-evident  to  an 
average  woman’s  apprehension  and  in¬ 
stinct,  we  should  despair  of  ever  convinc¬ 
ing  her.  Whether  this  modern  fungous- 
growth  of  female  smoking  is  the  outcome 
of  the  hybrid  tomboyism  we  have  been 
lamenting  in  the  sex,  or  is  only  cousin- 
german  to  it,  we  know  not.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  regard  it  mainly  as  a 
phase  or  symptom  of  the  same  whimsical 
mimicry  of  men  which  for  the  moment  is 
in  vogue.  And  now,  to  have  done  with 
the  atmosphere  of  women’s  smoking- 
rooms,  we  will  close  this  part  of  our  ob¬ 
servations  with  a  quotation  from  one  of 
the  numerous  weekly'  serials  published 
specially  for  gentlewomen  :  “  liveii  gentle 
and  modest  girls  seem  to  be  bitten  with 
the  craze  for  flattering  the  other  sex  by 
imitating  their  dress,  following  their  pas¬ 
times,  and  adopting  their  vocabulary. 
Shirt-fronts,  pins,  bats,  waistcoats,  canes, 
are  borrowed  or  adopted,  and  pass  as  ar¬ 
ticles  of  ordinary  feminine  attire.  The 
habit  of  smoking  is  part  of  the  same  fash¬ 
ion.”  *  These  are  the  words  of  a  lady- 
writer,  whose  remarks  have  the  right  ring 
in  them,  and  we  fear  they  are  but  too  true. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  If  we 
have  seemed  in  our  observations  to  bear 
too  hardly  on  any  of  our  “  society”  sisters, 
wo  humbly  crave  their  pardon.  We  are 
of  those  who  recognize  to  the  full  the 
manifold  excellences  of  the  gentler  sex, 
their  unquestionable  superiority  to  man  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  their  capability  to 
teach  him  many  lessons  in  the  l»est  sense. 
But  it  is  precisely  because  this  is  so,  that 
we  desire  to  see  women  remain  women, 
and  not  aspire  to  be  poor  imitations  of 
men.  If  there  be  a  divinity  which  “  doth 
hedge  a  king,”  surely  there  isa  something 
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akio  to  divinity — burn  of  her  sweetneM, 
her  weakneHs,  her  lovingness — iniiercnt  in 
woman,  be  it  the  lowliest,  which  should 
hedge  her  in,  and  keep  her  wholly  woman 
in  her  thouglits  and  occupations.  And  so 
long  as  she  is  content  to  be  herself,  with 
the  idiosynctasies  and  limits  the  Great 
Modeller  has  assigned  to  her,  so  long  and 
no  longer  will  she  be  in  a  position  to  claim 
the  homage  of  her  complement — man.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  “  unhealthy  ideal  of 
chivalry,”  as  a  recent  writer  has  been 
pleased  to  call  it,  that  man  wants,  ”  a 
cross  between  an  angel  and  an  idiot,”  nor 
docs  he  look  for  perfection  in  her. 

“  A  creatnre  not  too  bright  or  irood 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ” 

will  suffice  him,  if  she  will  but  hold  fast 
to  her  womanliness,  and  let  it  clothe  her 
as  a  vesture.  The  ancient  well-trodden 
path  of  womankind,  fenced  and  guide- 
posted,  is,  we  arc  sure,  the  best  and  safest ; 
neither  are  the  last  years  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  nor  any  years  yet  to  come,  going 
to  show  us  a  more  excellent  way. 

You,  matron  and  maiden  of  the  present. 


April, 

should  alike  throw  all  your  weight  into 
the  scale  against  aught  that  tends  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  seeiiiliness,  the  dignity,  the  at¬ 
tractiveness,  the  lustre,  of  your  sex.  So 
will  you  best  help  to  maintain  for  the 
regulation  and  solace  of  mankind  the  true 
gynarciiy.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  you 
hope  to  realize  in  this  our  day  the  noble 
aspiration  of  the  sublime  singer,  ”  that 
our  daughters  may  be  as  corner-stones, 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.” 
And  such  of  you  as  may  be  at  times 
templed  to  think  lightly  of  woman’s 
powers  and  influence  in  the  past,  take  for 
your  comfort  as  our  last  words  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  youthful  Zorobabel  in  presence 
of  a  mighty  Median  monarch,  his  princes, 
governors,  chaplains,  and  high  officers. 
”  O  ye  men,  it  is  not  the  great  king,  nor 
the  multitude  of  men,  neilher  is  it  wine, 
that  excelletb  :  who  is  it  then  that  ruleth 
them,  or  hath  the  lordsliip  over  them  ?  are 
they  not  women  I  .  .  .  O  ye  men,  how 
can  it  be  but  women  should  be  strong  i 
.  .  .  O  ye  men,  are  not  wemen  strong  r’* 
— Blackwood' $  Magazine. 
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Tiik  wide  pampa  rough  with  long  grass  ; 
avast  level  disk  now  growing  dark,  the 
horizon  encircling  it  with  a  ring  as  fault¬ 
less  as  that  made  by  a  pebble  dropped  into 
smooth  water  ;  above  it  the  clear  sky  of 
June  wintry  and  pale,  still  showing  in  the 
west  the  saffron  hues  of  the  afterglow 
tinged  with  vapory  violet  and  gray.  In 
the  centre  of  the  disk  a  large  lovr  rancho 
thatched  with  yellow  rushes,  a  few  stunted 
trees  and  cattle  enciosuies  grouped  about 
it ;  and,  dimly  seen  in  the  shadows,  cattle 
and  sheep  reposing.  At  the  gate  stands 
Gregory  Gorostiaga,  lord  of  house,  lands 
and  ruminating  herds,  leisurely  unsaddling 
his  horse  ;  for  whatsoever  Giegory  does  is 
done  leisurely.  Although  no  person  is 
within  earshot  he  talks  much  over  his  task, 
now  rebuking  his  restive  animal,  and  now 
cursing  his  benumbed  Angers  and  the  hard 
knots  in  his  gear.  A  cuise  falls  readily 
and  not  without  a  certain  natural  grace 
from  Gregory’s  lips  ;  it  is  the  oiled  feather 


•  1  Esdras,  iv.  14,  32.  34. 


with  which  he  touches  every  difficult  knot 
encountered  in  life.  From  time  to  him 
he  glances  toward  the  open  kitchen  door, 
from  which  issue  the  fur-flaiing  light  of 
the  tire  and  familiar  voices,  with  savory 
smells  of  cookery  that  come  to  his  nostrils 
like  pleasant  messengers. 

The  unsaddling  over  at  last  the  freed 
horse  gallops  away,  neighing  joyfully,  to 
seek  his  fellows  ;  birt  Gregory  is  not  a 
four  footed  thing  to  hurry  himself;  and 
so,  stepping  slowly  and  pausing  freqireritly 
to  look  about  him  as  if  reluctant  to  quit 
the  cold  night  air,  he  turns  toward  the 
house. 

The  spacious  kitchen  was  lighted  by 
two  or  three  wicks  in  cups  of  melted  fat, 
and  by  a  great  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
clay  floor  that  cast  crowds  of  dancing 
shadows  on  the  walls  and  filled  the  whole 
room  with  grateful  warmth.  On  the  walls 
were  fastened  many  deers’  heads,  and  on 
their  convenient  prongs  were  hung  bridles 
and  lassos,  ropes  of  onions  and  garlics, 
bunches  of  dried  herbs,  and  various  other 
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object*.  At  the  fire  a  piece  of  beef  was 
roasting;  on  a  npit ;  and  in  a  lai^e  pot  sus¬ 
pended  b}’  hook  and  chain  from  the  smoke* 
blackened  central  beam,  boiled  and  bub* 
bled  an  ocean  of  mutton  broth,  pufiini^  out 
white  clouds  of  steam  redolent  of  herbs 
and  cummin-seed.  Close  to  the  fire,  skim¬ 
mer  in  hand,  sat  Maj^dalen,  Grei^ory’s  fat 
and  florid  wife,  enf^^a^ed  in  frying  piea  in 
a  second  smaller  pot.  There  also,  on  a 
hi);h,  straight-backed  chair,  sat  Ascension, 
her  sister-in  law,  a  wrinkled  spinster  ;  also, 
in  a  low  rush-bottomed  seat,  her  mother- 
in  law,  an  ancient  white-headed  dame, 
staring  vacantly  into  the  flames.  On  the^ 
other  side  of  the  fire  were  Gregory’s  two 
eldest  daughters,  occupied  just  now  in 
serving  mate  to  their  elders — that  harmless 
bitter  decoction  the  sipping  of  which  fills 
np  all  vacant  moments  from  dawn  to  bed¬ 
time — pretty  dove  eyed  girls  of  sixteen, 
l>oth  also  named  Magdalen,  but  not  after 
their  mother  nor  because  confusion  was 
loved  by  the  family  for  its  own  sake  ;  they 
were  twins,  and  boin  on  the  day  sacred  to 
Santa  .Magdalena.  Slumbering  dogs  and 
cats  were  disposed  almut  the  floor,  also 
four  children.  The  eldest,  a  Imy,  sitting 
with  legs  outstretched  before  him,  was 
cutting  threads  from  a  slip  of  colt’s  hide 
looped  over  his  great  toe.  The  two  next, 
boy  and  girl,  were  playing  a  sijnple  game 
called  nines,  once  known  to  English  chil¬ 
dren  as  nine  men’s  morrice  ;  the  lines 
were  rudely  scratched  on  the  clay  floor, 
and  the  men  they  played  with  were  bits  of 
hardened  clay,  nine  red  and  as  many  white. 
The  youngest,  a  girl  of  five,  sat  on  the 
floor  nursing  a  kitten  that  purred  content¬ 
edly  on  her  lap  and  drowsily  winked  its 
blue  eyes  at  the  file  ;  and  as  she  swayed 
herself  from  side  to  side  she  lisped  out  an 
old  lullaby  in  her  baby  voice. 

tiregory  stood  on  the  threshold  surveying 
this  domestic  scene  with  manifest  pleasuie. 

“  i’apa  mine,  what  have  you  brought 
me  ?”  cried  the  child  with  the  kitten. 

“  Brought  you,  interested  ?  Stiff 
whiskers  and  cold  hands  to  pinch  your 
dirty  little  cheeks.  How  is  your  cold  to¬ 
night,  mother  ?” 

“  Yes,  son,  it  is  very  cold  to-night  ; 
we  knew  that  before  you  came  in,”  replied 
the  old  dame  testily  as  she  drew  her  chair 
a  little  closer  to  the  fire. 

‘‘  It  is  useless  speaking  to  her,”  re¬ 
marked  Ascension.  “  With  her  to  be 
put  out  of  temper  is  to  be  deaf.” 


”  What  has  happened  to  put  her  out  I” 
be  asked. 

‘‘  I  can  tell  you,  papa,”  ciied  one  of 
the  twins.  ”  She  wouldn’t  let  me  make 
your  cigars  to  day,  and  sat  down  out  of 
doors  to  make  them  herself.  It  was  after 
breakfast  when  the  sun  was  warm.” 

‘‘  And  of  course  she  fell  asleep,”  chimed 
ill  Ascension. 

”  Let  me  tell  it,  auntie  !”  exclaimed 
the  other.  ”  And  she  fell  asleep,  and  in 
a  moment  Rosita’s  lamb  came  and  ate  up 
the  whole  of  the  tobacco-leaf  in  her  lap.” 

”  It  didn’t  !”  cried  Rosita,  looking  up 
from  her  game.  “  1  opened  its  nioiith 
and  looked  with  all  my  eyes,  and  there 
was  no  tobacco-leaf  in  it.” 

‘‘  That  lamb  !  that  lamb  !”  said  Greg¬ 
ory  slyly.  ”  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  are  turning  gray  before  our  time — all 
except  Rosita  !  Remind  me  to-morrow, 
wife,  to  take  it  to  the  flock  ;  or  if  it  has 
grown  fat  on  all  the  tobacco-leaf,  aprons 
and  old  shoes  it  has  eaten — ” 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !”  screamed  Rosita, 
starting  up  and  throwing  the  game  into 
confusion,  just  when  her  little  brother  had 
made  a  row  and  was  in  the  act  of  seizing 
on  one  of  her  pieces  in  triumph. 

”  Hush,  sidy  child,  he  will  not  harm 
your  lamb,”  said  the  mother  pausing  from 
her  task  and  raising  eyes  that  were  tearful 
with  the  smoke  of  the  fire  and  of  the 
cigarette  she  held  between  her  good-hu¬ 
mored  lips.  ”  And  now,  if  these  children 
have  finished  speaking  of  their  important 
affairs,  tell  me,  Gregory,  what  news  do 
you  l»ring  f” 

‘‘  They  say,”  he  returned,  sitting  down 
an  I  taking  the  mute-cup  from  his  d:iugh- 
ter’s  hand,  ”  that  the  invading  Indians 
bring  seven  hundred  lances,  and  that  those 
that  first  opposed  them  were  all  slain. 
Some  say  they  are  now  retreating  with 
the  cattle  they  have  taken  ;  while  others 
maintain  that  they  are  waiting  to  fight  our 
men.  ” 

”  Oh,  my  sons,  my  sons,  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  them  !”  cried  Magdalen,  bursting 
into  tears. 

‘‘  Why  do  yon  cry,  wife,  before  God 
gives  you  cause  ?”  returned  her  husband. 
”  Are  not  all  men  born  to  fight  the  infidel  ! 
Our  boys  are  not  alone — all  their  friends 
and  neighbors  are  with  them.” 

“  Say  not  this  to  me,  Gregory,  for  I  am 
not  a  fool  nor  blind.  All  their  friends  in¬ 
deed  !  And  this  very  day  I  have  seen  the 
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Nino  Diablo  ;  he  galloped  past  the  bouse, 
whistling  like  a  parti idge  that  knows  no 
care.  Why  must  my  two  sons  be  called 
away,  while  he,  a  youth  without  occupa¬ 
tion  and  with  no  mother  to  cry  for  him, 
remains  behind  t" 

“  You  talk  folly,  Magdalen,”  replied 
her  loid.  ”  Complain  that  the  ostrich 
and  puma  arc  more  favored  than  your  sons, 
since  no  man  calls  on  them  to  scive  the 
state  ;  but  mention  not  the  Nino,  fur  he 
is  freer  than  the  wild  things  which  Heaven 
has  made,  and  fights  not  on  this  side  nor 
on  that.” 

‘‘  Coward  !  Miserable  !”  murmured 
the  Incensed  mother. 

Whereupon  one  of  the  twins  flushed 
scarlet,  and  retoited,  ”  He  is  not  a  coward, 
mother  !” 

“  And  if  not  a  coward  why  docs  he  sit 
on  the  hearth  among  women  and  old  men 
in  times  like  these  i  fTrieved  am  I  to  hear 
a  daughUr  of  mine  speak  in  defence  of 
one  who  is  a  vagabond  and  a  stealer  of 
other  men’s  horses  !” 

The  girl’s  eyes  flashed  angrily,  but  she 
answered  not  a  word. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  woman,  and  ac¬ 
cuse  no  man  of  crimes,”  spoke  Gregory. 
”  Let  every  Christian  take  proper  care  of 
his  animals  ;  and  as  for  the  infidel’s  horse's, 
he  is  a  viituous  man  that  steals  them. 
The  girl  speaks  truth  ;  the  Nino  is  no 
coward,  but  he  fights  not  with  our  weap¬ 
ons.  The  web  of  the  spider  is  coarse  and 
ill-made  compared  with  the  snare  he 
spreads  to  entangle  his  prey.  Therefore 
l»e  warned  in  season,  my  daughter,  and 
fall  not  into  the  snare  of  the  Nifio  Diablo.” 

Again  the  girl  blushed  and  bung  her 
head. 

At  this  moment  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  the 
jangling  of  a  bell,  and  shouts  of  a  traveller 
to  the  horses  driven  before  him,  came  in 
at  the  open  door.  The  dogs  roused  them¬ 
selves,  almost  overturning  the  children  in 
their  hurry  to  rush  out ;  and  up  rose 
Gregory  to  find  out  who  was  approaching 
with  so  much  noise. 

‘‘  I  know,  papita,"  cried  one  of  the 
children.  ‘‘  It  is  uncle  Polycarp.” 

”  You  are  right,  child,”  said  her  father. 
‘‘  Cousin  Polycarp  always  arrives  at  night, 
shouting  to  his  animals  like  a  troop  of  Ind¬ 
ians.”  And  with  that  he  went  out  to 
welcome  his  boisterous  relative. 

The  traveller  soon  arrived,  spurring  his 
horse,  scared  at  the  light  and  snorting 


loudly,  to  within  two  yards  of  the  door. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  saddle  was  thrown 
off,  the  fore-feet  of  the  bell  mare  fettered, 
and  the  horses  allowed  to  wander  away  in 
quest  of  pasturage  ;  then  the  two  men 
tamed  into  the  kitchen. 

A  short,  burly  man  aged  about  fifty, 
wearing  a  soft  hat  thrust  far  back  on  his 
head,  with  truculent  greenish  eyes  beneath 
arched  bushy  eyebrows,  and  a  thick  shape¬ 
less  nose  surmounting  a  bristly  mustache 
— such  was  cousin  Poly  carp.  From  neck 
to  feet  he  was  covered  with  a  blue  cloth 
pourho,  and  on  his  heels  he  wore  enormous 
silver  spurs  that  clanked  and  jangled  over 
the  floor  like  the  fetters  of  a  convict.  Af¬ 
ter  greeting  the  women  and  bestowing  the 
avuncular  blessing  on  the  children,  who 
had  clamored  for  it  as  for  some  inestima¬ 
ble  boon — he  sat  down,  and  flinging  back 
his  poncho  displayed  at  his  waist  a  hitge 
silver-hilted  knife  and  a  heavy  brass  bar¬ 
relled  horse-pistol. 

”  Heaven  be  praised  for  its  goodness, 
cousin  Magdalen,”  he  said.  ”  What  with 
pies  ami  spices  your  kitchen  is  more  fra¬ 
grant  than  a  garden  of  flowers.  That’s  as 
it  should  be,  for  nothing  but  rum  have  I 
tasted  this  bleak  day.  And  the  boys  are 
away  fighting,  tiregory  tells  me.  Good  ! 
When  the  eaglets  have  found  out  their 
wings  let  them  try  their  talons.  What, 
cousin  Magdalen,  crying  for  the  boys  ! 
Would  yoir  have  had  them  girls  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  thousand  times,”  she  replied, 
drying  her  wet  eyes  on  her  apron. 

”  Ah,  Magdalen,  daughters  can’t  be  al¬ 
ways  young  and  sweet-tempered,  like  your 
brace  of  pretty  partridges  yonder  !  They 
grow  old,  cousin  Magdalen — old  and  ugly 
and  spiteful  ;  and  are  more  bitter  and 
worthless  than  the  wild  pumpkin.  l>ut  I 
speak  not  of  those  who  are  present,  for  I 
would  say  nothing  to  offend  my  respected 
cousin  Ascension,  whom  may  God  pre¬ 
serve,  though  she  never .  married.  ” 

“  Listen  to  me,  cousin  Polycarp,”  re¬ 
turned  the  insulted  dame  so  pointedly  al¬ 
luded  to.  ”  Say  nothing  to  me  nor  of  me, 
and  I  will  also  hold  my  peace  concerning 
you  ;  for  you  know  very  well  that  if  I 
were  disposed  to  open  my  lips  I  could  say 
a  thousand  things.” 

‘‘  Enough,  enough,  you  have  already 
said  them  a  thousand  times,’’  he  inter¬ 
rupted.  “  I  know  all  that,  cousin  ;  let 
us  say  no  more.” 

‘‘That  is  only  what  I  ask,”  she  re- 
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torted,  “  for  I  have  never  loved  to  bandy 
words  with  you  ;  and  you  know  already, 
therefore  I  need  not  recall  it  to  your  mind, 
that  if  I  am  single  it  is  not  because  some 
men  whose  names  I  could  mention  if  I  felt 
disposed — and  they  are  the  names  not  of 
dead  but  of  living  men — would  not  have 
been  glad  to  marry  me  ;  but  because  I 
preferred  my  liberty  and  the  goods  1  in- 
licrited  from  ‘my  father  ;  and  I  see  not 
what  advantage  there  is  in  being  the  wife 
of  one  who  is  a  brawler  and  drunkard  and 
s|>ender  of  other  people’s  money,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides.” 

‘‘  There  it  is  !”  said  Polycarp,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  fire.  ”  I  knew  that  1  had  thrust 
my  foot  into  a  red  ant’s  nest — careless  that 
I  am  !  Hut  in  truth.  Ascension,  it  was 
fortunate  for  you  in  those  distant  days  you 
mention  that  you  hardened  your  heart 
against  all  lovers.  For  wives,  like  cattle 
that  must  l>e  branderl  with  their  owner’s 
mark,  are  first  of  all  taught  submission  to 
their  husbands ;  and  consider,  cousin, 
what  tears  !  what  sufferings  !”  And  hav¬ 
ing  ended  thus  abruptly,  he  planted  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  busied  himself 
with  the  cigarette  he  had  been  trying  to 
roll  up  with  his  cold  drunken  fingers  for 
the  last  five  minutes. 

Ascension  gave  a  nervous  twitch  at  the 
red  cotton  kerchief  on  her  head,  and 
cleared  her  throat  with  a  sound  ”  sharp 
and  short  like  the  shrill  swallow’s  cry,” 
when  — 

”  Madre  del  Cielo,  how  you  frightened 
me  !”  screamed  one  of  the  twins,  giving 
a  great  start. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  outcry  was 
discovered  in  the  presence  of  a  young  man 
quietly  seated  on  the  bench  at  the  girl’s 
side,  lie  had  not  been  there  a  minute 
before,  and  no  person  had  seen  him  enter 
the  room— what  wonder  that  the  girl  was 
startled  !  lie  was  slender  in  form,  and 
had  small  hands  and  ^ect,  an  oval  olive 
face,  smooth  as  a  girl’s  except  for  the  in¬ 
cipient  mustache  on  his  lip.  In  place  of 
a  hat  he  wore  only  a  scarlet  ribbon  bound 
about  his  head,  to  keep  back  the  glossy 
black  hair  that  fell  to  his  shoulders  ;  and 
he  was  wrapped  in  a  white  woollen  Indian 
poncho,  while  his  lower  limbs  were  cased 
in  white  colt-skin  coverings,  shaped  like 
stockings  to  his  feet,  with  the  red  tassels 
of  his  embroidered  garters  falling  to  the 
ankles. 

”  The  Niifo  Diablo  !”  all  cried  in  a 


breath,  the  children  manifesting  the  great¬ 
est  joy  at  his  appearance.  But  old  Greg¬ 
ory  spoke  with  affected  anger.  ”  Why 
do  you  always  drop  on  us  in  this  treacher¬ 
ous  way,  like  rain  through  a  leaky  thatch  I” 
he  exclaimed.  ”  Keep  these  strange  arts 
for  your  visits  in  the  infidel  country  ;  here 
we  are  all  Christians,  and  praise  God  on 
the  threshold  when  we  visit  a  neighbor’s 
house.  And  now,  Nino  Diablo,  what 
news  of  the  Indians  ?” 

”  Nothing  do  1  know  and  little  do  I 
concern  myself  about  specks  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,”  returned  the  visitor  with  a  light 
laugh.  And  at  once  all  the  children 
gathered  round  him,  for  the  Nino  they 
considered  to  belong  to  them  when  he 
came,  and  not  to  their  elders  with  their 
solemn  talk  about  Indian  warfare  and  lost 
horses.  And  now,  now  he  would  finish 
that  wonderful  story,  long  in  the  telling, 
of  the  little  girl  alone  and  lost  in  the  great 
desert,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  met  to  discuss  what  they  should  do 
with  her.  It  was  a  grand  story,  even 
mother  Magdalen  listened,  though  she  pre¬ 
tended  all  the  time  to  be  thinking  only  of 
her  pies — and  the  teller,  like  the  grand 
old  historians  of  other  days,  put  most  elo¬ 
quent  speeches,  all  made  out  of  his  own 
head,  into  the  lips  (and  beaks)  of  the 
various  actors — puma,  ostrich,  deer,  cavy, 
and  the  rest. 

In  the  midst  of  this  performance  supper 
was  announced,  and  all  gathered  willingly 
round  a  dish  of  Magdalen’s  pies,  filled  with 
minced  meat,  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped 
small,  raisins,  and  plenty  of  spice.  After 
the  pies  came  roast  beef  ;  and,  finally, 
great  basins  of  mutton  broth  fragrant  with 
herbs  and  cummin-seed.  The  rage  of 
hunger  satisfied,  each  one  said  a  piayer, 
the  elders  murmuring  with  bowed  heads, 
the  children  on  their  knees  uplifting  shrill 
voices.  Then  followed  the  concluding 
semi  religious  ceremony  of  the  day,  when 
each  child  in  its  turn  asked  a  blessing  of 
father,  mother,  grandmother,  uncle,  aunt, 
and  not  omitting  the  stranger  within  the 
gates,  even  the  Nino  Diablo  of  evil-sound¬ 
ing  name. 

The  men  drew  forth  their  pouches,  and 
began  making  their  cigarettes,  when  once 
more  the  children  gathered  round  the 
story-teller,  their  faces  glowing  with  ex¬ 
pectation. 

‘‘  No,  no,”  cried  their  mother.  ‘‘  No 
more  stories  to-night — to  bed,  to  bed  !” 
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“  Oh,  mother,  mother  !”  cried  Rorita 
pleadins;ir,  and  Btruj;&:iing  to  free  herself  ; 
for  the  good  woman  had  dashed  in  among 
them  to  enforce  obedience.  “  CUi,  let  me 
stay  till  the  story  ends  !  The  reed-cat  has 
said  such  things  !  Oh,  what  will  they  do 
with  the  little  girl  V' 

“  And  oh,  mother  mine  !”  drowsily 
sobbed  her  little  sister  ;  “  the  armadillo 
that  said — that  said  nothing  because  it  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  the  partridge  that 
whistled  and  said, — ”  and  here  she  broke 
into  a  prolonged  wail.  The  boys  also 
added  their  voices  until  the  hubbub  was  no 
longer  to  be  borne,  and  Gregory  rose  up 
in  his  wrath  and  called  on  some  one  to 
lend  him  a  big  whip  ;  only  then  they 
yielded,  and  still  sobbing  and  casting  many 
a  lingering  look  behind,  were  led  fiom  the 
kitchen. 

During  this  scene  the  Nifto  had  been 
carrying  on  a  whispered  conversation  with 
the  pretty  Magdalen  of  his  choice,  heed¬ 
less  of  the  uproar  of  which  he  had  been 
the  indirect  cause  ;  deaf  also  to  the  bitter 
remarks  of  Ascension  concerning  some 
people  who,  having  no  homes  of  their  own, 
were  fond  of  coining  uninvited  into  other 
people’s  houses,  only  to  repay  the  hospi¬ 
tality  extended  to  them  by  stealing  their 
silly  daughter’s  affections,  and  teaching 
their  children  to  rebel  against  their  au¬ 
thority. 

But  the  noise  and  confusion  had  served 
to  arouse  Polycarp  from  a  drowsy  tit ;  for, 
like  a  boa  constrictor,  he  had  dined  large¬ 
ly  after  his  long  fast,  and  dinner  had  made 
him  dull  ;  bending  toward  his  cousin  he 
whispered  earnestly,  “  Who  is  this  young 
stranger,  (iregory  ?” 

“  In  what  corner  of  the  earth  have  yon 
been  hiding  to  ask  who  the  Nino  Diablo 
is  V '  returned  the  other. 

“  Must  I  know  the  history  of  every  cat 
and  dog  V  ’ 

“  The  NiHo  is  not  cat  nor  dog,  cousin, 
but  a  man  among  men,  like  a  falcon  among 
birds.  When  a  child  of  six  the  Indians 
killed  all  his  relations  and  carried  him  into 
captivity.  After  five  years  he  escaped  out 
of  their  hands,  and,  guided  by  sun  and 
stars  and  signs  on  the  eaith,  he  found  his 
way  back  to  the  Christian’s  country,  bring¬ 
ing  many  beantiful  horses  stolen  from  his 
captors  ;  also  the  name  of  Nino  Diablo 
first  given  to  him  by  the  infidel.  We 
know  him  by  no  other.” 

”  This  is  a  good  story  ;  in  truth  I  like 


it  well — it  pleases  me  mightily,”  said 
Polycarp.  “  And  what  more,  cousin 
Gregory  I” 

“  More  than  I  can  tell,  cousin.  Where 
he  comes  the  dogs  batk  not — who  knows 
why  I  Ilis  tread  is  softer  than  the  cat’s  ; 
the  untamed  horse  is  tame  fur  him.  Al¬ 
ways  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  yet  no  harm, 
no  scratch.  Why  f  Because  he  stoops 
like  the  falcon,  makes  his  'stroke  and  is 
gone — Heaven  knows  where  !” 

‘‘  What  strange  things  are  you  telling 
me  t  Wonderful  1  And  what  more,  cous¬ 
in  (iregory  ?” 

‘‘  He  often  goes  into  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  and  lives  freely  with  the  infidel,  dis¬ 
guised,  for  they  do  not  know  him  who 
was  once  their  captive.  They  speak  of 
the  Niho  Diablo  to  him,  saying  that  when 
they  catch  that  thir-f  they  will  flay  him 
alive.  He  listens  to  their  strange  stories, 
then  leaves  them,  taking  their  finest  port- 
choi  and  silver  ornaments,  and  the  flower 
of  their  horses.” 

”  A  brave  youth,  one  after  my  own 
heart,  cousin  (iregory.  Heaven  defend 
and  prosper  him  in  all  his  journeys  into 
the  Indian  territory  !  Before  we  part  I 
shall  embrace  him  and  offer  him  my  friend- 
ship,  which  is  woith  something.  More, 
tell  me  more,  cousin  (iregory  f” 

“  These  things  I  tell  you  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  ;  look  well  to  your  horses, 
cousin.” 

‘‘  What  !”  shouted  the  other,  lifting 
himself  up  from  his  stooping  posture,  and 
staring  at  his  relation  with  astonishment 
and  kindling  anger  in  his  countenance. 

The  conversation  had  been  carried  on 
in  a  low  tone,  and  the  sudden  loud  ex¬ 
clamation  startled  them  all — all  except  the 
Niho,  who  continued  smoking  and  chatting 
pleasantly  to  the  twins. 

”  Lightning  and  pestilence,  what  is  this 
you  say  to  me,  Gregory  (rorostiaga  !’’ 
continued  Polycarp,  violently  slapping  his 
thigh  and  thrusting  his  hat  farther  back 
on  his  head. 

“Prudence!”  whispered  Gregory. 
“  Say  nothing  to  offend  the  Nino  ;  he 
never  forgives  an  enemy — with  horses.” 

“  Talk  not  to  me  of  prudence  !”  bawled 
the  other.  “  You  hit  me  on  the  apple  of 
the  eye  and  counsel  m.s  not  to  cry  out. 
What  1  have  not  I,  whom  men  call  Poly¬ 
carp  of  the  South,  wrestled  with  tigers  in 
the  desert,  and  must  I  hold  my  peace  be¬ 
cause  of  a  boy — even  a  boy  devil  t  Talk 
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of  what  yon  like,  couain,  and  I  am  a  meek 
man— meek  as  a  sucking  habe  ;  hut  touch 
not  on  my  horses,  for  then  I  am  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  a  conflagration,  a  rirer  flooded  in 
winter,  and  all  wrath  and  destruction  like 
an  invasion  of  Indians  !  Who  can  stand 
before  me  ?  Ribs  of  stetl  are  no  protec¬ 
tion  !  Look  at  rny  knife  ;  do  you  ask 
whv  there  are  stains  on  the  blade  ?  Lis¬ 
ten  ;  l»ecause  it  has  gone  straight  to  the 
robber’s  heart  !”  And  with  that  he  drew 
out  his  great  knife  and  flourished  it  wildly, 
and  made  stabs  and  s'ashesatan  imaginary 
foe  suspended  above  the  fire. 

The  pretty  girls  grew  silent  and  pale 
and  trembled  like  poplar  leaves  ;  the  old 
grandmother  rose  up,  and  clutching  at  her 
shaw  toddled  hurriedly  away,  while  Ascen¬ 
sion  uttered  a  snort  of  disdain.  Hut  the 
Nirto  still  talked  and  smiled,  blowing  thin 
smoke-clouds  from  his  lips,  careless  of 
that  tempest  of  wrath  gathering  before 
him  ;  till,  seeing  the  other  so  calm,  the 
man  of  war  returned  his  weapon  to  its 
sheath,  and  glancing  round  and  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  conversational  tone,  in¬ 
formed  his  hearers  that  his  name  was  Pul- 
ycarp,  one  known  and  feared  by  all  men, 
— esfiecially  in  the  south  ;  that  he  was 
dis[>osed  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with 
the  entire  human  race,  and  he  tiereforc 
considered  it  unreasonable  of  some  men  to 
follow  him  about  the  world  asking  him  to 
kill  them.  “  I’erhaps,  ”  he  concluded, 
with  a  touch  of  irony,  “  they  think  I  gain 
snnething  by  putting  them  to  death.  A 
mistake,  good  friends  ;  1  gain  nothing  by 
it  !  I  am  not  a  vulture,  and  their  dead 
bodies  can  l»e  of  no  use  to  me.” 

Just  after  this  sanguinary  protest  and 
disclaimer  the  Nino  all  at  once  made  a 
gesture  as  if  to  impose  silence,  and  turned 
his  face  toward  the  door,  his  nostrils  di¬ 
lating,  and  his  eyes  appearing  to  grow 
large  and  luminous  like  those  of  a  caC 

“  What  do  you  hear,  Nino  I”  asked 
Gregory. 

“  I  hear  lapwings  screaming,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

”  (Inly  at  a  fox  perhaps,”  said  the 
other.  ”  But  go  to  the  door,  NiAo,  and 
listen.” 

“  No  need,”  he  returned,  dropping  his 
hand,  the  light  of  a  sudden  excitement 
passing  from  his  face.  “  ’Tis  only  a  single 
liorseman  riding  this  way  at  a  fast  gallop.” 

Poly  carp  got  up  and  went  to  the  door, 
saying  that  when  a  man  was  among  rob- 


liers  it  behooved  him  to  look'wcll  after  his 
cattle.  Then  he  came  back  and  sat  down 
again.  ”  Perhaps,”  he  remarked,  with  a 
side  glance  at  the  Nino,  ”  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  watch  the  thief.  A  lie,  cous¬ 
in  Gregory  ;  no  lapwings  are  screaming  ; 
no  single  horseman  approaching  at  a  fast 
gallop  !  The  night  is  serene,  and  earth  as 
silent  as  the  sepulchre.” 

”  Prudence  !”  whispered  Gregory 
again.  ”  Ah  !  cousin,  always  playful  like 
a  kitten  ;  when  will  you  grow  old  and 
wise  ?  Can  you  not  see  a  sleeping  snake 
without  turning  aside  to  stir  it  up  with 
your  naked  foot  ?” 

Strange  to  say.  Polycarp  made  no  reply. 
A  long  experience  in  getting  up  quarrels 
had  taught  him  that  these  impassive  men 
were,  in  truth,  often  enough  like  venom¬ 
ous  snakes,  quick  and  deadly  when  roused. 
He  became  secret  and  watchful  in  his  man¬ 
ner. 

All  now  were  intently  listening.  Then 
said  Gregory,  ‘‘  Tell  us,  Nino,  what  voices, 
hne  as  the  trumpet  of  the  smallest  fly,  do 
you  hear  coming  from  that  great  silence  t 
Has  the  mother  skunk  put  her  little  ones 
to  sleep  in  their  kennel  and  gone  out  to 
seek  for  the  pipit’s  nest  f  Have  fox  and 
armadillo  met  to  challenge  each  other  to 
fresh  trials  of  strength  and  cunning  i 
What  is  the  owl  saying  this  moment  to 
his  mistress  in  piaise  of  her  big  green 
eyes  ?” 

The  young  man  smiled  slightly  but  an- 
sweied  not ;  and  for  full  flve  minutes  more 
all  listened,  then  sounds  of  approaching 
hoofs  became  audible.  Dogs  began  to 
bark,  horses  to  snort  in  alarm,  and  (Greg¬ 
ory  rose  and  went  forth  to  receive  the  late 
night- wanderer.  Soon  he  appeared,  beat¬ 
ing  the  angry  barking  dogs  off  with  his 
whip,  a  white-faced,  wild-haired  man, 
furiously  spurring  his  horse  like  a  person 
demented  or  flying  from  robbers. 

”  Ave  Maria  !'*  he  shouted  aloud  ;  and 
when  the  answer  was  given  in  suitable 
pious  words,  the  scared  looking  stranger 
drew  near,  and  bending  down  said,  ‘‘  Tell 
me,  good  friend,  is  one  whom  men  call 
Nino  Diablo  with  you  ;  for  to  this  house 
I  have  been  directed  in  my  search  for 
him  ?” 

“  lie  is  within,  friend,”  answered  Greg¬ 
ory.  ‘‘  Follow  me  and  yon  shall  see  him 
with  your  own  eyes.  Only  first  unsaddle, 
so  that  your  horse  may  roll  before  the 
sweat  dries  on  him.” 
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How  many  horses  bare  I  ridden  their 
last  journey  on  this  quest  !”  said  the  stran¬ 
ger,  hurriedly  pulling  ofl  the  saddle  and 
rugs.  “  But  tell  me  one  thing  more  ;  is 
he  well— no  indisposition!  Has  he  met 
with  no  accident — a  broken  bone,  a 
sprained  ankle !” 

“  Friend,”  said  Gregory,  “  I  have  heard 
that  once  in  past  times  the  moon  met  with 
an  accident,  but  of  the  Nifio  no  such  thing 
has  been  reported  to  me.” 

With  this  assurance  the  stranger  fol¬ 
lowed  his  host  into  the  kitchen,  made  his 
salutation,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  He 
was  about  thirty  years  old,  a  good-looking 
man,  but  his  face  was  haggard,  his  eyes 
bloodshot,  his  manner  restless,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  like  one  half  crazed  by  some  great 
calamity.  The  hospitable  Magdalen  placed 
food  before  him  and  pressed  him  to  eat. 
He  complied,  although  reluctantly,  des¬ 
patched  his  supper  in  a  few  moments,  and 
murmured  a  prayer  ;  then,  glancing  curi¬ 
ously  at  the  two  men  seated  near  him, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  burly,  well 
armed,  and  dangerous-looking  Polycarp. 
”  Friend,”  he  said,  his  agitation  increasing 
as  he  spoke,  four  days  hare  I  been  seek¬ 
ing  you,  taking  neither  food  nor  rest,  so 
great  was  my  need  of  your  assistance. 
You  alone,  after  God,  can  help  me.  Help 
me  in  this  strait,  and  half  of  ail  I  possess 
in  land  and  cjittle  and  gold  shall  be  freely 
given  to  you,  and  the  angels  above  will  ap¬ 
plaud  your  deed  !” 

“  Drunk  or  mad  f”  was  the  only  reply 
voucbsafetl  to  this  appeal. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  stranger  with  dignity, 
“  I  have  not  tasted  wine  these  many  days, 
nor  has  my  great  grief  crazed  me.  ’  ’ 

“  Then  what  ails  the  man  ?”  said  Pol¬ 
ycarp.  “  Fear  perhaps,  for  he  is  white 
in  the  face  like  one  who  has  seen  the  Ind¬ 
ians.” 

‘‘  In  truth  I  have  seen  them.  I  was 
one  of  those  unfortunates  who  first  opposed 
them,  and  most  of  the  friends  who  were 
with  me  are  now  food  for  wild  dogs. 
Where  our  houses  stood  there  are  only 
ashes  and  a  stain  of  blood  on  the  ground. 
Oh,  friend,  can  you  not  guess  why  you 
alone  were  in  my  thoughts  when  this 
trouble  came  to  me — why  1  have  ridden 
day  and  night  to  find  you  !” 

‘‘  Demons  !”  exclaimed  Polycarp, 
”  into  what  quagmires  would  this  man 
lead  me  ?  Once  for  all  I  understand  you 
not !  Leave  me  in  peace,  stninge  man, 


or  we  shall  quarrel.”  And  here  he  tapped 
his  weapon  significantly. 

At  this  juncture,  Gregory,  who  took  his 
time  about  everything,  thought  proper  to 
interpose.  “  You  are  mistaken,  friend,” 
said  he.  ”  The  young  man  sitting  on 
your  right  is  the  Nino  Diablo,  for  whom 
you  inquired  a  little  while  ago.” 

A  look  of  astonishment,  followed  by 
one  of  intense  relief,  came  over  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  face.  Turning  to  the  young  man  ho 
said,  ”  My  friend,  forgive  me  this  mistake. 
Grief  has  perhaps  dimmed  my  sight  ;  but 
sometimes  the  iron  blade  and  the  blade  of 
finest  temper  are  not  easily  distinguished 
by  the  eye.  When  we  try  them  we  know 
which  is  the  brute  metal,  and  cast  it  aside 
to  take  up  the  other,  and  trust  our  life  to 
it.  The  words  1  have  spoken  were  meant 
for  you,  and  you  have  heard  them.” 

”  What  can  1  do  for  you,  friend  I”  said 
the  Nino. 

“  Oh,  sir,  the  greatest  service  !  You 
can  restore  my  lost  wife  to  me.  The 
s.-)vagcs  have  taken  her  away  into  captivity. 
What  can  1  do  to  save  her^I  who  cannot 
make  myself  invisible,  and  fly  like  the 
wind,  and  compass  all  things  !”  And 
here  he  bowed  his  head,  and  covering  his 
face  gavo  way  to  over  mastering  grief. 

“  Becomfoitcd,  friend,”  said  the  other, 
touching  him  lightly  on  the  arm.  ”  1 
will  restore  her  to  you.” 

”  Oh,  fiiend,  how  shall  I  thank  you  for 
these  words  !”  cried  the  unhappy  man, 
seizing  and  pressing  the  Nino’s  hand. 

“Tell  me  her  name — describe  her  to 
me. 

”  Torcuata  is  her  name — Torcuata  de  la 
Rosa.  She  is  one  finger’s  width  taller 
than  this  young  woman,”  indicating  one 
of  the  twins  who  was  standing.  “  But 
not  dark  ;  her  cheeks  are  rosy — no,  no,  I 
forget,  they  will  be  pale  now,  whiter  than 
the  grass-plumes,  with  stains  of  dark  color 
under  the  eyes.  Brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  but  very  deep  blue.  Look  well, 
friend,  lest  you  think  them  black  and  leave 
her  to  perish.” 

“  Never  !”  remarked  Gregory,  shaking 
his  head. 

“  Enough — you  have  told  me  enough, 
friend,”  said  the  Nino,  rolling  up  a  cigar¬ 
ette. 

“  Enough  !”  repeated  the  other,  sur¬ 
prised.  “  But  you  do  not  know  ;  she  is 
my  life  ;  my  life  is  in  your  hands.  How 
can  I  persuade  you  to  be  with  mo  !  Cat- 
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tie  1  have.  I  had  j^one  to  paj  the  herde- 
nien  their  wa^a  when  t  he  Indiana  came  un¬ 
expectedly  ;  and  my  houac  at  La  Chilea, 
on  the  banka  of  the  [.aiigueyu,  waa  burned, 
and  iny  wife  taken  away  cJurin|];  my  abaence. 
Ei^ht  hundred  head  of  cattle  have  eacaped 
the  aavaffea,  and  half  of  them  ahall  be 
yuura  ;  and  half  of  all  1  poaaeaa  in  money 
and  land.” 

“  Cattle  !”  retiune<I  the  Nifto  amiling, 
and  holdinp'  a  li);hte<l  atick  to  hia  cigarette. 
“  1  have  enouf^h  to  eat  without  molesting 
tnyaelf  with  the  care  of  cattle.” 

‘‘  Btit  I  told  you  that  I  had  other 
thinga,”  aaid  the  atranger  full  of  diatreaa. 

The  young  man  laughed,  and  roae  from 
hia  aeat. 

Liaten  to  me,”  he  aaid.  ”  I  go  now 
to  follow  the  Indiana — to  mix  with  them, 
perhafia.  They  are  retreating  alowly, 
burdened  with  much  apoil.  In  fifteen  daya 
go  to  the  little  town  of  Tandil,  and  wait 
fur  me  there.  Aa  for  land,  if  <^od  haa 
given  ao  much  of  it  tj  the  oatrich  it  ia  not 
a  thing  fur  a  man  to  set  a  great  value  on.” 
Then  he  bent  down  to  whiaper  a  few  worda 
in  the  ear  of  the  girl  at  hia  aide  ;  and  im- 
nte<)iatc!y  afterward,  withaaimple  ”  good¬ 
night”  to  the  othera,  atepped  lightly  from 
the  kitchen.  By  another  door  the  girl 
alao  liuniedly  left  the  room,  to  hide  her 
tears  from  the  watchful  censuring  eyes  of 
mother  and  aunt. 

Then  the  stranger,  recovering  from  hia 
astonishment  at  the  abrupt  ending  of  the 
conversation,  started  up,  and  crying  aloud, 
‘‘  Stay  !  stay  one  moment — one  word 
more  !”  rushed  out  after  the  young  man. 
At  some  distance  from  the  house  he  caught 
sight  of  the  NiAo,  sitting  motionless  on 
his  horse,  aa  if  waiting  to  s{>eak  to  him. 

“  This  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,” 
spoke  the  NiAo.  bending  down  to  the  other. 
”  Cro  back  to  I>Mngiieyu,  and  rebuild  your 
house,  and  exfiect  me  there  with  your  wife 
in  about  thirty  days.  When  I  bade  you 
go  to  the  Tandil  in  fifteen  days,  I  spoke 
only  to  mislead  that  man  I’olycarp,  who 
has  an  evil  mind.  Can  I  ride  a  hundred 
leagues  and  back  in  fifteen  days  ?  Say  no 
word  of  this  to  any  man.  And  fear  not. 
If  I  fail  to  return  with  your  wife  at  the 
appointed  time  take  some  of  that  money 
you  have  offered  me,  and  bid  a  priest  say 
a  mass  for  my  soul’s  repose  ;  for  eye  of 
man  shall  never  see  me  agiiin,  and  the 
brown  hawks  will  be  complaining  that  there 
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ia  no  more  flesh  to  be  picked  from  my 
bones.  ” 

During  this  brief*  colloquy,  and  after¬ 
ward,  when  Gregory  and  his  women-folk 
went  off  to  bed,  leaving  the  atranger  to 
sleep  in  bis  ruga  beside  the  kitchen  fire. 
Polycarp,  who  had  awom  a  mighty  oath 
not  to  close  hia  eyes  that  night,  busied 
himself  making  his  hoises  secure.  Driv¬ 
ing  them  home,  he  tied  them  to  the  posts 
of  the  gate  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the 
kitchen  door.  Then  he  sat  down  by  the 
fire  and  smoked  and  dozed,  and  cursed  hia 
dry  mouth  and  drowsy  eyes  that  were  so 
hard  to  keep  open.  At  intervals  of  about 
fifteen  minutes  he  would  get  up  and  go 
out  to  satisfy  himself  that  hia  precious 
horses  were  still  safe.  At  length  in  rising, 
some  time  after  midnight,  his  foot  kicked 
against  some  loud-sounding  metal  object 
lying  beside  him  on  the  floor,  which,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  copper  bell 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  cuiioualy  like  the 
one  fastened  to  the  neck  of  his  l>ell  marc. 
Bell  in  hand,  he  stepped  to  the  dour  and 
put  out  his  head,  and  lo  !  his  horses  weie 
no  longer  at  the  gate  1  Eight  horses  : 
seven  iron-gray  geldings,  every  one  of  them 
swift  and  sure-footed,  sound  as  the  bcil  in 
his  hand,  and  as  like  each  other  as  seven 
claret-colored  eggs  in  the  tinamou’s  nest  ; 
and  the  eighth  the  gentle  piebald  mare — 
the  madrina  his  horses  loved  and  would 
follow  to  the  world’s  end,  now,  alas  !  with 
a  thief  on  her  back  !  Gone — gone  ! 

lie  rushed  out,  uttering  a  succession  of 
frantic  howls  and  imprecations  ;  and  final¬ 
ly,  to  wind  up  the  performance,  dashed 
the  now  useless  bell  with  all  his  energy 
against  the  gate,  shattering  it  into  a  hun¬ 
dred  pieces.  Oh,  that  bell,  how  often  and 
how  often  in  how  many  a  wayside  public- 
house  had  he  Imasted.  in  his  cups  and 
when  sober,  of  its  mellow,  far-reaching 
tone, — the  sweet  sound  that  assured  him  in 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night  that  his  be¬ 
loved  steeds  were  safe  !  Now  he  danced 
on  the  broken  fragments,  digging  them 
into  the  earth  with  his  heel  ;  now  in  bis 
frenzy,  he  could  have  dug  them  up  again 
to  grind  them  to  powder  with  his  teeth  ! 

The  children  turned  restlessly  in  l)cd,  , 
dreaming  of  the  lost  little  girl  in  the  desert ; 
and  the  stranger  half  awoke,  muttering, 

‘‘  Courage,  O  Torcuata — let  n  rt  your  heart 
break.  .  .  .  Soul  of  my  life,  he  gives 
you  back  to  rno — on  tny  bosom,  roaa  frtt- 
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crt,  rom  frnca  /"  Then  the  hands  un¬ 
clenched  themselves  af;;iin,  and  the  mntter- 
injf  died  away.  Unt  (Jrcgory  woke  fnllv, 
and  instantly  divined  tho  canw  of  the 
clamor.  “  .Magdalen  !  Wife  !”  he  said. 
**  Listen  to  Lolycarp  ;  the  Nifio  has  paid 
him  out  for  his  insolence  !  Oh,  fool,  I 
warned  him,  and  be  wonid  not  listen  !” 
Bnt  Magdalen  refused  to  wake  ;  and  so, 
hiding  his  liead  nnder  the  coverlet,  he 
made  the  bed  shake  with  suppressed  laugh¬ 
ter,  so  pleased  was  he  at  the  clever  trick 
played  on  his  blustering  cousin.  All  at 
once  his  laughter  ceased,  and  out  {>opped 
his  head  again,  showing  in  the  dim  light 
a  somewhat  long  and  solemn  face.  Fur 
he  had  suddenly  thought  of  his  pretty 
daughter  asleep  in  the  adjoining  room. 
Asleep  !  Wide  awake,  more  likely,  think¬ 
ing  of  her  sweet  lover,  brushing  the  dews 
frum  the  hoary  pampas  grass  in  his  south¬ 
ward  flight,  speeding  away  into  the  heart 
of  the  vast  mysterious  wilderness.  Lis¬ 
tening  also  to  her  uncle,  the  desperado, 
apostrophizing  the  midnight  stars  ;  while 
with  his  knife  he  excavates  two  deep 
trenches,  three  yards  long  and  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles — a  sacred  symbol 
on  which  he  intends,  when  finished,  to 
swear  a  most  horrible  vengeance.  “  l*er- 
Iraps,”  muttered  Gregory,  ”  the  Nifio  has 
still  other  pranks  to  play  in  this  house.” 

When  the  stranger  heard  next  morning 
what  had  happened,  he  was  better  able  to 
understand  the  Nino’s  motive  in  giving 
him  that  (caution  overnight  ;  nor  was  he 
gtc-atly  put  out,  but  thought  it  l>etter  that 
an  evil-minded  man  should  lose  his  horses 
than  that  the  Nino  should  set  out  badly 
mounted  on  such  an  adventure. 

*•  Let  me  not  forget,”  said  the  robbed 
man,  as  he  rode  away  on  a  horse  borrowed 
from  his  cousin,  ”  to  be  at  the  Tandil  this 
day  foitnight,  with  a  sharp  knife  and  a 
blunderbuss  charged  with  a  handful  of 
powder  and  not  fewer  than  twenty-three 
•lugs.” 

Terribly  in  earnest  was  I’olycarp  of  the 
South  !  He  was  there  at  the  appointed 
time,  slugs  and  all  ;  but  the  smooth¬ 
cheeked,  mystt  nous  child-devil  came  not  ; 
nor,  stranger  still,  did  the  scared-looking 
de  la  Rosa  come  clattering  in  to  look  for 
his  lost  Torcuata.  At  the  end  of  that  fif¬ 
teenth  day  de  la  Rosa  was  at  Ijanguejii, 
seventy-five  miles  from  the  Tandil,  alone  in 
his  new  rancho,  which  had  just  been  re¬ 
built  with  the  aid  of  a  few  neighbors. 


April, 

Through  all  that  night  be  sat  alone  by  tha 
Are,  pondering  many  things.  If  he  could 
only  recover  Iris  lost  wife,  then  be  would 
bid  a  long  farewell  to  that  wild  frontier 
and  take  her  across  the  great  sea,  and  to 
that  old  tree-shaded  stone  farm-house  in 
Andalusia,  which  he  had  left  a  boy,  and 
where  his  aged  parents  still  lived,  thinking 
no  more  to  see  their  wandering  son.  His 
resolution  was  taken  ;  he  would  sell  all  he 
possessed,  all  except  a  portion  of  his  land 
in  the  Langneyri  with  the  house  he  had 
just  rebuilt  ;  and  to  the  Nino  Diablo,  the 
deliverer,  he  would  say,  “  Friend,  though 
yon  despise  the  things  that  others  value, 
take  this  land  and  poor  house  for  the  sake 
of  the  girl  Magdalen  you  love  ;  for  then 
perhaps  her  parents  will  no  longer  deny 
tier  to  you.” 

He  was  still  thinking  of  these  things, 
when  a  dozen  or  twenty  military  starlings 
— that  cheerful  scarlet- breasted  songster  of 
the  lonely  pampas — alighted  on  the  thatch 
outside,  and  warbling  their  gay,  careless 
winter-music  told  him  that  it  was  day. 
And  all  day  long,  on  foot  and  on  horse¬ 
back,  his  thoughts  were  of  his  lost  Tur- 
cuata  ;  and  when  evening  once  more  drew 
near  his  heart  was  sick  with  suspense  and 
longing  ;  and  climbing  the  ladder  placed 
against  the  gable  of  his  rancho  he  stood  on 
the  roof  gazing  westward  into  the  hlue 
distance.  The  sun,  crimson  and  large, 
sunk  into  the  great  green  sea  of  grass  ; 
and  from  all  the  plain  rose  the  tender  flut¬ 
ing  notes  of  the  tinamou  partridges,  bird 
answering  bird.  “  Oh,  that  I  could  pierce 
the  haze  with  my  vision,”  he  murmured, 
”  that  I  could  see  acruss  a  hundred  leagues 
of  level  plain,  and  look  this  moment  un 
your  sweet  face,  Torcuata  !” 

And  Torcuata  was  in  truth  a  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  him  at  that  moment ; 
and  if  the  miraculous  sight  he  wished  for 
had  been  given,  this  was  what  he  would 
have  seen.  A  wide  barren  plain  scantily 
clothed  with  yellow  tufts  of  grass  and 
thorny  shrubs,  and  at  its  southern  extrem¬ 
ity,  shutting  out  the  view  on  that  side,  a 
low  range  of  duuc-like  hills.  Over  this 
level  ground,  toward  the  range,  moves  a 
vast  herd  of  cattle  and  horses — fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  head — followed  by  a 
scattered  horde  of  savages  armed  with  their 
long  lances.  In  a  small  compact  body  in 
the  centre  ride  the  captives,  women  and 
children.  Just  as  the  red  orb  touches  tho 
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horizon  the  hiiis  are  passed,  and  lo  I  a  wide 
^auy  valley  beyond,  with  flocks  and  herds 
pasturing,  and  scattered  trees,  and  the  blue 
gleam  of  water  from  a  chain  of  small  lakes  ! 
Theic,  full  in  sight,  is  the  Indian  settle* 
ment,  the  smoke  rising  peacefully  up  from 
the  clusterotl  huts.  At  the  sight  of  home 
the  savages  burst  into'luud  cries  of  joy  and 
triumph,  answered,  as  they  drew  near, 
with  piercing  screams  of  welcome  from  the 
village  population,  chiefly  composed  of 
women,  children  and  old  men. 

It  is  past  midnight ;  the  young  moon 
has  set  ;  the  last  tires  are  dying  down  ; 
the  shouts  and  loud  noise  of  excited  talk 
and  laughter  have  ceased,  and  the  weary 
warriors,  after  feasting  on  sweet  mare’s 
flesh  to  repletion,  have  fallen  asleep  in 
their  huts,  or  lying  out  of  doom  on  the 
ground.  Only  the  dogs  are  excited  still 
and  keep  up  an  incessant  barking.  Even 
the  captive  women,  huddled  together  in 
one  hut  in  the  middle  of  the  settlement, 
fatigued  with  their  long  rough  journey, 
have  cried  themselves  to  sleep  at  last. 

At  length  one  of  the  sad  sleepers  wakes, 
or  half  wakes,  dreaming  that  some  one 
has  called  her  name,  ilow  could  such  a 
thing  be  f  Yet  her  own  name  still  seems 
ringing  in  her  brain,  and  at  length,  fully 
awake,  she  find  herself  intently  listening. 


Again  it  sounded — “  Torcuata” — a  voice 
flee  as  the  pipe  of  a  mosquito,  yet  so  sharp 
and  distinct  that  it  tingled  in  her  ear.  She 
sat  up  and  listened  again,  and  once  more 
it  sounded  “  Torcuata  I”  “  Who  speaks !” 
she  returned  in  a  fearful  whisper.  The 
voice,  still  flne  and  small,  replied,  “  Come 
out  from  among  the  othere  until  you  touch 
the  wall.”  Trembling  she  obeyed,  creep¬ 
ing  out  from  among  the  sleepers  until  she 
came  into  contact  with  the  side  of  the  hut. 
Then  the  voice  sounded  again,  ”  Creep 
round  the  wall  until  you  come  to  a  small 
crack  of  light  on  the  other  side.”  Again 
she  obeyed,  and  when  she  reached  the  line 
of  faint  light  it  widened  quickly  to  an 
aperture,  through  which  a  shadowy  arm 
was  passed  round  her  waist ;  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  lifted  up,  and  saw  the  stars 
above  her,  and  at  her  feet  dark  forms  of 
men  wrapped  in  their  ponchot  lying  asleep. 
But  no  one  woke,  no  alarm  was  given  ;  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  she  was  mounted, 
man-fashion,  on  a  bare-backed  horse, 
speeding  swiftly  over  the  dim  plains,  with 
the  shadowy  form  of  her  mysterious  de¬ 
liverer  some  yards  in  advance,  driving  be¬ 
fore  him  a  score  or  so  of  horses.  He  had 
only  spoken  half-a-dozen  words  to  her 
since  their  escape  from  the  hut,  but  she 
knew  by  those  words  that  he  was  taking 
her  to  Ljmgucy  ti.  —MaemillaH't  Magaziru. 


“  C.\MELOT.NOON.” 

BY  WILLrAM  U.  HAROrNQB. 

Til*  scarlet  lady  of  Camelot, 

Lo  !  she  leans  in  the  July  weather. 

Ere  the  July  noon  be  hot. 

While  the  knights  ride  by  together. 

“  Now,”  she  saith,  “  might  this  thing  be. 
Which  of  the  knights  would  I  have  with  me  !” 

Burning  blue  the  skies  above. 

Red  her  turrets  in  the  sun. 

All  the  July  day  must  run 
Ere  returns  the  night  of  love  : 

Ijeaning  from  her  balcony, 

“  Which  of  the  knights,”  she  saith,  “  for  me  f” 

And  the  sun  strikes  down  the  street — 

Strikes  the  horses  as  they  tread, 

W’ith  their  riders  belmeted. 

On  the  pavement  at  her  feet : 

And  the  riders  glance  where  she 
Leans  out  from  her  balcony. 
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All  the  sun  is  in  her  Itair, 

All  the  sky  is  in  her  eyes  : 

Esch  looks  op  in  lorcr’s  wise 
At  the  lady  leaning  there. 

While  she  fancies  drowsily, 

Which  of  all  these  knights  for  me  t" 

On  a  level  with  her  look 

Runs  the  river,  right  and  left, 

Like  the  silver  in  a  weft. 

Like  the  blazon  in  a  book  ; 

And  beneath  her  lies  the  way 
Where  the  knights  ride  by  to-day. 

And  blue  sky  and  turrets  red 
And  her  balconv  of  gold 
And  the  martial  airs  up.roiled 
Through  her  jasmins  overhead — 

All  about  her  one  by  one — 

Set  her  dreaming  in  the  sun. 

Till  the  vair  and  samite  fall 
Round  her  languid  body  fair, 

White  and  red  about  her,  where 
She  leans  over  from  the  wall — 

“  There  they  ride  below,”  saith  she, 

‘‘  Which  of  all  these  knights  for  me  !” 

And  Ser  Pelleas,  and  I>avaine, 

And  his  brother,  bold  Ser  Torre, 

And  Valence  and  Sagramore, 

(Kiss  them  once  and  kiss  again  I) 

But  she  scorns  Ser  Percival 
Who  hath  sometime  been  her  thrall. 

And  Ser  Modred,  and  Ser  Dors, 

And  Ser  Gareth  young  and  line, 

”  Could  I  have  this  will  of  mine. 
Which  should  linger  at  my  doors  f 
Now  Sir  Tristram  is  over  sea, 

W'hich  of  all  these  knights  for  me  f” 

In  her  merry  mood  and  glad, 

She  leans  laughing  ont  of  breath, 

Till  two  nobler  pass  beneath — 
I^inncelot  and  Galahad — 

And  she  silences  her  glee, 

“  Which  of  these  two  Knights  for  me  f” 

W'ith  a  lover’s  passion-hot 

Glance,  he  gazed  into  her  face. 

Doffed  his  plume  with  mocking  grace. 
Showed  the  brows  of  Launcelot. 

(Surely,  surely,  it  is  be 
Is  the  knight  of  all  for  thee  1) 
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But  meanwhile  Ser  Gralabad, 

I.iaaghmg  never  with  them  all, 

Twitched  not  once  his  eyelids’  fall — 

Grave  but  neither  proud  nor  sad — 

And  he  glanced  not  once  where  she 
Leaned  out  from  her  balcony. 

Ptince  of  innocence  and  love  ! 

Sweetest  eyes  in  all  the  world, 

Lips  of  purity,  but  curled 
In  contempt  of  her  above'— 

(Not  of  her,  but  of  the  way 
Her  bright  house  defames  the  day.) 

All  aglint  upon  his  head. 

On  the  beautiful  reserve 

Of  his  strength  that  scorned  to  swerve, 

Were  the  sun’s  keen  arrows  shed. 

“  Ah  !  fair  Christ !”  she  cried,  “  ’tis  he  ! 

The  one  knight  worth  all  for  me.” 

So  he  passed  her  in  his  line. 

And  she  strained  from  out  her  place 
For  one  look  of  his  sweet  face. 

For  a  gesture,  for  a  sign. 

But  his  looks  are  far  away. 

Straight  afront  into  the  day. 

The  scarlet  lady  of  Cainelot, 

Lo  !  she  lies,  in  the  July  weather, 

While  the  July  noou  burns  hot, 

And  the  knights  lide  away  together — 

Lies  and  cries  across  to  the  river, 

”  Now  no  knight  shall  be  mine  for  ever  !” 

—  Temple  Bar, 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  VOYAGE  WITH  GENERAL  GORDON. 

BT  WILLIAM  H.  SPKNCK. 


Dukino  the  early  part  of  the  year  1882 
(General,  then  Colonel,  Gordon,  was  sta* 
tioned  in  the  Mauritius  Barracks,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  there.  Just  at  that 
lime  the  troubles  in  Basutoland  were 
gathering  to  a  head,  and  threatened  to 
culminate  in  another  native  war  ;  and  Col¬ 
onel  Gordon  had  communicated  the  wish 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  affected  region,  and  use  his  influence  in 
bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  awkward  difliculty  which  had  presented 
itself.  Gordon’s  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  English  mail,  which  anived  at  Mauri¬ 
tius  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1882,  conveyed 
orders  to  him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Cape 
Colony.  Those  who  have  studied  Gor¬ 


don’s  character  will  readily  understand  the 
extent  of  his  anxiety,  that  he  should  at 
once,  and  without  a  moment’s  unnecessary 
delay,  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the  or¬ 
der  ;  but  the  probability  of  delay  did  pre¬ 
sent  itself.  At  that  time  the  facilities  for 
passing  between  Mauritius  and  tbe  Cape 
were  very  inadequate,  and  Gordon  at  once 
perceived  that  to  wait  several  weeks  for 
the  next  passenger  steamer  would  mean 
the  retarding,  if  not  indeed  the  ruin,  of 
his  mission.  The  commander  of  the  Ever 
Victorious  army  hated  procrastination, 
and  he  determined  now,  if  it  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  done,  to  overcome  the  diflUculty  and 
prevent  delay. 

In  the  Mauritius  harbor  there  lay  a  small 
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trading  schooner  of  300  tons  bnrden, 
named  the  Scotia,*  and,  on  inquiry,  Gor¬ 
don  was  informed  that  this  tight  little  craft 
would  proceed  in  a  few  days  to  Cape 
Town.  This  was  his  chance.  lie  at  once 
communicated  to  the  captain  of  the  Scotia 
his  intention  of  joining  the  ship  and  of 
proceeding  with  it  to  its  destination.  The 
communication  came  as  a  surprise  to  all 
on  board,  and  the  captain’s  wife  (who 
sailed  with  her  husband)  was  exceedingly 
perplexed  that  no  time  was  left  to  make 
more  adequate  preparations  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  passenger  ;  fur  the  Scotia,  a 
small  vessel,  fully  manned,  had  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  offer  either  the  usual  comfort 
or  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  a  passen¬ 
ger  boat,  and  the  reception  of  the  military 
magnate  must  therefore  be  of  the  hum¬ 
blest,  if  of  the  kindliest,  description.  In 
a  diary  of  the  voyage — which  the  writer 
has  had  the  advantage  of  perusing — and 
under  date  April  1,  the  following  entry  is 
made  : — “  At  4  p.m.  a  letter  came  to  say 
that  Colonel  Gordon  (Gordon  I'asha)  was 
going  as  passenger  with  us  to  Capo  Town. 
It  took  us  all  by  surprise.  We  felt  rather 
put  out  at  having  a  passenger  at  all,  and 
more  especially  such  an  illnstrions  one. 
However,  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.” 

The  Colonel  informed  the  captain  of  the 
Scotia  that  he  would  come  on  board  at  a 
given  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and,  by  the 
time  arranged  on,  such  preparations  as 
could  be  made  for  his  reception  were  com- 

fdeted.  The  afternoon  wore  into  evening, 
lowever,  and  the  evening  into  night,  and 
still  the  distinguished  passenger  did  not 
appear.  The  captain  .and  his  wife  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Colonel  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  were  just  making  everything 
snug  for  the  night  when,  close  on  mid¬ 
night,  a  stealthy  step  was  heard  on  deck, 
and  next  minute,  the  missing  one  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  cabin-^oor.  He 
apologized  heartily  for  neglecting  to  keep 
ins  engagement,  and  hastened  to  explain 
the  reruon  of  his  lateness.  On  its  becom¬ 
ing  known,  be  said,  that  be  was  to  leave 
Mauritius  in  a  couple  of  days,  his  military 
comrades  and  many  private  friends  had 
resolved  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  part¬ 
ing  demonstration.  **  This  sort  of  thing” 
he  heartily  det4>sted  ;  and,  in  order  to 
shun  the  ordeal  of  being  lionized,  be  had 

*  Tbs  Scotia  was  then,  and  is  now,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Wm.  Duncan,  Ringston- 
ou-Spey,  Morayshire. 


walked  into  the  country  a  distance  of 
some  twelve  miles,  and  there  secreted  him¬ 
self  till  darkness  fell,  after  which  he  walked 
back  again  to  the  town,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Scotia.  No  wonder  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  ard  his  wife  were  somewhat  amused 
at  the  explanation.  This  little  incident, 
however,  did  much  to  reveal  the  man,  and 
tended  to  popularize  the  stranger  in  the 
eyes  of  his  host  and  hostess.  For  an  hour 
he  talked  lightly,  and  seemed  to  derive 
much  enjoyment  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  honors  his 
friends  wished  to  bestow  on  him.  With 
that  peculiar  aptitude  which  truly  great 
men  have  for  making  all  those  around 
them  feel  happy  and  at  ease,  the  Colonel, 
even  before  he  retired  to  rest  that  night, 
bad  fairly  established  himself  as  a  favorite 
with  all  on  board  ;  for  he  was  a  man  who, 
as  the  captain  put  it,  ”  sternly  resisted  all 
fuss.” 

Early  on  the  following  forenoon  the 
ship  was  besieged  by  visitors  who  came  to 
bid  the  Colonel  God-speed.  They  by  no 
means  represented  only  the  ”  upper  crust” 
of  Mauritius  society,  but  included  many 
in  the  middle  and  lower  class  of  life  to 
whom,  at  one  time  or  other,  Gordon  had 
shown  kindness.  In  connection  with  this 
reception  of  visitors,  an  incident  occurred 
that  went  still  further  to  the  revealing  of 
Gordon’s  gentlemanly  disposition.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  a  lace-coated  officer  from 
the  barracks — a  personage  of  ‘‘  high  de¬ 
gree” — strode  on  deck,  with  that  air  of 
hauteur  which,  alas  !  those  bearing  her 
Majesty’s  commission  so  often  display  in 
intercourse  with  the  merchant  marine. 
Without  deigning  to  lift  his  cap  to  the 
captain’s  wife,  who  happened  to  be  on 
deck,  or  even  stopping  to  exchange  eom- 

fdiments  with  the  captain,  he,  whisking 
lis  cane  in  quite  a  lofty  manner,  asked 
curtly:  ‘‘ Is  the  Colonel  at  home  ?”  Gor¬ 
don,  who  saw  the  whole  proceeding, 
emerged  from  his  place  on  deck,  and  dryly 
exchanged  civilities  with  the  officer,  whose 
manner  had  suddenly  become  quite  in¬ 
gratiating.  The  interview  was  a  brief  and 
formal  one,  and,  when  the  dignified  young 
officer  stepped  down  the  gangway,  Gordon 
stepped  up  to  the  captain  and  his  wife 
and  offered  a  sincere  apology  for  the  bad 
manners  displayed  by  his  last  visitor. 
When  he  had  done  this,  he  took  occasion 
to  remark  that,  had  his  command  at  the 
barracks  not  come  to  an  end,  he  should 
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certaiRly  have  deemed  it  hiA  duty  to  tell 
the  haughty  fellow  what  he  thought  of  hie 
breeding.  lie  had  no  more  right,”  ho 
Mid,  ”  to  come  on  board  your  ship  and 
»ct  as  he  has  acted  than  the  occupier  of 
the  British  throne  would  have  to  enter  the 
private  house  of  any  of  her  subjects,  and 
demand  to  be  shown  through  its  rooms, 
without  first  securing  the  consent  of  its 
owner.”  This  incident,  slight  as  it  may 
appear,  seemed  to  give  the  Colonel  much 
pain,  for  nothing  ollended  him  more  deep¬ 
ly,  or  called  forth  his  indignation  more 
effectually,  than  the  witnessing  of  an  un- 
gentlemanly  action  of  any  hind. 

Gordon's  love  for  children  was  some¬ 
what  akin  to  a  passion,  and  several  of  the 
Mauritius  boys  and  girls,  on  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  bestow — what  were 
always  at  his  command  —a  kindly  smile 
and  an  encouraging  word,  came  on  board 
the  ship  to  bid  him  goo<{-by.  One  little 
lad,  in  whose  welfare  the  Colonel  had 
taken  a  very  special  interest,  came  amoug 
the  rest,  and  was  introduced  to  the  cap- 
Uin  and  his  wife  as  ”  My  pet  lamb.” 
The  child  brought  with  him  a  parting  gift 
for  his  benefactor,  consisting  of  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  sherry,  and  these  he  presented 
shyly  to  the  great  soldier.  The  Colonel 
thanked  hit  favorite  very  warmly  for  the 
gift,  and  then  parted  from  his  ”  pet  lamb” 
in  the  most  affecting  manner.  The  but¬ 
tles  of  sherry  were  not  uncorked,  nor  was 
a  case  of  champagne  that  he  received  as  a 
parting  gift  from  his  friends  disturlied 
during  the  voyage,  for  Goidon's  habits 
were  of  a  strictly  temperate  nature,  and  it 
was  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  that  be 
could  he  induced  to  taste  stimulants. 

The  Colonel’s  luggage,  which  was  of  a 
very  meagre  description,  was  easily 
stowed,  the  only  bulky  item  of  it  being  a 
large  and  very  heavy  boK,  addressed 
”  Colonel  Gordon,”  and  with  the  word 
”  Stationery”  printed  in  large  characters 
on  the  lid.  The  captain  was  naturally 
inucli  exercised  as  to  how  and  when  his 
illustrious  passenger  intended  to  consume 
such  a  tremendous  supply  of  writing  ma¬ 
terials,  but  the  real  contents  of  the  box 
were,  as  yet,  a  secret. 

On  the  4th  day  of  April  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  be¬ 
gun.  The  wind  was  at  first  light,  but  on 
the  following  day  a  swtdl  prevailed,  and 
Gordon,  who  always  admitted  he  was  a 
very  bad  sailor,  had  to  draw  on  his  hero¬ 


ism  to  support  him  under  mal  Je  mer.  In 
short,  he  utterly  failed  to  keep  up  ;  he 
fell  sick,  and  was  reluctantly  forced  to  re¬ 
main  below.  Indeed,  it  was  while  he  was 
yet  suffering  severely  from  the  horror  of 
sea  sickness  that  he  became  a  General, 
for,  under  date  April  8,  we  find  this  en¬ 
try  :  ‘‘  Yesterday  we  liad  a  Cuioiiel  on 
board  ;  to  day  we  have  a  General,  for  this 
is  the  day  of  our  passenger’s  promotion. 
Ha  does  not  seem  to  attach  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  bis  honors.”  For  the  next  day 
or  two  excellent  weather  prevailed,  and 
the  General’s  health  and  spirits  improved 
proportionately.  He  was  a  great  smoker, 
and,  seated  in  a  big  ea<«y  chair,  which  hi.d 
been  placed  on  duck  for  biiii,  cneloudi  d 
in  cigarette  smoke,  he  would  sit  for  hours 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  talk  in 
the  most  entertaining  manner.  At  night¬ 
fall  he  would,  when  in  the  humor  for  it, 
keep  the  watch  company  on  deck,  and 
while  awav  the  tedium  by  drawing  liber¬ 
ally  from  Lis  never-ending  fund  of  stories, 
and  very  occasionally  he  would  touch  on 
his  ow  n  past  history  and  future  prospects. 
He  shrank  from  all  appearance  of  self- 
laudation,  and  would  never  encourage 
questiuns  that  would  involve  him  in  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  In  the  cabin,  of  a 
night,  he  would  often  allow  his  conversa¬ 
tion  to  flow  forth  in  a  swift  and  unbroktn 
current.  Nor  was  his  talk  ever  frivolous. 
Many  times,  indeed,  his  manner  was  scii- 
ous.  and  even  solemn,  and  often  he  would 
sit  for  hours  silent,  and  apparently  deep 
in  thought. 

According  to  the  diary,  the  General 
possessed  one  theme  on  which  he  s|>eciiilly 
delighted  to  speak.  Under  date  April  8, 
appears  the  following  somewliat  remark¬ 
able  passage  :  •  — 

The  General  was  very  talkative  this 
evening,  explaining  to  us  his  pet  theory 
— viz.,  that  the  Seychelles  Islands,  which 
are  situated  to  the  north  east  of  Madagas¬ 
car,  are  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  I 
He  gave  many  reasons  for  thinking  so — 
one  being  that  there  was  a  tree  found  there 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  This,  he  is  confident,  is 
the  ‘  Forbidden  Tree  ’  !  It  is  called  the 
Coco-de-Mer,  or  ‘  nut  of  the  sea,’  and  has 
many  peculiarities.  The  nut  is  shaped 
like  a  heart,  but,  with  its  husk  taken  off, 
it  is  like  a  man’s  body  from  the  chest  to 
the  knees.  To  raise  a  tree,  he  explained, 
a  nut  ia  laid  on  the  ground  and  covered 
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with  leave!*.  By  and  by,  a  ahoot  cornea 
out  and  runs  along  the  ground,  and,  when 
about  twelve  feet  long,  it  taken  root.  The 
root  ia  in  the  form  of  a  bulb  four  feet  in 
diameter.  The  tree  itaelf  growa  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  ia  only 
about  nine  inchea  thick.  It  ia  forty*acvcn 
yeaia  old  before  it  bears  fruit  and  its  nuts 
grow  seven  in  a  bnneb,  from  the  end  of 
the  extended  arm,  each  weighing  perhaps 
forty  pounds.  They  taken  seven  years  to 
ripen.  The  leaves  are  twenty-five  feet 
long  and  fourteen  feet  broad,  and  can  bear 
a  man’s  wei<rht  !  It  must,  indeed,  be  a 
wonderful  tree.” 

Many  times  during  the  voyage,  in  con¬ 
versation  during  the  evening,  Gordon 
would  revert  to  this  pet  theory.  But, 
though  he  would  sometimes  become  quite 
eloquent  over  the  subject,  his  arguments 
banlly  persuaded  the  other  occupants  of 
the  cabin  ;  the  captain,  a  sound-headed 
Scotsman,  thinking  to  himself  that  if 
the  theory  was  a  correct  one,  then  Eve 
must  have  experienced  considerable  difii- 
eulty  in  getting  the  ‘  apple  ’  conveyed  to 
her  husband.” 

In  connection  with  this  eccentric  idea, 
BO  firmly  believed  in  by  Gordon,  let  me 
mention  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  incident,  as  given  in  the  captiain’s 
own  words. 

‘‘  f)ne  morning,”  said  the  master  of  the 
Scotia,  ‘‘  I  was  working  upon  deck  when, 
in  his  usual  polite  manner,  the  General 
came  and  asked  me  to  give  him  a  hand  in 
moving  the  large  tnmk  marked  *  Station¬ 
ery,’  which  had,  up  till  this  time,  occu¬ 
pied  a  place  in  his  room.  I  went.  He 
merely  wished  its  position  reversed — that 
is,  its  address  side  turned  toward  the  wall, 
so  th.at  he  would  not,  as  he  said,  see  that 
imposing  word  ‘  Stationery  ’  meeting  his 
eye  every  lime  he  ascended  to  the  deck, 
or  descended  from  the  deck  to  the  cabin. 
He  did  not  yet  tell  me  what  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  box  contained,  but,  some  days  later, 
he  informed  me  that  he  wished  to  put  its 
contents  into  less  space,  and  respectfully 
asked  me  to  help  him.  The  case  was, 
after  some  difficulty,  opened  ;  and  judge 
of  my  surprise  when,  instead  of  books  and 
papers,  as  I  expected,  there  met  my  eyes 
a  great  number  of  e<pially  cut  pieces  of 
wood,  arranged  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  and  almost  filling  the  large  box. 
The  Ofcneral.  perceiving  my  surprise, 
speedily  explained  to  me  that  this  was  a 
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treasure  be  prized  more  highly  than  all 
his  personal  belongings,  ‘  for,’  said  he, 
suddenly  becoming  seiions,  ’  this  is  the 
wood  of  the  Coco-de-Mer,  the  ‘‘  Forbid¬ 
den  Tree.”  I  heard,’  he  continued,  ‘  that 
there  was  at  one  time  seen  in  Mauritius  a 
chest  of  drawers  made  of  this  wood,  and, 
though  its  discovery  coat  me  protracted 
search,  I  at  last  came  across  it  in  a  second¬ 
hand  upholsterei’s  shop.  I  paid  a  good 
price  for  the  old  and  rickety  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  depend  on  it,  I  would  not  have 
lost  the  rare  opportunity  of  possessiitg  a 
quantity  of  this  most  valuable  of  woods — 
not  for  any  sum.’  ” 

He  afterward  presented  the  captain’s 
wife,  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  favor,  with 
a  piece  of  the  wood  which  he  so  much 
cherished,  and  that,  together  with  a  pair 
of  ostrich  eggs  which  he  gave  her,  as  a 
keepsake,  on  his  leaving  the  Scotia,  are 
now  preserved  by  her  with  the  greatest 
cate  and  veneration. 

A  certain  and  considerable  portion  of 
every  day  was  set  aside  by  the  General  for 
reading.  The  mail  which  brought  the 
orders  for  him  to  proceed  to  South  Africa 
also  brought  a  month’s  daily  papers-  -the 
Times,  the  Standard,  and  the  Daily  News 
— in  all  nearly  a  hundred  erreat  sheets. 
These,  which  he  took  with  him,  he  read 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  care,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  read  surprised 
those  on  board.  Not  a  single  item,  how¬ 
ever  trivial,  escaped  his  notice,  and  of  this 
be  gave  proof  when  giving  of  an  evening 
what  he  called  ”  a  digest  of  the  news  bud¬ 
get.”  The  newspapers  exhausted,  he 
tackled  the  captain’s  library,  which  hap¬ 
pily  was  of  considerable  proportions. 
Nor  did  he  seem  to  have  any  particular 
fancy  for  any  special  kind  ot  literature. 
Astronomy,  navigation,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  whatever  else  came  first  to 
hand,  seemed  to  be  equally  acceptable  to 
his  mind,  for  he  read  the  books  as  eagerly 
as  he  had  done  the  newspapers.  He  un¬ 
doubtedly  possessed,  too,  the  enviable 
faeulty  of  imparting  to  those  around  hint 
the  knowledge  ho  derived  from  his  read¬ 
ing,  and  his  stock  of  information  was  as 
varied  as  it  was  accurate.  Both  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  wife  bear  testimony  as  to  that, 
declaring  that  to  sit  and  listen  to  his  con¬ 
versation  on  any  subject,  that  lay  near  his 
heart,  was  indeed  a  pleasure  which  they 
appreciated  very  highly.  Especially  on 
philanthropic  questions  would  he  speak 
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with  the  neatest  enthaniasm  and  earncat- 
Tien\  and  then  it  was  that  the  tenderneM 
and  largmca-s  of  his  heait  were  manifested 
to  the  fnllest  degree. 

When  a  little  more  than  a  week's  sail 
from  Mauiitins,  the  wind  rose  suddenly, 
and,  as  siiddenlj,  a  dark  cloud  passed  over 
the  General’s  buoyancy,  for  he  had  a 
wholesome  dread  of  a  stormy  sea.  The 
higher  the  waves  reared  themselves  the 
lower  sank  his  vitality,  and  the  old  enemy, 
sea-sickness,  again  attacked  him  without 
mercy.  He  recovered,  however,  in  a  few 
days,  and  was  soon  able  to  move  about. 
“  The  General  is  better,”  says  the  diary, 
“  but  as  he  is  very  positive,  and  would  sit 
on  deck  during  the  rain,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  will  l)e  ill  to-morrow.”  The 
prophecy,  alas  !  proved  to  be  only  too 
true,  and  daily  Gonlon’s  health  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  as  this  entry  will  show  : — 

“  Onr  gnest  has  been  very  sick.  He  ia  still 
snfferinK.  and  all  the  while  we  have  had  com¬ 
paratively  fine  weather.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  will  become  of  him  when  it  in  rough. 
He  is  not  improving  in  health,  far  less  in  spir¬ 
its.  He  desires  to  be  landed  ul  the  first  port  tee 
reacM  /  It  is  surprising  that  he  has  lost  heart 
so  soon.  How  many  kinds  of  courage  there 
must  be  !  This  great  soldier  must  have  under¬ 
gone  many  hardships  and  seen  much  sickness 
during  his  travels  in  Africa.  Besides,  his  life 
in  China  was  not  all  ease  and  sweetness." 

Despite  careful  nursing  his  case  grew 
worse,  and  his  suffering  and  misery  were 
described  by  himself  an  ‘‘  far  more  severe 
than  he  had  ever  during  his  lifetime  ex¬ 
perienced,  either  at  home  or  abroad.” 
Very  often  he  repeated  his  determination 
to  go  on  shore  at  the  very  first  port  the 
Scotia  reached,  and,  one  moining,  after  a 
sleepless  night  of  sickneae,  he  called  the 
captain  to  his  l>edside,  and  offered  him 
£50  if  he  would  make  fur  land  with  all 
possible  speed  ! 

But,  under  date  of  Wednesday,  April 
13,  we  meet  this  encouraging  entry  ; 
‘‘  The  (vencral  is  better,  and  is  getting  on 
splendidly  !”  Again,  the  captain  said, 
bis  free  and  easy  manner  returned  to  him  ; 
his  merry  laugh  and  cheery  word  could  be 
heard  both  fore  and  aft,  and  his  cigarette- 
case,  which  had  remained  untouched  for 
a  week  or  more,  was  again  often  ap|>ealcd 
to.  He  had  a  groat  love  for  nautical  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  used  to  vie  with  the  crew 
in  his  frequent  use  of  them.  The  most 
ordinary  story  he  made  amusing  by  pad¬ 
ding  plentifully  with  these.  In  those 


bright  days,  after  be  bad  mastered  the 
sickness,  he  became  happier  than  ever,  and 
lie  took  delight  in  poking  fun  at  all  around 
him.  He  had  his  big  arm-ebair  taken  on 
deck,  and  placed  alongside  his  hostess’ 
work-table,  and  there  lie  would  sit  for 
hours  together,  with  his  favorite  cigarette 
between  his  lips,  intently  reading.  But 
often  be  would  lay  the  book  on  bis  knee 
and,  as  he  puffed  tobacco-smoke  vigor¬ 
ously  from  his  mouth,  his  mood  would 
suddenly  change  ;  his  eyes  would  assume 
a  ”  far-away”  expression,  and  there  for  an 
hour  he  would  sit  almost  motionless  with 
his  gaie  fixed  on  the  sea.  These  strange 
fits  of  absent-mindedness  would  often 
overtake  him,  even  when  in  the  midst  of 
conversation  with  his  hostess,  and  after  a 
lengthy  interval  of  unbroken  quiet,  he 
would,  by  au  apparent  effort,  wake  from 
bis  day-dream,  and  talk  lightly  as  before. 

Late  one  beautiful  evening  he  and  bis 
hostess  were  sittiirg  together  on  deck,  he 
smoking,  and  she  sewing.  Their  conver¬ 
sation  was  as  changeable  as  the  breeze  that 
flapped  the  topsails  overhead.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  talked  of  the  perils  he  had  come 
through  when,  some  years  before,  he  com¬ 
manded  an  expedition  in  search  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile  ;  of  his  friends  and 
home  ;  of  his  wanderings  and  privations 
in  different  quarters  of  the  glol>e  ;  and  of 
the  momentousnesB  of  the  task  he  was 
now  on  his  way  to  attempt  to  perform. 
Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony, 
and  his  hostess  ventured  to  ask  why  he 
had  never  tnanied  For  some  seconds  • 
the  General  smoked  in  silence,  and  then, 
speaking  slowly,  said  : — 

"  I  never  jet  have  met  the  woman  who,  for 
mj  sake,  and  perhaps  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
would  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  the  sweet  society  of  loved  ones,  and 
accompany  me  whithersoever  the  demand  of 
dnty  might  lead -  accompany  me  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  jierhaps  ;  wonld  stand  by  me  in 
times  of  danger  and  difilcalty,  and  snslain  ms 
in  times  of  hardship  and  perplexity.  Such  a 
woman  I  have  not  met,  and  sneb  an  one  alone 
could  be  my  wife  !  ’ 

The  answer  was  as  brief  as  it  was  emphatic, 
and  the  topic  of  matrimony  was  not  further 
touched  upon. 

Where  sickness  prevailed  Gordon  never 
stood  inactive.  Several  of  the  crew  of 
the  Scotia  suffered  from  illness,  and  they 
were  his  especial  care.  He  spoke  kindly 
and  cheeringly  to  the  poor  fellows,  and 
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either  read  to  them  himself  or  saw  that 
they  were  supplied  with  literature.  Tiiey 
were  the  fir^t  he  asked  after  in'the  morn¬ 
ing  and  his  last  care  at  night,  lie  bad 
pet  names  for  several  of  the  crew,  and  one 
young  lad  whom  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in,  he  called  the  “  Dover  Powder  Youth,” 
from  the  fact  that  he  used  to  have  a 
”  Dover’s-powder”  administered  to  him 
when  he  lay  ill. 

While  on  hoard  the  Scotia  the  General 
observed  the  Sunday  in  his  own  character¬ 
istic  fashion.  A  large  portion  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  he  devoted  to  a  close  and  careful 
study  of  his  Bible,  and  he  invariably  wrote 
out  extensive  notes  and  comments  on  the 
portions  of  Scripture  that  might  have  been 
engaging  his  attention.  This  done  he 
would  lay  aside  his  note-book,  and  with 
his  Bible  lying  open  before  him,  would 
engage  in  deep  meditation.  If  one  en¬ 
tered  the  state-room  on  a  Sunday  forenoon 
he  would  find  the  great  soldier,  if  not  read¬ 
ing  or  writing  as  indicated,  sitting  in  his 
favoiite  seat  with  his  head  resting  heavily 
on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  shut  if  he  were 
asleep.  The  afternoon  he  devoted  to  con¬ 
versation  and  general  reading. 

Not  long  before  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  the  General,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Uipon,  the  then  newly  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India.  The  private 
secretary,  however,  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  flung  up  the  appointment,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  and  returned  home. 
One  evening,  in  course  of  conversation, 
the  topic  of  fashionable  society  was 
touched  upon  and  Gordon  made  reference 
to  the  reason  that  induced  him  to  give  up 
oftice  on  the  occasion  mentioned.  The 
true  and  only  reason  he.  had,  he  said,  for 
leaving  India  was  that  he  could  not  put  up 
with  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  high 
social  circle  in  which  be  was  expected  to 
move.  “  Dress  for  dinner,  dress  for  even¬ 
ing  parties,  dress  for  balls,  dress  and  decot a- 
tion,  decoration  and  dress  !  day  after  day. 
I  could  not,”  said  Gordon,  ”  stand  the 
worry  of  it,  and  rather  than  do  so  I  gave 
up  the  appointment.” 

General  Gordon’s  absolute  faith  in  Prov 
idence  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
his  wondetftil  and  peculiar  character.  Not 
once,  nor  twice,  but  often,  he  said,  he 
had  been  reduced  to  little  short  of  |>ecun- 
iary  destitution,  but  he  had  always  been 
granted  enough  to  do  his  turn,  and  assist 


those  in  need.  For  he  parted  freely  with 
money,  and  this  weakness  of  his  was  often 
taken  advantage  of  by  needy  persom*. 
lie  used  to  tell  of  a  friend  of  his  who  was 
a  bit  of  a  spendthrift,  and  to  whom  he 
(Gordon)  had  often  given  money.  But, 
even  to  bis  generosity  there  was  a  limit, 
and,  in  reply  to  a  pressing  appeal  in  which 
his  needy  relative  declaied,  by  way  of  a 
threat,  that  if  the  money  was  not  sent  he 
would  go  to  Patagonia,  Gordon  simply  re¬ 
plied  :  ”  Go,  and  I  trust  the  change  may 
do  you  good.” 

'*  Captain,"  said  the  General,  as  they  both 
aat  together  on  deck  one  evening,  enjoying  a 
smoke — “  Captain,  you  remember  the  occasion 
on  which  I  was  so  ill  with  that  horrid  sea  sick¬ 
ness,  when  in  my  sore  trouble  I  offered  you 
fifty  ponnds  to  land  meat  the  nearest  port? 
I  could  have  held  good  my  bargain,  bnt  noth 
ing  more.  I  have  been  making  a  rummage 
over  my  pecuniary  posseasions,  and  1  find  that 
I  can  scrape  together  exactly  that  sum — all  I 
possess  in  the  world.” 

The  remaining  days  slipped  quietly  and 
happily  by,  and  at  length  the  voyage  of 
almost  a  month’s  duration  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  for,  under  date  .slay  2,  we  read  : 
— ‘‘  Saw  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  four 
p.M. ,  and  were  within  sight  of  its  lights  all 
night  and  then  a  little  further  on, 
‘‘  We  were  very  pleased  to  get  round  the 
Cape  at  last,  and  had  a  glass  of  wine  with 
the  General  to  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  event.” 

At  length,  his  destination  reached,  the 
General  parted  from  those  on  board  the 
Scotia,  not  liefore  faithfully  promising  to 
come  back  and  spend  an  evening  soon. 
(”  We  will  miss  the  (^iieral’s  company 
much,”  says  the  diary.) 

In  a  few  days  afterward,  therefoie,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  promise,  the  General 
eamu  on  board,  and  stayed  the  evening  ; 
and,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  he  told  the  captain 
and  his  wife  of  an  awkward  situation  he 
had  found  himself  in  since  last  he  saw 
them.  Ilis  arrival  in  Cape  Town  was 
known  only  to  his  two  nephews,  but, 
when  the  intelligence  that  be  was  in  the 
city  got  wing,  he  received  numerous  invi¬ 
tations  to  dinners,  suppers,  balls,  and  the 
like.  He  went  to  an  evening  party  at  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  citizin, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  advcntim  s  : — 

”  At  last  the  time  came,"  he  said,  **  when 
we  bad  to  tack  ahead  and  drop  anchor  in  the 
dining-hall.  I  was  offered  the  arm  of  ray 
hoatess,  and  buckling  on  to  the  port  side,  I 
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made  Rood  headway  for  tome  time.  An  we 
approached  the  door  of  the  dioing-hall.  1  ooald 
see  that  it  was  too  narrow  to  allow  berth  room 
for  two  olippera  under  fall  tail.  I  therefore 
dropped  behind,  and  allowed  my  hoeteae  to 
■ail  ahead,  bat,  telling  to  keep  a  proper  look- 
ont,  I  atapidly  planted  my  foot  on  my  eaoort'a 
dreaa  taila,  and  rent  the  garment.  For  my 
heinoaa  blander  I  received  a  wild  look  of  dia- 
approval,  and  I  thall  not  eaaily  be  forgiven. 
Daring  the  evening  1  fell  into  aeveral  other 
miatakes,  and,  when  I  roea  to  leave,  the  com¬ 
pany  aoemed  aa  heartily  relieved  as  1  was." 

Thua  he  chatted  till  late  on  in  the  nis^ht, 
when  he  took  a  final  farewell,  and  left, 
nor  did  his  boat  and  hostess  ever  see  his 
genial  face  again. 

A  few  days  later  the  captain  of  the 
Scotia  recoivetl  a  brief  letter  from  the 
General,  stating  that,  as  he  had  taken  com* 
inand  of  the  colonial  forces,  he  wonid  pro¬ 
ceed  up-country  immediately.  He  did  not 
forget  to  ask  particularly  after  those  on 
board,  who,  during  the  recent  voyage,  had 
received  so  much  kindness  at  his  hands  : 
for,  in  a  postscript,  he  asks,  **  How  is  the 
invalid  Martin  and  the  *  llover  Powder 


Youth  ’  ?”  This  note  was  followed  by 
another  (both  letters  are  carefully  pre¬ 
served  and  highly  valued  by  the  captain) 
in  which  he  ask^  as  a  favor  that  one  of 
the  two  ostrich  eggs  he  had  given  to  the 
captain’s  wife  should  be  presented  to  his 
“  pet  lamb,  Willie  Hrodie,”  and  then  fol¬ 
lows  the  benediction,  “  Good-by,  all  of 
Scotia  r  ’ 

“  Except,”  said  the  captain  of  the  Scotia, 
'*  on  one  other  occasion  when  General  Gordon 
sent  ns  his  compliments  we  heard  no  more 
of  him  till  his  death  was  lamented  in  both 
hemispheres  and  his  name  was  on  every  lip. 
And  I  often  think  that  ooald  we,  by  some 
means,  have  been  afforded  a  glimpse  into  the 
distant  fntnre  ;  ooald  we  have  witnessed  the 
stirring  events  that  crowded  the  last  stages  of 
his  career,  and  looked  n*pon  him  at  the  moment 
when,  the  eyes  of  the  world  tarne<1  toward 
him,  he  so  dearly  won  the  immortal  title  ‘  The 
Hero  of  Khartonm,’  I  question  if  we  coaid 
have  loved  him  more  than  we  did,  when,  as  a 
much  more  obsenre,  though  a  none  the  less 
noble  man,  he  was  oar  cabin  companion  on 
board  the  Scotia.'' 

— Contemporary  lieview. 


THE  DETERIORATION  IN  ENGLISH  SOCIETY, 

BY  MAMILTOir  Alok. 


Whin  the  intellectual  and  social  history 
of  the  present  day  in  England  comes  to  be 
written — a  period  which  has  risen  to  so 
high  a  level  in  science  and  culture — it  will 
be  found  to  have  sunk  visibly  below  the 
water-mark  of  any  preceding  age  in  one 
respect.  We  are,  unquestionably,  a  more 
vulgar  people  than  we  were.  Our  aims, 
our  conduct,  in  the  great  scheme  of  inter¬ 
course  with  each  other  have  deteriorated 
— I  grieve  to  write  it — as  they  have  not 
done  in  any  Continental  people. 

Nor  is  this  vnlsarity  one  that  appertains 
to  the  surface  of  things.  In  ^coming 
more  cosmopolitan,  our  travelling  manners 
have  improved.  We  can  no  longer  be 
charged,  as  we  used  to  be,  with  an  insular 
contempt  of  demeanor  for  all  other  nations 
on  earth.  The  dressing  alike  of  women 
and  of  food  hat  been  subjected  to  a  l>eneti- 
cent  change  in  this  country.  It  is  rarely 
that  our  eyes  or  our  palates  are  offended 
in  society  aa  they  were  a  few  years  since. 
But,  while  on  these  points  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  in  our  social  science,  the  re¬ 
trogression  from  a  high  standard  in  mat¬ 


ters  of  yet  more  importance  is  evident  ; 
and  in  this  retrogession  we  stand,  I  fear, 
alone  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is 
true  that  my  remarks,  apply  only  to  what 
used  to  be  called  “  the  upper  ten  thou¬ 
sand,”  and  would  now  be  more  fitly 
styled  •*  the  upper  million.”  In  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  middle  class  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  lower  tone  of  society  ;  in  others, 
where  the  tendency  is  morally  degrading, 
it  may  distinctly  be  so. 

Let  not  the  fact  of  our  rapidly  increased 
population  be  charged  with  this  lowered 
tone  :  the  causes  are  to  be  sought  else¬ 
where.  No  one  is  excluded,  if  he  be  only 
rich  enough  to  entertain,  or  notorious 
enougdf  to  fonn  a  spot — sometimes  a  very 
black  one — of  attraction  in  the  crowd. 
To  remember  the  ignoble  efforts  made  by 
persons  of  good  position  to  add  another 
name  to  their  overgrown  list  of  acquaint¬ 
ances,  whenever  a  new  Maecenas  rises  on 
the  social  horizon,  is  to  measure  the  depths 
of  degradation  to  which  London  has  fallen 
of  late.  It  is  not  so  in  Beilin,  Vienna, 
Home.  Even  Paris,  where  so  many  causes 
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have  conspired  to  destroy  a  homogeneous 
society  tliat  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
tliose  on  pleasure  bent  flocked  eagerly 
through  whatsoever  portals  were  opened 
to  them — even  Republican  Paris  is  more 
exclusive  than  we  are.  The  case  of  the 
lady  living  there  for  ten  years  under  much 
the  same  conditions  as  the  man  in  the 
parable,  whose  hospitable  intentions  could 
only  be  carried  into  effect  by  compulsion, 
yet  who,  on  arrival  here,  was  at  once  ac> 
cepted  by  half  London  society,  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  in  point  so  well  known  that  there 
can  be  no  indiscretion  in  referring  to  it. 
The  qualities  of  the  individual  may  be  of 
the  highest,  or  he  may  not  be  unspotted 
from  suspicion  in  his  own  country  ;  but 
be  be  a  saint,  an  idiot,  or  a  criminal,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
only  question  of  importance  is  whether  he 
means  to  entertain  sumptuously,  lavishly  ; 
and,  ultimately,  if  there  should  be  daugh¬ 
ters,  whether  their  portions  are  on  a  corre¬ 
sponding  scale.  It  is  sometimes  a  new 
application  of  the  ignoto  pro  magnijico  — 
he  is  a  stranger,  and  he  takes  us  in.  But, 
admitting  him  to  l>e  a  worthy  fellow,  with 
countless  ingots,  is  that  sufficient  reason 
for  welcoming  him  with  effusion  f  Have 
net  Mayfair  and  Belgravia  enough  dinners 
to  eat,  and  crowds  to  caper  at,  without 
displaying  this  alacrity  to  swallow  strangers 
wholesale  by  reason  of  their  riches  I  We 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  carp  one 
sees  at  Fontainebleau,  or  Ilomburg,  tum¬ 
bling  over  each  other,  open-mouthed,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  ^  gorged,  in  their 
scramble  for  the  loaves  that  are  flung  to 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  very  young  this 
omnivorousnesa  may  be  pardoned.  One 
more  dance,  where  he  and  she  may  meet, 
the  solitary  chance  of  hearing  Coquelin  or 
Albani  at  a  guinea  a  minute,  in  a  drawing¬ 
room,  is  a  great  temptation.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  elders — the  venerable 
flock,  who,  during  the  past  fifty  seasons, 
have  seen  everything,  heard  everything, 
eaten  everything  ;  who,  one  would  imag¬ 
ine,  must  be  suffering  from  social,  as  well 
as  physical,  indigestion,  but  who  yet  bare 
their  shoulders  gladly  as  martyrs  of  old 
bared  their  throats,  to  the  capital  punish¬ 
ment  of  another  crush  t  It  is  a  species  of 
madness  ;  and,  unfortunately,  muzzling  in 
this  case  is  prohibited. 

Let  a  man  be  admitted  into  society,  for 
almost  any  other  reason  than  that  of  his 
wealth,  and  he  may  add  a  quota  of  inter- 
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est  to  the  hour  we  pass  together.  But  bis 
wealth — the  increment  not  even  won,  prob- 
ably,  by  individual  effoit — what  docs  it 
profit  me  t  Am  I  the  wiser  or  the  merrier 
for  sitting  beside  a  rich  man  or  his  wife  f 
Of  coarse,  either  or  both  may  be  charm¬ 
ing  :  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  must  be  devoid  of  social  graces. 
All  I  contend  for  is  that  the  amount  of  his 
income  should  not  be  bis  only  passport. 
It  is  the  destruction  of  society  in  England 
that  the  man  who  can  contribute  nothing 
of  value  to  the  casket  is  permitted  to  open 
it  with  a  golden  key. 

In  great  aristocratic  societies,  like  those 
of  Vienna  and  Rome,  the  narrow-minded 
ostracism  of  Jews  in  the  one  case,  and  of 
any  member  of  the  mezzo  ceto,  however 
gifted,  in  the  other,  is  to  be  deprecated  ; 
but  there  is  at  least  more  dignity  in  this 
than  in  a  liberality  based  on  such  motives 
as  ours.  Wealth  is  the  worst  reason  for 
claiming  admittance  into  a  society  which 
has  any  pretension  to  agreeability  ;  and, 
next  to  wealth,  notoriety.  The  foreign 
political  adventurer,  or  the  lady  whose 
name  has  become  European  property,  by 
reason  of  the  newspapers,  would  never — 
unless  endowed  with  other  recommenda¬ 
tions — have  been  welcomed  in  the  refined 
circles  of  Holland  House,  of  Sam  Rogers’s 
breakfasts,  of  the  Misses  Berry’s  nightly 
receptions,  sixty  years  since.  Here  is 
distinct  deterioration. 

I  am  far  from  affirming  that  there  are 
not  as  good  conversationalists  now  as  in 
those  days.  The  writer  of  some  recent 
articles  in  this  Revibw  has  asserted  it  with 
conviction;  and,- although  lam  disposed 
to  doubt  whether  the  quality  of  wit  ^  not 
more  rare  than  it  was  formerly,  we  can  all 
of  us  name  biilliaut  or  delightful  talkers 
(they  are  not  identical)  with  whom  it  is  a 
privilege  to  pass  an  hour.  But  that  hour 
will  not  be  one  of  a  large  conviviality.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  desire  to  bring 
together  the  most  agreeable  elements  of 
society — I'aft  de  Unir  tin  ealon — is  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  mistress  of  the  house  has 
other  aims  ;  or,  if  the  desire  exist,  the 
means  employed  to  attain  her  end  are  de¬ 
lusive.  Fragments  of  wild  beasts,  either 
lions  or  jackals,  pitchforked  together  into 
the  caldron  of  the  commonplace,  are  not 
the  materials  out  of  which  a  good  social 
broth  is  to  be  made.  The  culinary  skill  is 
lost  :  the  refining  process  which  eliminated 
what  was  dull  or  tasteless,  which  recog- 
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nixed  that  the  social  gourmet  soaj^ht  for 
quality,  and  not  quantity  ;  end  that  hurry, 
heat,  and  hearinetM  were  fatal  to  social 
enjoyment. 

Now,  every  one  is  in  a  hnrry.  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  my  friend  in  a  crowd,  and 
she  is  going  on  to  four  other  parties  ;  wo 
«re  all  simmering  ;  and  the  effort  to  make 
one’s  self  heard  above  a  band,  and  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  produce  a  sense  of  despairing  idiocy. 
How  is  conversation  possible  under  such 
circumstances  ? 

Prodigality,  not  infrequently  allied  to 
ostentation,  follows  as  the  natural  sequence 
of  accepting  a  moneyed  standard  in  society. 
We  must  vie  with  our  neighlmrs,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  Who  dares  invite  his  friends 
to  a  simple  English  dinner,  with  dry  sherry 
and  sound  claret  f  lie  must  have  cham- 

fiagnc,  and  a  French  cook,  or  abstain  from 
lospitality.  And  so,  of  an  evening,  the 
t>oard  must  groan  with  viands,  though  two 
hours  have  not  elapsed  since  we  swallowed 
our  dinners.  I  remember,  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  most  redned  circle  in  Lon¬ 
don  met  of  evenings  in  a  certain  drawing¬ 
room,  where  tea  and  lemonade  were  the 
only  refreshments.  And  this  would  still 
be  the  rule  abroad.  How  many  dare  to 
act  upon  it  in  London  now  f 
That  entertainments  are  too  often  esti¬ 
mated  by  what  they  cost,  rather  than  by 
their  spirit  and  social  pleasantness,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a  lady, 
who  said  to  me,  speaking  of  a  ball  which 
had  apparently  united  all  the  elements  of 
brilliancy  :  “  But  the  presents  in  the  cotil¬ 
lon  !  I  never  saw  anything  so  shabby. 
They  weren’t  worth  sixpence  each  !” 
W'hich  of  ns  thought  of  the  moneyed  valne 
of  the  bit  of  ribbon  we  received  from  the 
hands  of  beauty  in  the  days  of  our  youth  f 
And  while  on  the  subject  of  festive  gather¬ 
ings,  let  me  say  a  word  abont  flowers.  In 
themselves  the  most  picturesque  and  fancy- 
stiiT’ng  of  all  decorations,  they  may  easily 
become  an  instrument  of  positive  vulgarity, 
when  their  costliness  smites  us  like  a  re- 
boff,  or  their  incongruous  application  is  an 
insult  to  our  taste  and  understanding. 
For  this  the  florist  is,  no  doubt,  often  an¬ 
swerable  ;  as  when  we  once  saw  a  banister 
covered  with  priceless  orchids.  The  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  a  banister  is  to  be  leant 
upon.  Fancy  leaning  on  an  orchid  !  But 
under  no  circumstances  can  the  hundreds 
of  pounds  spent  upon  flowers  in  one  night 


be  justified.  The  most  beautiful  table 
decoration  I  ever  saw  was  one  that  could 
only  have  cost  a  few  shillings.  It  never 
would  have  entered  the  head  of  a  mmveau 
riche  to  place  anything  so  inexpensive  be¬ 
fore  his  guests. 

The  tax  levied  by  conventionality,  and 
most  grudgingly  paid,  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedding  present  to  the  merest  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  another  flagrant  instance  in  the 
decay  of  refinement,  for  which  we  have 
only  one  word.  Formerly,  such  a  gift 
was  the  spontaneous  earnest  of  cordial 
goodwill.  It  was  a  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  oflferiug  our  friend  some¬ 
thing  which  we  hoped  he  would  value  for 
our  sake  and  keep  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Among  the  masses  of  costly  objects,  often 
numbering  many  hundreds,  now  displayed 
before  a  maniage,  how  many  are  there 
that  will  recall  even  the  donor’s  name  a 
few  years  hence  f  It  ministers  to  the 
bride’s  vanity  that  these  records  should 
be  numerous  and  splendid  ;  but,  outside 
the  narrow  circle  of  her  real  friends,  how 
many  of  these  records  are  there,  neatly 

labelled,  “  From  Mrs. - ,”  “  From 

Lady - ,”  in  which  the  heart  has  any 

part  ?  If  the  bride  be  a  young  lady  of 
quality,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that 
the  most  gorgeous  gifts  will  be  from  “  out¬ 
siders” — persons  who  are  struggling  by 
such  means  into  a  precarious  intimacy,  be¬ 
gotten,  possibly,  of  the  fact  that  the  bride’s 
mother  has  floated  the  outsider  into  so¬ 
ciety  by  sending  out  cards  for  her  ball. 

All  this  is  bad  enough  in  ordinary  life, 
for  it  is  the  prostitution  of  what  should 
be  an  act  of  love  into  one  of  barter  and 
calculation.  But  it  is  yet  worse  where  the 
marriage  is  among  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  land.  The  snobbishness  that  takes 
advantage  of  a  gracions  courtesy  to  assume 
a  friendship  justifying  such  a  liberty  as  to 
present  a  gift  has  its  reward  in  blatant 
publicity  ;  and  thus  another  pebble  is 
added  to  the  cairn  which  marks  where  the 
refinement  that  once  distinguished  English 
society  lies  buried.  Again  I  must  remark 
that  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  called 
“  go</d  ”  society — the  society  that  gives 
the  tone  to  those  below  it.  The  snobbish¬ 
ness  that  we  have  often  been  reproached 
with,  and  which  Thackeray  ridiculed  so 
admirably,  was  supposed  to  be  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  upper  middle  class,  or  those 
struggling  on  the  confines  of  gentility. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  is  that  so 
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many  whose  position  shonid  preeinde  the 
possibility  of  it  now  justly  lio  open  to  the 
charge.  The  great  lady  who,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  asked,  “  What  is 
vulgarity  f  I  never  met  with  a  vulgar  per. 
son,”  would  not  now  have  far  to  seek, 
nor  need  she  go  out  of  her  own  class  to 
discover  the  offence  which  had  never  come 
between  the  wind  and  her  nobility. 

I  have  alluded  to  publicity.  There  is  a 
word  to  be  said  on  this  subject  It  is  to 
be  deplored  that  no  one  now  is  safe  from 
the  interviewer.  But  the  taste  for  |)er- 
sonal  detail  about  any  one  whose  name  has 
ever  been  before  the  world  has  not  been 
gratified  by  the  respectable  portion  of  our 
Press  to  the  excess  in  which  certain  Ameii* 
can  papers  indulge.  Our  cousins,  with 
ail  their  fine  qualities,  cannot  be  credited 
with  that  reticence  which,  in  writing  of 
ladies,  we  hold  to  be  inseparable  from 
good  taste.  The  chronicle  of  small  beer, 
which  records  how  Mrs,  A.  was  dressed 
in  blue,  while  Miss  B.  appeared  in  yellow 
at  a  party,  can  hardly  interest  any  human 
being  beyond  the  one  whose  vanity  is  thus 
ministered  to  ;  but  it  is  harmless  rubbish, 
very  different  from  the  offensive  catalogue 
of  personal  charms,  disposition,  fortune, 
and  surroundings  which  is  attached  to  the 
name  of  any  prominent  young  lady  in  jour¬ 
nals  published  at  New  York.  May  the 
day  be  far  distant  when  such  gross  outrages 
on  the  sanctity  of  private  life  would  be 
tolerated  with  us.  Yet  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  increased  encouragement  of  publicity 
as  an  evil  sign  in  our  present  social  sys¬ 
tem. 

With  all  its  worship  of  wealth,  its  pre¬ 
tension,  its  pushing,  its  petty  ignoble  ways, 
society  exhibits,  however,  one  hopeful 
sign.  The  world  is  not  so^  slavislily  fet¬ 
tered  by  public  opinion  on  certain  subjects 
as  it  was  ;  or  it  may  be  that  public  opinion 
has  itself  undergone  a  change.  I^adies  are 
not  afraid  to  be  seen  in  omnibuses,  in  sec¬ 
ond,  or  even  third,  class  carriages  on  the 
railway  ;  nay,  they  will  openly  avow  that 
they  go  to  the  least  expensive  scats  at  the 
theatre.  The  pit  of  the  French  plays  was 
chiefly  occupied,  last  season,  by  people  of 
”  Society,”  the  exorbitant  prices  asked  for 
stalls  tending,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  this 
result.  On  the  night  of  the  Shah’s  visit 
in  state  to  Covent  Garden,  a  lady,  well 
known  in  the  world,  told  me  she  had  been 
with  her  boy  to  the  amphitheatre,  where 
she  bad  seen  and  beard  very  well.  Such 
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independence  of  action  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  a  few  years  ago.  Many  a 
pleasant  journey,  many  an  evening’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  inexor¬ 
able  law  which  forbade  a  gentlewoman 
from  leaving  a  certain  beaten  track.  Sense 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  society  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Persons  of  limited  means,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  ever  increasing  number  of  those 
who  work  among  the  poor,  profit  wiselv 
by  the  cheapest  modes  of  conveyartce,  and 
must  have  their  amusements  at  the  least 
cost,  or  relinquish  them  altogether.  A 
lady  is  no  leas  a  lady  because,  instead  of 
eating  her  heart  out  in  poverty  and  idle¬ 
ness,  she  joins  the  great  army  of  bread¬ 
winners  and  opens  a  shop  :  there  is  more 
dignity  in  her  position  than  if  she  sent 
round  the  hat  to  her  frienda  Except  by 
snobs,  men  and  women  are  beginning  to 
be  measured  not  by  their  business  nr  call¬ 
ing,  nor  by  where  they  may  be  seen,  but 
by  what  they  are.  This  reminds  me,  by 
the  way,  of  my  meeting  a  lady  of  quality 
once  at  a  dinner.  It  was  out  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  dinner  was  not  at  a  fashion¬ 
able  house.  The  lady  of  quality  thought 
fit  to  take  me  aside  and  apologize  for  being 
seen  where  she  was  :  ”  Not  at  all  my  set, 
yon  know.”  Her  set,  obviously,  should 
Iiave  been  at  tlie  lower  table  in  the  ser¬ 
vants’  hall. 

I  found  a  friend  of  mine,  a  composer, 
one  day  at  the  piano.  On  my  asking  him 
what  he  was  playing,  he  replied,  ”  It  is  a 
little  study  in  simplicity.”  I  laughed  : 
to  ttudjf  simplicity  seemed  to  me  a  droll 
idea.  But  1  have  often  thought  of  it 
since.  Society  has,  in  one  direction,  be¬ 
gun  to  ”  study  simplicity  in  others  it 
has  become  more  artificial,  complicated, 
and  mercenary.  The  desire  to  appear 
something  that  we  are  not,  the  effort  to 
emulate  those  richer  than  ourselves,  lie  at 
the  root  of  much  evil.  The  humble  vir¬ 
tue  of  contentment  has  fallen  out  of  re¬ 
pute,  now  that  all  classes  are  trying  to 
rise,  and  are  instructed  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  do  so.  If  hy  ”  rising”  were  meant 
that  just  ambition  to  distinguish  ourselves 
by  conscientious,  faithful  work  during  the 
short  span  of  onr  life  on  earth,  or  even 
those  aspirations  for  knowledge  in  the 
working  man  which  lighten  labor  and  lift 
him  from  a  round  of  sordid  care  into  the 
treasure-houses  of  science,  or  the  fairy- 
palaces  of  poetry,  none  could  doubt  that 
the  precept^  and  the  impnise  alike  were 
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culculated  to  add  to  human  happineas. 
But  the  reatlcae  dimat iafaction  with  “  tliat 
fttate  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  ns”  permeates  all  classes,  and  does 
not  tend  to  this  result.  It  produces  an 
iconoclastic  socialism  in  the  less  wise 
among  the  lower  orders,  which  those  who 
are  now  its  apostles  would  be  the  last  to 
preach  if  they  became  winners  in  the  great 
race  for  wealth.  It  causes  the  parvenu  to 
endeavor  to  ignore  his  origin,  and  to  in¬ 
vent  a  pedigree.  It  brings  ruin  to  count¬ 


less  thousands^  well-born  and  well-bred, 
who  live  beyond  their  rm-ans,  and  who, 
in  the  vain  effort  to  keep  their  poor  little 
barks  adoat,  are  swamped  in  the  waves  of 
debt  and  dishonor. 

Verily,  society  would  do  well  to  ”  study 
simplicity”  more  than  it  does.  Preten¬ 
sion  and  self-assertion  arc  destructive  of 
true  dignity,  and  the  most  degrading  of 
all  religions  is  the  worship  of  the  Golden 
Calf. — New  Review. 
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It  is  easy  for  Englishmen  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  the  American  col¬ 
onies  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  and 
to  think  of  them  as  struggling  communities 
of  pioneers,  hunters,  and  small  traders, 
with  a  population  insignificant  compared 
to  that  of  the  mother  country.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  however,  the  thirteen  colonies 
who  declared  for  independence  had  not 
much  leas  than  a  third  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain.  Many  of  them  were 
quite  old  communities,  whose  people  for 
generations  bad  been  accustomed  to  all 
the  surroundings  of  a  reasonable  civiliria- 
tion.  Each  had  its  own  history  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  boasted  an  existence  quite  long 
enough  to  give  a  permanency,  in  that  con¬ 
servative  age,  to  the  institutions  of  social 
and  civil  life.  The  landowner  on  the 
York  Kiver  in  Virginia  prided  himself  not 
merely  on  his  possessions,  but  on  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  flowing  curls  and  pointed 
beards,  in  slashed  doublets  or  steel  cui¬ 
rasses,  whose  portraits  hung  upon  bis  walls, 
and  whose  bones  lay  under  the  tapering 
cypress-trees  and  mossy  headstones  of  the 
parish  churchyard.  The  Boston  mer¬ 
chant,  after  much  the  same  fashion  though 
under  different  conditions,  had  struck  deep 
root  into  the  soil.  A  century  and  a  half 
had  mellowed  the  Pilgrim  Father  into  a 
person  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  social  {>osition,  of  commodi¬ 
ous  mansions  and  the  solid  comforts  of 
life. 

If  one  is  apt  to  underrate  the  numerical 
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importance  of  the  people,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  equally  easy  to  forget  over  how  small 
an  area,  speaking  relatively,  the  British 
colonies  then  extended.  The  stupendous 
social  and  political  transformation  of 
America  during  the  present  century  has 
not,  however,  removed  one  foot  from  the 
nigged  heights  of  the  Alleghanies.  The 
frowning  barrier  of  mountains  that  for  so 
long  barred  our  progress  still  trails  its  con¬ 
spicuous  length  along  the  map  of  North 
America,  and  enables  ns  at  a  glance  to 
realize  what  a  mere  fringe,  after  nearly 
two  centuries  of  occupation,  was  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  settlement. 

Behind  New  England  and  New  York  lay 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Canadian  boun¬ 
dary.  A  considerable  back  country,  un¬ 
settled  but  not  unknown,  lay,  it  is  true, 
within  these  limits.  But  a  large  extent 
of  it  was  broken  and  rugged  ;  it  was  full 
of  the  most  war-like  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
In  short,  tliere  was  nothing  special  in  the 
norihern  wilderness,  where  the  fierce  Iro¬ 
quois  held  sway,  to  awaken  the  greed  of 
the  pioneer  and  the  hunter,  or  to  fire  the 
ambition  of  the  adventurer.  No  people 
have  done  mure  for  Western  development, 
as  it  is  now  understood,  than  the  New 
Englanders  ;  but  the  old  West,  that  is  to 
say  the  fertile  and  now  p^ulous  states  of 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  was 
wrung  from  the  Indians  by  the  people  in 
whose  path  it  lay.  These  people  were 
nominally  Virginians,  Marylanders,  Caro¬ 
linians,  IVnnsylvanians  ;  practically  they 
were  Ulster  Irishmen,  whose  fathers,  or 
sometimes  grandfathers,  had  settled  within 
the  confines,  but  beyond  the  civilization  of 
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these  varions  governments.  The  fight 
they  fought  whs  the  longest  and  the  most 
terrible  by  far  in  all  the  annals  of  savage 
warfare  in  America  either  before  or  since, 
for  the  rod  man,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  seriously  and  des¬ 
perately  stood  at  bay.  tie  had  murdered 
and  ravaged  at  times,  and  fought  fiercely 
all  along  the  advancing  line  of  civilization, 
for  a  hundred  years.  His  outbreaks, 
however,  had  l>een  spasmodic  ;  he  had 
never  been  seriously  threatened  on  his  best 
hunting-grounds  or  his  most  fertile  coin¬ 
lands  ;  and  for  long  he  had  been  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  arms.  By 
the  time,  however,  the  Scotch-Irish  fron- 
tiermen  were  ready  to  cross  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  Indian  had  added  skill  with 
the  rifle  to  ail  those  diabolic  attributes  that 
made  him  as  a  woodland  warrior  well-nigh 
invincible. 

Turning  again  to  the  map  of  America, 
it  will  be  seen  how  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains,  shaking  themselves  free  of  the  great 
north-eastern  uplands  where  they  rise,  and 
following  the  trend  of  the  Atlantic  shore, 
run  southward  like  a  spinal  column  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  till  they  finally  subside 
among  the  cotton-fields  of  northern 
Georgia.  Here,  in  this  narrow  belt,  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea — a  belt 
with  an  average  width  of  scarcely  two 
hundred  miles — lay  the  whole  of  Colonial 
America  south  of  the  Hudson. 

Of  the  colonies  who  were  concerned 
more  or  less  in  the  conquest  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  opening 
of  the  West,  Pennsylvania,  the  most 
northern,  was  also  in  this  particular  the 
least  active.  She  was  full  too  of  Quaker¬ 
ish  notions  which  her  southern  neighbors 
abhorred,  and  was  credited  with  being 
fonder  of  trade  than  war. 

Below  Pennsylvania  came  little  Mary¬ 
land,  that  lay  so  long  under  the  mild  feudal 
sway  of  successive  liOids  Baltimore,  Catho¬ 
lic  in  origin,  but  liberal  always  in  such 
matters  to  a  degree  that  must  have  Iveen 
appreciated  in  those  days.  A  pleasant, 
undulating  land,  with  a  large  stock  of  well- 
established  country  gentry  and  yeomanry, 
thoroughly  British  in  type,  and  living 
comfortably  on  moderate  estates  with  suffi¬ 
cient  negroes  to  be  a  blessing  and  not 
enough  to  be  a  curse 

Reserving  the  great  colony  of  Virginia 
for  future  comment,  and  crossing  her 
southern  boundary  where  the  tobacco 
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plantations  had  even  then  made  wide  open¬ 
ings  in  the  pine-clad  hills  that  look  down 
upon  the  fertile  cem  lands  and  the  slug¬ 
gish,  turgid  currents  of  the  Dan,  we  find 
the  old  colony  of  Noith  Carolina  culti¬ 
vated  bv  a  mixed  and  motley  race.  Gei- 
man  Lutherans,  French  Huguenots, 
Swedes,  and  Scottish  Highlanders  far  out¬ 
numbered  the  original  English  stock.  The 
latter,  however,  have  leavened  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  so  far  as  laws,  and  nomen¬ 
clature,  and  general  tone  go.  From  fifty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  negro  slaves  were 
already  working  on  the  plantations.  The 
materials  for  a  substantial  and  ediiraled 
landed  gentry,  as  seen  in  the  other  south¬ 
ern  colonies,  have  existed  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  at  least  an  equal  extent,  hut  her 
soil  seems  never  to  have  been  really  con¬ 
genial  to  such  a  growth.  With  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  of  negro  slavery  in  that 
direction,  of  course  something  of  the  kind 
was  forced  into  existence  in  the  present 
century,  and  flickered  feebly  no  doubt  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution.  But  North 
Carolina  has  from  the  earliest  days  of  her 
settlement  been  a  somewhat  rough  and 
turbulent  state,  and  has  never  suCeeeded 
in  impressing  her  neighlmrs  with  any  very 
active  respect,  or  stamping  herself,  as  they 
have  done,  with  any  particular  individual¬ 
ity.  Till  the  recent  destruction  of  rural 
society  in  the  South,  North  Carolina  was 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly  among  the  states 
in  whose  midst  she  lay.  Though  large 
and  populous,  and  with  immense  physical 
advantages,  she  had  been  singularly  infer¬ 
tile  ns  a  producer  of  distinguished  men 
of  any  kind,  or  of  an  educated  and  refined 
class  in  proportion  to  her  population,  or 
worthy  of  her  opportunities  for  that  special 
kind  of  manufacture.  It  is  a  favorite,  if 
somewhat  ill-natured,  gibe  against  the 
North  Carolinian  to  this  day  that,  when 
upon  his  travel  he  is  declaring  himself, 
with  proper  patriotic  pride,  to  hail  from 
the  “  Old  Noith  State,”  he  takes  paiticu- 
lar  care  to  add,  if  he  can  do  so  with  any 
semblance  of  accuracy,  that  his  home  is 
“  right  close  on  the  Virginia  line.”  The 
same  want  of  cohesion  and  individunlity 
seems  to  have  marked  the  colony  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  old  days. 

South  Carolina,  however,  then  as  now 
was  very  different,  though  the  contrast 
was  not  so  great  as  it  had  grown  to  l»o 
when  in  1861  her  hot-headed  arrogance 
precipitated  the  most  fearful  and  pio- 
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tnicted  of  modem  wars.  Slie  differed  but  the  Thamen  in  three  small  ships.  It  ended' 
slightly  from  her  northern  neighbor  in  for  Englishmen  on  October  19th,  1781, 
origin,  but  developed  a  landed  aristocracy  when  General  O’Hara  handed  the  sword 
which  was  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  of  Cornwallis  to  Washington  before  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  redoubts  of  Yorktown.  It  is  astonishing, 
grew  in  later  years  both  wealthier  and  after  the  many  futile  attempts  that  had 
more  exclusive  than  that  of  Virginia  and  been  made  to  settle  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Maryland.  They  were  luxurious  planters  how  rapidly,  when  a  footing  was  once 
rather  than  homely  country  squires  as  the  gained,  the  English  poured  over  the  roll- 
class  further  north,  whose  equivalent  in  ing,  well-wooded  plains  of  East  Virginia, 
other  respects  they  were.  Another  great  The  early  struggles  against  famine  and  the 
difference  has  always  distinguished  the  Indians  ;  the  doughty  deeds  of  Captain 
governing  class  of  South  Carolina.  Coun-  Smith;  the  old  Powatar  seated  on  his 
try  life  was  not  to  them  all  in  all  as  it  was  rustic  throne,  and  the  fair  Pocahontas  pass 
to  the  Virginians,  who  may  be  said  to  away  as  a  dream,  and  by  1619  twenty-two- 
have  cherished  a  positive  hatred  of  towns,  burgesses,  representing  parishes  and  hun- 
Thc  flourishing  city  of  Charleston  was  to  dreds,  are  meeting  the  governor  and  coun- 
the  gentry  of  South  Carolina  not  merely  a  cil  in  assembly,  in  as  deliberate,  matter- 
port  for  the  shipping  of  cotton  and  rice  ;  of-fact,  prosaic  a  fashion  as  if  they  were  in 
it  was  a  social  centre  where  many  resided  Middlesex.  They  sit  in  the  old  church  at 
for  a  consideralile  part  of  the  year,  some  Jamestown,  these  worthy  colonial  legisla- 
planters  indeed  making  it  their  home  and  tors — the  members  in  the  choir,  the  gov- 
going  backward  and  forward  to  their  prop-  ernor  and  council  in  the  front  seats — and 
erties.  This  concentration  of  a  small  make  laws  dealing  with  every  department 
wealthy  class  within  narrow  limits  created  of  civil  life.  The  session  is  opened  with 
an  oligarchy  that  became  more  formidable  prayer,  nor  do  the  lawmakers,  by  the  way, 
for  good  or  evil  than  anything  of  the  kind  forget  to  vote  themselves  salaries  which 
probably  that  has  ever  flourished  on  North  are  paid  in  tobacco.  On  Sundays  tlie 
.American  soil.  In  spite  of  the  large  ad-  governor,  a  British  peer,  marches  in  state 
mixture  of  Huguenot  blood  the  type  was  to  church  attended  by  his  lieutenant-gen- 
as  purely  English  as  the  life  and  latitude  eral,  his  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  master 
would  allow  ;  Charleston  was  regarded  at  of  the  horse,  with  the  test  of  the  council 
one  time  as  ttie  most  polished  and  cultured  and  fifty  halberd-bearers  in  red  cloaks, 
of  all  the  American  capitals.  Ninety  virtuous  maids  are  imported  from 

But  of  all  the  colonies,  south  at  any  Pmgland  and  allotted  to  the  planters  as 
rate  of  New  England,  Virginia  was  by  far  wives,  each  happy  swain  defraying  in  to- 
the  most  important  ;  not  merely  because  bacco  the  cost  of  his  bride’s  importation, 
she  was  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  the  Already,  too,  a  shipload  of  African  slaves 
wealthiest,  but  because  from  her  sturdy  has  been  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
British  stock  sprang  much  of  what  was  River,  and  the  traffic  in  indented  servants 
best  in  the  lusty  commonwealths  that  have  from  Pingland  has  commenced.  The  Ind- 
arisen  beyond  her  borders.  As  she  was  ians  are  not  sufliiciently  troublesome,  to 
the  must  central  and  most  accessible  point  seriously  impede  the  English  advance, 
for  the  early  Pinglish  adventurers  to  make  Tidal  rivers  reach  far  inland  in  every  direc- 
their  lodgment  on,  so  she  became  the  tion,  as  if  inviting  men  to  stray  hither  and 
nucleus  of  civilization  round  which  later  thither  in  small  groups  or  alone,  and  sur- 
communities  clustered.  P'rom  her  exam-  round  themselves  with  large  tracts  of  the 

Ele  and  progress  they  gathered  confidence  ;  fertile  lands  upon  their  banks.  By  the 
y  her  experiences  they  profited  ;  on  her  time  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  Virginia 
government  they  more  or  less  modelled  has  become  a  well-established  province, 
themselves.  If  the  long  tight  of  the  Eng-  with  a  population  of  about  thiity  thousand, 
lish  race  for  North  America  may  be  ad-  The  minute  fidelity  with  which  the 
mitted  to  l>e  history,  the  story  of  the  Old  mother  country  has  been  reproduced  upon 
Hominlon  is  the  most  interesting  and  pic-  this  far  distant  soil  by  these  loyal  and 
tiiresque  portion  of  it.  It  began  on  Christ-  patriotic  Englishmen  of  long  ago  is  almost 
mas  Da V,  1606,  when  prayers  were  offered  pathetic.  The  old  counties  of  Northuro- 
in  the  London  churches  for  the  welfare  of  berland  and  Lancaster,  of  Middlesex  and 
one  hundred  colonists,  then  drifting  down  Gloucester,  of  York  and  Warwick,  start 
New  Series. — Vol.  LI.,  No.  4.  31 
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life  afrenh  upon  the  shore  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake.  Scores  of  rude  inanor-huuses  sur¬ 
rounded  already  by  peach  orchards  and 
tobacco  fields  stand  far  apart  upon  the 
shores  of  the  estuaries  where  oyster  beds 
lie  thick,  and  ducks  by  millions,  fiying  in¬ 
land  through  the  dusk  of  the  autumn 
nights,  make  the  “  whole  air,”  according 
to  the  old  chroniclers  of  that  time,  ”  vi¬ 
brate  with  their  wings.”  The  social  re¬ 
publicanism  that  must  distinguish  a  colony 
struggling  in  its  infancy  for  existence  soon 
faded  away  in  Virginia,  and  a  class  dis¬ 
tinction  based  on  acres  gradually  devel¬ 
oped.  Unlike  the  New  hinglMiiders,  and 
even  the  Marylanders,  and  in  later  years 
the  Pennsylvanians,  Great  Britain  was  to 
the  Virginian  no  tyrant  mother  from 
whom  they  had  fled  and  now  looked  back 
upon  with  feelings  in  which  reproach  was 
so  mingled  with  regret  that  the  latter  sen¬ 
timent  might  in  a  single  generation  be  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  Virginians  had  come  there  to 
produce  another  England  down  to  the 
smallest  details  which  circumstances  would 
permit.  The  man  who  had  anything  to 
say  against  Church  and  King  had  better 
steer  his  bark  to  other  shores  ;  if  he  wished 
to  live  not  merely  at  peace  but  to  exist  at 
all,  he  would  have  to  support  Imth  with 
sword  and  purse  and  tongue.  The  Quaker 
who  ventured  into  the  old  Dominion  did 
HU  at  the  risk  of  his  ears.  The  Puritan 
was  reminded  that  the  soil  was  uncongenial 
to  his  creed,  and  if  the  hint  was  not  acted 
on  with  due  speed  he  was  forcibly  ejected, 
while  for  the  lukewarm  the  pillor}’,  the 
ducking-stool,  and  the  stocks  were  in  full 
swing.  Manhood  suffrage,  strange  to  say 
in  such  a  society,  is  the  law,  though  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  under  the 
republican  constitution  whose  starting- 
point  is  the  hypothesis  that  all  men  are 
equal,  none  but  freeholders  had  any  politi¬ 
cal  existence. 

With  the  fall  of  the  king's  cause,  and 
the  ground  already  as  it  were  prepared  for 
the  Virginia  of  later  years,  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  cavaliers,  as  fast  as  ships  could  be 
found  to  convey  them,  poured  into  the 
colony,  and  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  loyal,  Anglican,  and  aristocratic  ten¬ 
dencies  already  existing.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  individual  politically  or  so- 
daily  distinguished  sailing  at  that  time  for 
America,  but  of  hundreds  of  men  of  good 
birth,  younger  sons  of  landed  families, 
and  gentlemen  of  smaller  estate  who  have 


lost  their  all,  or  most  of  it,  with  a  still 
larger  following  of  yeomen,  farmers,  seiv- 
ing-men,  and  various  grades  of  people 
whose  livelihood  depended  on  the  patron¬ 
age  of  a  ruined  party.  They  are  one  and 
all  received  with  the  keenest  synjpathv 
and  the  warmest  hospitality.  The  loyal 
colony  has  been  horror-struck  at  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Charles.  The  House  of  Bur¬ 
gesses  passes  an  act  denouncing  it,  threat¬ 
ening  with  death  any  one  who  shall  speak 
in  favor  of  the  enemies  of  his  sainted  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  the  wandering  prince  is  pro¬ 
claimed  king.  It  is  nearly  three  years 
before  Cromwell’s  lung  and  busy  arm  can 
reach  them.  When  his  fleet  arrives  in 
the  Chesapeake,  the  banks  of  the  James 
bristle  with  cannon,  and  the  colonial  mi¬ 
litia,  headed  by  old  soldiers  who  have 
fought  through  the  civil  war,  are  fully 
bent  on  defiance.  The  terms  offered, 
however,  are  easy.  Prudent  councils,  in¬ 
fluenced  possibly  by  rumors  of  Drogheda 
and  Wexford,  prevail,  and  the  country  is 
formally  surrendered.  It  is  notable  that 
in  the  articles  of  surrender  the  Virginians 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  prayer-book  for 
one  year,  a  singular  and  liberal  concession. 
Cromwell  understood  colonial  government 
better  than  the  flighty  monarchs  who  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  him,  and  whom  the 
Virginians  were  never  tired  of  toasting. 
As  he  had  treated  Ireland  after  the  fearful 
chastisement  she  courted,  so  he  treated 
submissive  Virginia — with  wisdom  and 
magnanimity.  lie  abolished  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  her  trade,  gave  her  citizens  abso¬ 
lute  equality  with  those  of  Gnat  Britain, 
and  left  her  alone.  At  the  restoration 
there  was  immense  rejoicing  in  Virginia. 
Jhe  ecstasy  must  have  I^en  displayed 
purely  on  sentimental  grounds  except 
among  the  few  officials  who  returned  to 
power,  for  Cromwell  had  been  a  benefac¬ 
tor,  not  a  tyrant.  The  illusion  was  soon 
dispelled,  for  the  merry  monaich,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  worn  a  coat  of  Virginian 
silk  at  his  coronation,  showed  his  tradi¬ 
tional  gratitude  by  riveting  the  hated  navi¬ 
gation  laws  once  more  on  his  faithful  sub¬ 
jects.  Shortly  afterward  he  surpassed 
himself  by  coolly  granting,  as  if  it  were  a 
Mexican  desert,  to  two  of  his  court  favor¬ 
ites  “  the  whole  of  that  territory,  Ac., 
commonly  known  as  Virginia,” 

The  latter  outrage  is  withdrawn,  but  on 
the  strength  of  the  trade-laws  a  rebellion 
breaks  out,  which  is  not  only  picturesque 
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sod  interesting  in  its  details  but  instruc¬ 
tive  to  students  of  the  greater  one  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  The  leader  is  a  young  man  of 
family  named  Bacon  owning  property  on 
the  James.  The  colony  is  in  arms  from 
where  Uichmond  now  stands  to  the  ocean. 
The  royal  governor  with  a  loyal  minority 
defends  the  capital,  Williamsburg.  Ba¬ 
con,  with  the  rebel  “  gentry,  housekeep¬ 
ers,  and  servants”  marches  through  the 
land.  As  Virginia  can  by  now  put  eight 
thousand  horse  into  the  field  on  an  emer¬ 
gency,  the  war  is  not  after  all  such  a  puny 
I  one,  but  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  after 
some  hanging  and  quartering  is  in  time 
forgotten.  For  a  hundred  years,  till  the 
war  of  independence,  Virginia  grew  and 
throve.  By  the  beginning  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  her  people,  though  main¬ 
taining  English  customs,  had  ceased  to  be 
merely  Englishmen  resident  in  America, 
and  had  developed  an  individuality  of 
their  own  and  that  intense  love  of  the 
country  that  for  several  generations  had 
been  their  home,  which  distinguishes  them 
to  this  day.  Connection  with  England 
was  not  very  intimate,  for  emigration 
I  from  the  mother  country,  though  never 
ceasing,  was  very  inconsiderable.  Sons 
of  the  wealthiest  planters  went  over  to  bo 
educated,  and  the  clergy,  of  whom  it  was 
quaintly  said,  ”  They  had  better  have 
prayed  more  and  preached  lees,”  came 
from  England. 

The  colony  now  reached  nearly  to  the 
mountains.  There  had  been  Indian  trou¬ 
bles  and  massacres  at  stated  times,  but 
there  had  never  been  as  yet  a  fighting 
frontier  as  there  shortly  would  l>e,  for  the 
Indians  had  not  so  far  been  really  pressed. 
The  Virginian  colonists,  as  we  see  them 
now  during  Marlborough’s  wars,  were  a 
peaceful  people,  almost  wholly  of  English 
blood,  living  comfortably  in  a  country 
singularly  well  adapted  to  a  wholesome 
rural  life.  The  negro  it  is  true  was  an  ex¬ 
otic,  but  was  not  as  yet  such  a  factor  as 
he  afterward  became.  We  have  in  the 
many  contemporary  pictures  of  those  times 
the  squire  and  the  parson,  the  justices,  the 
vestrymen,  the  burgesses,  and  the  royal 
governors  (poor  creatures  most  of  them) 
holding  mimic  court  at  Williamsburg. 
Thither  the  planters  repair  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  in  ponderous  coaches,  from  the  brick 
mansions  surrounded  by  broad  pastures 
and  fat  corn-fields  that  have  now  for  many 
years  taken  the  place  of  the  wooden  home¬ 


steads  on  the  banks  of  the  James  and 
York.  The  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail  flourish  ;  education  is  only  for  the 
rich  ;  horse-racing,  fox-hunting,  and 
cock-fighting  are  the  chief  amusements, 
for  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  the  wolf  of 
former  days  have  l>een  driven  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  to  distant  fastnesses.  Intolerance 
of  dissent  has  greatly  weakened.  Num¬ 
bers  of  British  colonists  both  from  across 
the  water  and  New  England,  as  well  as 
Dutch.  Germans,  and  French  Huguenots 
find  a  refuge  in  the  back  counties  toward 
the  Blue  Hidgc,  which  is  the  first  outwork 
of  the  Allcghanies.  To  the  English  col¬ 
onists  the  land  beyond  is  an  unknown  and 
fearful  wilderness  sleeping  under  an  un¬ 
broken  canopy  of  leaves,  vaguely  claimed 
by  France  and  Spain  but  occupied  by  Ind¬ 
ians.  Dreams  of  western  conquests  have 
little  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  easy¬ 
going  planter  of  the  eastern  shore,  but  by 
1720  the  vanguard  of  a  widely  different 
community  has  landed. 

In  1719  a  final  attempt  to  obtain  com¬ 
mon  justice  for  the  Presbyterian  and  dis¬ 
senting  colonists  of  Ulster  and  elsewhere 
was  ruthlessly  strangled  by  a  handful  of 
Irish  bishops  and  absentee  peers.  Few 
debates  at  Westminster  have  been  more 
momentous  in  their  results  than  this  brief 
unnoticed  struggle  in  the  Dublin  Parlia¬ 
ment  The  men  to  whom  England  had 
committed  the  laborious  and  hazardous 
task  of  civilizing  Ireland,  and  with  whose 
devoted  valor  the  whole  world  thirty  years 
before  had  rung,  found  their  reward  in  the 
treatment  of  outlaws  and  rebels.  Their 
loyalty  was  undisputed,  their  industry  wan 
the  one  bright  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  their  figliting  qualities  notorious. 
Neither  their  loyalty,  nor  their  industry, 
nor  their  swords,  however,  were  accept¬ 
able  to  the  half-score  of  bishops  for  whose 
benefit  the  Anglican  church  in  Ireland  at 
that  time  mainly  existed.  In  sullen  de¬ 
spair  the  flower  of  the  Irish  population 
cast  their  eyes  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
had  conquered  one  country  from  savages 
and  reclaimed  one  wilderness  ;  they  would 
conquer  and  reclaim  yet  another  where  the 
fruits  of  victory  should  at  any  rate  be 
theirs.  The  loss  to  Ireland  was  irrepa¬ 
rable,  but  the  gain  to  America  was  so  ad¬ 
mirably  great  that  to  be  of  Scotch-Irish 
stock  is  to-day  the  boast  of  thousands  of 
hardy  farmers  l)eyond  the  seas  who  hardly 
know  the  reason  for  their  pride,  and  are 
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nometitnes  vague  about  the  very  meaning 
of  the  term. 

The  exodus  began  in  1720.  Shipload 
upon  sliipload  sailed  from  Belfast  and 
from  Derry.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  the  men  who  had  created  and  held  Ul¬ 
ster  against  England’s  enemies,  shook  her 
dust  of!  their  feet  and  carried  a  legacy  of 
hatred  with  them  that  was  to  bear  bitter 
fruit  in  the  years  to  come.  These  were 
not  Catholic  Celts  leaving  the  congested 
moorlands  of  Connaught  or  the  half-tilled 
farms  of  Munster.  Of  all  the  races  al¬ 
ready  present  on  the  mainland  of  America 
the  Catholic  Irish  were,  strange  as  it  now 
seems,  scarcely  yet  an  item.  The  injus* 
tice  that  drove  the  Scotch-liith  from  Ul¬ 
ster  was  no  worse  perhaps  in  the  abstract 
than  the  treatment  of  the  Celt.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  simply  the  old  question  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  one  nation  by  another,  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  a  weak  race  by  a  strong  one. 
Political  economy  and  the  interests  of  the 
conquerors  might,  in  the  usages  of  those 
days,  have  excused  a  far  more  thorough 
exercise  of  a  conqueror’s  powers.  The 
Ulster  matter  was  entirely  another  affair, 
for  the  tyranny  was  exercised  toward 
friends  and  allies  ;  treachery,  ingratitude, 
and,  worse  than  all,  political  insanity  were 
th  own  in  besides. 

Such  at  any  rate  were  the  feelings  which 
the  Scotch-Irish  carried  to  America. 
Thirty  thousand  leave  Ireland  in  the  tiist 
two  years,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  drain  goes  steadily  on.  It  is  notable 
how  the  distrust  of  all  governments  fol¬ 
lows  the  Ulsterman  across  the  Atlantic  and 
shapes  his  course,  'fhe  exodus  flows  in 
t  VO  distinct  streams,  the  larger  one  to 
Philadelphia  at  the  north,  the  smaller  to 
Charleston  at  the  south.  The  Catholic 
Irish  emigration  of  modern  times  has  been 
d  stinguished  above  all  others  by  its  dis¬ 
like  to  a  pioneer  life  and  its  tendency  to 
choke  the  seaport  towns.  That  earth- 
hunger  which  is  supposed  to  be  at  once 
the  birthright  and  the  special  virtue  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  peasant,  seems  to  evaporate 
entirely  upon  contact  with  the  lighter  air 
of  the  American  republic.  For  of  all  the 
races  that  now  pour  into  that  country  the 
tlatholic  Irish,  unfortunately  for  every¬ 
body  concerned  and  particularly  for  Ameri¬ 
ca,  are  the  most  reluctant  to  face  the 
piairie  and  the  forest.  The  Scotch-Irish 
of  old  days,  however,  went  direct  to  the 
wilderness.  The  Quaker  towns  and  Quaker 
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government  of  Pennsylvania  had  no  more 
charms  for  the  northern  stream  than  the 
more  Anglican  settlements  of  the  Carolinat 
for  the  southern.  The  Alleghauies  formed 
the  western  frontier  of  the  former,  as  they 
did  of  the  latter  and  of  the  intervening 
colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  And 
the  Scotch-Irish  made  straight  for  the  Al- 
leghanies.  llere  for  a  few  years  they 
paused.  Some  apprenticeship  was  needed 
and  some  breathing-tirne  before  they  faced 
a  forest  country  that  was  harder  to  tame 
than  even  tbe  wet  uplands  of  Down  and 
Antrim,  and  an  enemy  infinitely  more 
formidable  than  the  native  Irish  who  had 
liarassed  them  in  Ulster.  The  mountain 
footholds  of  western  Pennsylvania  l»ecan:e 
one  great  distributing  centre  upon  the 
north  ;  the  uplands  between  North  and 
South  Carolina  on  the  south.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  separated  the  two.  The  latter 
drifted  northward  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  former  drifted  southward 
till  in  twenty  years  the  two  streams  once 
more  mingled  and  formed  an  iron  band  of 
settlement  interposing  between  the  old 
colonies  and  the  Indians — from  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  fountains 
of  the  Tugaloo. 

Hitherto  the  lines  of  cleavage  have  run 
westward.  The  seaboard  colonies  have 
not  only  little  intercourse  and  no  particu¬ 
lar  sympathy  with  one  another,  but  have 
occasionally  even  indulged  in  something 
like  intercolonial  wars.  The  Scotch  Irish 
care  for  none  of  these  things,  but  crowd 
along  behind  the  parallels  in  absolute  in¬ 
difference  to  political  boundaries  so  long 
as  they  are  far  enough  off  to  be  unmo¬ 
lested.  It  is  difficult  nowadays,  when  a 
few  years  is  sufficient  to  convert  a  howling 
wilderness  into  a  populous  centre  lit  by 
electricity  and  threaded  by  railroads,  to 
even  imagine  what  pioneering  meant  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  As  one  travels 
to-day  along  what  was  probably  the  most 
active  and  populous  portion  of  the  old 
Scotch-Irish  belt,  where  the  Shenandoah 
rolls  northward  between  the  Alleghanics 
and  the  Blue  Kidge,  one  secs  perhaps  as 
perfect  a  picture  of  rural  peace  and  mel¬ 
low  tranquillity  as  the  American  continent 
can  show.  Big  brick  homesteads,  gray 
stone  barns,  rustling  corn-fields  and  broad 
reaches  of  meadow-land  that  might  have 
fed  and  sheltered  twenty  generations  in¬ 
stead  of  fire,  stretch  from  mountain  to 
mountain.  It  requires  indeed  some  men- 
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tal  effort  to  realize  that  men  may  hare 
been  bom  in  thia  peaceful  valley  amid  the 
yelU  of  Indians  and  fallen  by  their  toina* 
hawks  in  the  prime  of  life  in  its  still  un¬ 
cleared  forests. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  second  generation  of  Scotch  Irishmen 
bom  in  the  woods  are  firmly  established 
on  the  American  frontier.  Fed  by  a  con- 
tinuous  though  fluctuating  stream  of  emi¬ 
gration  from  Protestant  Ireland,  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  into  its  ranks  numbers  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  adventurous  of  the 
Dutch  and  German  colonists,  this  rugged 
vanguard  of  civilization  pushed  their  log 
cabins  slowly  over  the  eastern  outworks  of 
the  Alleghanies.  Their  isolation  from  the 
world,  and  hard,  dangerous  lives  intensi. 
tied  some  and  modified  others  of  the  traits 
they  brought  with  them  across  the  sea. 
Dutch  Calvinists  and  German  Lutherans 
assimilated  themselves  with  ease  to  the 
Ulster  majority,  and  caught  their  tone  and 
habits.  They  became  welded  int«)  a  pecul¬ 
iar  people,  so  strong  in  characteristics, 
among  which  thrift  was  conspicuous,  as  to 
have  defied  the  almost  irresistible  influence 
of  slavery  and  Southern  civilization  into 
which  they  have  been  completely  absorl>ed 
for  a  hundred  years.  In  Virginia  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  to  this  day  most  clearly  marked, 
though  complete  political  and  social  unity 
has  reigned  among  the  landholders  of  that 
state.  The  people  on  either  side  of  the 
Blue  Uidge,  which  can  be  crossed  any¬ 
where  in  a  morning’s  ride,  still  sometimes 
distinguish  the  “  folks  over  the  mountain  ” 
by  the  old  sobriquets  of  “  Cohees”  and 
“  Tuckahoes”  respectively.*  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  who  went  with  these 
first  Scotch-Irishmen  differed  little  in  de¬ 
gree  from  their  flocks,  sharing  with  them 
the  labors  of  the  field,  the  sporfs  of  the 
forest,  and  the  dangers  of  the  fray.  Cal- 
vinistic  fervor,  however,  no  doubt  suc- 
cuml)ed  a  good  deal  in  time  to  the  license 
of  the  wilderness.  The  constant  peril  in 
which  the  lives  of  the  backwoodsmen  were 

•  Coheeg,  the  Reoteb- Irish  frontiermen  ; 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  frequent 
use  in  oolonial  days  of  the  epressiori  “  Quoth 
he,”  or  “  Quo’  he.”  T’ucA.'oWs,  pronounced 
"  Turkeyhoe8,"tho  Eastern  V'irginians  vaguely 
accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  remote  stream  of  that  name.  I  think 
it  quite  as  likely  that  the  noble  bird  himself 
stood  godfather  in  this  case,  typifying  possibly 
the  finer  clothes  and  greater  pride  of  the  East 
Virginians. 


passed  made  them  fierce  and  reckless. 
The  isolation  of  their  existence  in  the 
gloom  of  the  forest  turned  the  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  social  excitement  they  enjoyed 
into  scenes  of  hilarity  so  uproarious  and 
rough  that  they  are  a  byword  to  this  day 
along  the  Appalachian  slopes.  Physical 
prowess  was  the  one  standard  of  fame. 
Fighting  was  the  leading  item  in  every 
Irackwood  gathering,  and  the  gladiatorial 
combats  of  those  days  were  of  a  kind  to 
make  a  modem  prize-fight  seem  playful 
and  an  Irish  faction  row  a  joke.  The 
prostrate  adversary  was  not  left  merely  to 
the  moral  bitterness  of  defeat,  but  was 
often  kicked  and  gouged  out  of  recognition 
by  the  conqueror.  The  deliberate  killing, 
even  in  anger,  of  one  another  was,  how. 
ever,  contrary  to  the  back  wood  code,  and 
rough  law  was  administered  in  a  log  court¬ 
house  by  a  justice  in  moccasins  and  hunt¬ 
ing-shirt,  To  this  day  in  the  mountain 
counties  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
there  are  plenty  of  men  who  can  remem- 
ber  when,  long  after  the  primitive  era  of 
which  we  speak  had  pas.sed  away,  every 
court-day  in  the  county  town  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  a  faction-fight  with  sticks  and  fists, 
the  use  of  knife  and  pistol  being  at  that 
time  almost  unheard  of. 

We  have,  then,  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  thin  line  of  Scotch- 
Irish  and  their  adherents  reaching  from 
the  back  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  north¬ 
west  comer  of  the  young  colony  of 
Georgia.  This  band  of  settlefnent  follows 
the  trend  of  the  Alleghanies,  being  thicker 
on  the  Virginia  borders  than  either  to  the 
north  or  south.  VVith  profound  indiffer¬ 
ence,  however,  to  the  ethnological  cleav¬ 
ages  that  have  hitheito  governed  Anglo- 
Saxon  America,  it  spans  the  unoccupied 
territory  of  five  colonies  that  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  a  less  degree  than 
they  each  do  from  the  grim  woodsmen  in 
their  rear.  From  the  centre  of  this  belt 
was  to  be  driven  into  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
west  the  wedge  of  Anglo-Saxon  conejuest, 
which  was  to  spread  in  after  years  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Alleghany  mountains  are  not — like 
their  eastern  outwork,  the  Blue  Ridge — a 
single  wall  of  rock  and  forest,  but  a  series 
of  paral'el  ranges  that  roll  their  ragged 
crests  like  the  waves  of  a  sea  westward, 
till  they  sink  into  the  fertile  calm  of  the 
Ohio  valley  and  the  Great  Mississippi 
basin.  Behind  them  and  in  their  troughs. 
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at  the  time  we  speak  of,  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Indian  warriors  roamed  through  in¬ 
terminable  forests,  from  the  G^reat  lakes  of 
the  north  to  the  swampy  bayous  that  drain 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  only  fra^j- 
mcnts  of  civilization  that  broke  the  vast 
solitude  was  where  the  French  or  Spanish 
flag  floated  in  almost  appalling  isolation 
over  small  groups  of  Jesuit  priests  and 
traders. 

With  the  first  ring  of  the  Ulstermen’s 
axe  on  the  Alleghany  foot-hills,  and  with 
the  first  crack  of  their  rifles  in  their  ivy 
thickets  and  alder  swamps,  the  Indian 
question  assumed  a  new  and  acute  phase. 
The  red  man  seemed  to  recognize  by  some 
unerring  instinct  the  hand  of  doom,  and 
his  hostility,  though  frequently  veiled  by 
long  periods  of  so-called  peace,  became 
that  of  an  inveterate  and  relentless  foe, 
and  not  merely  as  hitherto  of  a  fickle  but 
not  very  aggressive  neighbor.  The  back¬ 
woodsmen  gathered  for  the  most  part  in 
small  settlements.  Sometimes  their  cabins 
were  placed  in  two  rows,  the  doors  facing 
inward,  and  the  outside  gable-ends  con¬ 
nected  with  a  stockade,  the  street  so  formed 
I>eing  closed  at  either  end  with  huge  doors. 
Hundreds,  however,  of  adventurers  and 
foolhardy  men,  attracted  by  some  fertile 
river-bottom  or  some  favorite  deer-lick, 
risked  their  lives  and  those  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies  in  individual  isolation. 

Few  battles  in  a  military  sense  distin¬ 
guished  this  half-century  of  war.  Large 
bodies  of  m4n  seldom  came  into  conflict  ; 
the  battle-ground  was  too  vast,  and  the 
opposing  hosts  too  widely  scattered.  For 
two  generations  it  was  ail  that  several 
thousand  of  the  hardiest  and  most  resolute 
colonists  that  Great  Britain  had  ever  sent 
out  could  do  to  hold  their  own  along  a 
mere  fringe  of  the  Indian  country.  There 
were  periods  of  proclaimed  peace,  and 
periods  of  open  war.  In  the  latter  the 
whole  frontier  was  ablaze  ;  in  the  former 
the  settler,  following  the  plough  in  his 
small  stump-strewn  clearing  or  tracking 
the  deer  in  the  forest,  knew  that  at  any 
moment  he  might  be  called  upon  to  fight 
for  his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  who  were 
dear  to  him.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  attitude  of  the  first  comers  of  these 
Scotch-Irish  toward  the  natives,  the  dia¬ 
bolic  nature  of  Indian  warfare  soon  turned 
it  into  a  savage,  undying  and  ferocious 
hate.  Mercy  to  a  fallen  foe  became  un¬ 
known.  The  scalp  of  the  Indian  was  tom 


as  eagerly  from  his  head,  and  coveted  as 
greedily  by  these  sons  of  Antrim  fanners 
fresh  from  some  rousing  Calvinistic  ser- 
mon,  as  if  they  were  Indians  themselves. 
The  French  went  out  into  their  lonely  ex¬ 
ile  to  convert  the  heathen  ;  the  Scotch. 
Irish  to  extirpate  them  with  an  almost 
equal  sense  of  a  heaven-sent  mission. 
What  there  was,  however,  of  crusading 
and  religious  fervor  soon  faded  into  pure 
personal  hatred,  under  the  influence  of 
ceaseless  strife  with  an  enemy  who  never 
failed  to  apply  barbarous  and  fiendish  tort¬ 
ures  to  every  prisoner  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex.  By  this  time,  too,  the  Indians 
had  liecome  almost  as  good  marksmen  with 
the  rifle  us  the  backwoodsmen,  and  the 
backwoodsmen  nearly  as  skilled  in  the 
cunning  and  science  of  forest  warfare  as 
the  Indians.  A  battle,  whether  there 
were  five  hundred  upon  a  side  or  fifty, 
was  a  contest  of  man  against  man,  a  long 
chain  through  the  forest  of  single  com¬ 
batants,  a  series  of  duels  between  deadly 
marksmen  who  could  utilize  every  species 
of  shelter  that  a  primeval  forest  offers  after 
a  fashion  in  which  the  American  Indian, 
even  among  savages,  has  never  had  a  peer. 
Regular  troops  against  such  a  foe  were  al¬ 
most  as  harmless  as  children,  and  were 
butchered  as  sheep  in  the  shambles  on 
each  of  the  few  occasions  they  were  sent 
to  meet  Indians  in  the  woods.  The  colo¬ 
nial  militia,  the  trainbands  that  mustered 
annually  under  the  fox-hunting  squires  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  would  have  been 
in  the  Alleghanies  almost  as  helpless. 
When  the  Indians  had  to  be  fougiit  en 
rnatnf,  as  was  sometimes  necessary  to  save 
the  frontier  from  Iming  flung  back  on  the 
edge  of  the  colonies  proper,  the  back- 
wi^Hinan  had  to  do  it  ;  and  to  do  him 
justice  he  went  at  it  with  a  good  will. 
Uis  dress  was  uniform  and  pictures(|ue. 
A  leather- fringed  hunting-shirt  reaching 
to  the  knee,  and  fastened  at  the  waist  by 
a  belt  in  which  hung  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife  ;  tight  leather  leggings  and 
the  Indian  breech  clout  and  moccasin  en¬ 
cased  his  nether  man.  His  chief  arm  of 
course  was  the  old  Kentucky  rifle  of  fa¬ 
mous  note,  hundreds  of  which  may  be  seen 
to-day  in  the  cabins  and  farm-houses  of 
the  southern  mountains.  Heavy,  ill-bal¬ 
anced,  and  nearly  five  feet  long,  they 
would  indeed  move  the  mirth  of  the  mod¬ 
em  big-game  hunter  ;  but  their  accuracy 
at  the  short  point-blank  distance  necessary 
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for  forest  hunting  or  warfare  is  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Tlie  standard  of  shootint;,  too, 
acqiiin-d  by  the  men  who  bore  them  is 
pritbabiy  only  equalled  by  tluir  descend¬ 
ants,  who  still  carry  the  same  clumsy 
weapon  through  the  great  tracts  of  forest 
that  the  old  rush  for  Kentucky,  and  what 
was  then  the  west,  have  left  still  untamed 
on  the  Alleghany  uplands. 

If  the  Scolch-Irish  frontierman  remained 
for  long  more  of  a  warrior  than  a  farmer, 
and  more  of  a  hunter  than  a  grazier,  it 
was  because  fighting  was  necessary  to  his 
existence,  and  hunting  the  deer,  l>ear,  and 
buffalo  for  their  flesh  and  hides,  was  more 
profitable  than  grazing  unmaiketable  stock 
in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  Indians.  When 
peaceful  pursuits  again  became  possible 
and  profitable,  the  Ulstermen  soon  showed 
that  two  or  three  generations  of  half  sav¬ 
age  life  had  not  changed  the  breed.  The 
tinge  of  Celtic  blood  in  his  veins  had  no 
doubt  been  quickened  in  its  fiow  by  the 
long  period  of  romance  and  adventure  in 
the  wilderness,  and  his  nomadic  instincts 
perhaps  strengthened.  But  the  industry 
and  the  res4)lution  were  still  there  unim¬ 
paired,  as  thousands  of  prosperous  home¬ 
steads  and  thousands  of  honored  names  in 
half  a  score  of  teeming  states  bear  witness 
to-day. 

The  story  of  the  Scotch-Irish  frontier- 
men  lies  thick  in  the  various  colonial  his- 
tories,  in  the  tales  of  contemporary  chrtm- 
icles  and  in  the  tiaditions  of  the  mountain 
districts.  At  the  period,  however,  when 
the  hur tors’  talcs  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Ohio  valley  are  causing  them  to  chafe  and 
fret  behind  the  Alleghanies,  .Mr.  Theodore 
Uoosevelt  takes  up  their  story  in  his  re¬ 
cently  published  book  The  Winning  of 
the  West.  lie  tells  the  tale  in  a  pictu- 
r«‘squeand  forcible  manner  and  with  a  care 
that  is  not  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  provincial  historians  that  have  in  this 
particular  field  been  his  only  predeces.sors. 
And  if  one  happens  to  know  that  the  au¬ 
thor  is  not  only  a  pleasant  and  attractive 
writer,  but  also  a  mighty  hunter,  one  feels 
in  safer  and  more  congenial  company  as 
one  follows  him  up  the  shady  rapids  of 
the  Greenbriar  river  and  through  the  buf¬ 
falo-haunted  tangles  of  the  Ohio  flats.  The 
most  thrilling  and  romantic  chapter  in  the' 
pioneering  history  of  America  is  the  grad¬ 
ual  invasion  of  tKo  remote  Kentucky  for¬ 
ests  by  bands  of  fearless  men  with  their 
families  and  household  gods.  For  Ken¬ 


tucky  was  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
all  the  Indians  from  the  far  noith  to  the 
distant  south.  Where  famous  studs  of 
blood-horses  crop  the  blue-grass  to-day 
around  its  large  homesteads,  the  buffalo 
and  deer  sought  the  same  sweet  pa.s(ures 
in  countless  herds  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Mr.  Roosevelt  dwells  at 
great  length  on  the  exploits  of  the  various 
backwoods  chiefs  whose  names  live  to-day 
in  the  nomenclature  of  counties  and  ham¬ 
lets,  capitals  and  rivers  throughout  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio  and  Tennessee  ;  Clark  and 
Boone,  Sevier  and  Robertson,  Andrew 
l^ewis.  the  McAfees  and  many  others  that 
are  household  words  in  transatlantic  his¬ 
tory  and  romance.  The  action  of  the  back¬ 
woodsmen  in  the  revolutionary  war  forms 
not  only  an  interesting  chapter,  but  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  first  wave  of  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  that  doomed  the  Alleghanies  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  in  1774.  This  action,  fought  on 
the  Ohio  river  then  far  in  the  wilderness, 
was  the  largest  engagement  of  the  kind  on 
record.  Over  a  thousand  backwoodsmen, 
enrolled  as  Virginia  militia,  fought  as 
royal  troops,  and  repulsed  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  picked  Indian  warriors,  a  feat  Mr. 
Roosevelt  affirms  as  hitherto  unequalled 
by  white  men  in  the  forests.  This  was 
an  imperial  war,  but  the  firm  foothold*  it 
gave  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  the  colo¬ 
nists  beyond  the  mountains  enabled  them 
to  seize  the  French-garrisoned  British  posts 
in  the  wilderness  during  the  revolutionary 
war  and  claim  the  West  as  American  ter¬ 
ritory  at  the  peace.  Great  numbers  of 
Scotch  Irish  Americans,  nursing  their 
hereditary  hatred  of  England,  no  doubt 
joined  Washington’s  armies  from  the  older 
back  settlements.  Both  English  and 
American  historians  enlarge  on  this  Ulster 
element  in  the  war  of  independence,  but 
they  generally  ignore,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
among  them,  the  second  great  exodus 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  was  of 
purely  agrarian  origin  and  took  place  in 
1772.  This  was  the  clearance  made  by 
Lord  Donegal  when  his  Irish  leases  fell  in 
for  the  sake  of  higher  rents.  Half  a 
county  was  depopulated  of  thrifty  Pres¬ 
byterians,  who  with  several  thousand  others 
fearing  the  same  fate,  left  for  America  just 
in  time  to  materially  swell  the  always 
meagre  ranks  of  the  colonial  armies. — 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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BY  ALICK  BODINOTON. 


Both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  refunn  in  our  present  social  system,  as 
it  affects  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  appear 
to  think  that  the  reformers  have  a  tabula 
rasa  to  work  upon  ;  that  by  running  the 
pen  through  sundry  laws  on  the  statute- 
book,  by  admitting  women  freely  to  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  allowing  them  the  same  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  as  men,  our  whole 
social  system  will  be  upset,  and  the  family 
and  the  home  destroyed. 

The  hopes  of  reformers  and  the  fears 
•f  opponents  roust  alike  be  limited  by  cer¬ 
tain  factors  in  the  nature  of  human  beings 
themselves.  It  could  easily  be  imagined 
that  horses  might  in  the  course  of  ages 
improve  so  much  in  intelligence  that  a 
higher  education  would  be  desirable  for 
them.  Music  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
humanizing  and  elevating  art,  yet  the  re¬ 
former  who  proposed  teaching  horses  to 
play  the  piano  would  not  need  to  be  assailed 
by  assertions  as  to  the  superior  usefulness 
of  such  employments  as  ploughing  or 
drawing  carriages.  Certain  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  execution  of  elementary 
five-finger  exercises  would  meet  the  re¬ 
former  on  the  threshold  of  his  career. 
And  so  precisely  with  regard  to  the  social 
relations  of  the  sexes  and  other  questions 
affecting  the  status  of  women,  the  powers 
of  reformers  are  strictly  limited,  and  re¬ 
forms  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  sub¬ 
jects  which  do  not  arise  from  natural  dif¬ 
ferences  and  disabilities.  Law  and  regu¬ 
lations  are  a  natural  growth,  and  where 
they  have  been  suddenly  adopted  by  or 
forced  upon  a  people,  have  withered  like 
rootless  plants. 

Tlieiefore,  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  to  ascertain  which  of  our 
existing  social  relations  rest  upon  funda¬ 
mental  differences  between  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  and  which  are  mere  superficial  and 
temporary  arrangements.  Under  the  for¬ 
mer  class  of  facts  may,  I  think,  be  ranked 
the  following  : — 

1 .  The  subordination  of  women  to  men, 
founded  on  the  inferior  strength  and  capac¬ 
ity,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  women. 

2.  The  permanence  of  the  family  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  founded  on  the  feelings  of  affec¬ 
tion  usually  developed  in  a  father  toward 


bis  offspring  ;  on  the  helplessness  and 
long-continued  need  of  parental  care  de¬ 
manded  by  children,  extending  over  a 
period  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years ; 
and  on  the  devoted  affection  usually  shown 
by  the  woman  to  her  children  and  their 
father.  Few  men,  and  fewer  women,  ar. 
rived  at  middle  age  would  be  found  will¬ 
ing  to  break  those  family  ties  which  have 
intertwined  themselves  through  the  very 
texture  of  their  lives.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  all  1  have  stated 
above  ;  some  women  are  the  superiors  of 
most  men  ;  some  men  do  not  love  their 
children  ;  some  women  care  neither  for 
their  husbands  nor  their  children  ;  but  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  women 
will  be  glad  to  lean  on  men,  men  will  be 
attached  to  their  families,  and  women  will 
be  devoted  to  the  men  they  have  once 
chosen  and  to  their  children.  We  are 
here  on  the  “  bed-rock,”  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  no  possible  changes  in  legis¬ 
lation  or  social  customs  will  affect  that 
foundation.  It  is  as  safe  from  temporary 
storms  as  are  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

I  now  come  to  a  point,  perhaps  the  only 
one,  in  which  women  have  the  advantage. 

3.  The  extraordinary  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  over  men,  which  women  possess 
through  that  subtle  intermixture  of  sexual 
and  mental  qualities  which  we  speak  of  as 
love.  The  power  may  be  evanescent,  may 
pass  away  with  youth  and  beauty,  but  it 
may  survive  the  freshness  of  physical 
charms. 

**  Time  cannot  wither,  nor  enstom  stale, 
Her  infinite  variety.” 

And  under  all  circumstances  love,  while  it 
lasts,  is  the  most  powerful  of  passions. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  any  reformer  to 
persuade  women  to  forego  the  power  they 
gain  in  this  great  natural  advantage.  All 
that  can  lie  done,  and  that  should  be  done, 
is  to  teach  the  blooming  girl  how  to  hold 
the  heart  she  has  won  so  readily  ;  to  show 
her  how  short  is  the  time  which  mere 
sexual  love  can  call  its  own,  and  how  this 
strong  but  evanescent  passion  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  highest  form  of  love. 

4.  The  absolute  necessity  that  men 
should  have  confidence  that  the  children 
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whom  they  rear  are  their  own,  Thia  con¬ 
fidence  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  inatita- 
tion  of  the  family,  and  has  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times  in  the  known  history  of  our 
Teutonic  race  been  founded,  not  on  bolts 
or  bars,  nor  on  jealous  guards,  but  on  the 
chastity  of  the  Teutonic  women.  Chastity 
must,  therefore,  under  all  circumstances, 
be  one  of  the  most  supremely  valued  vir¬ 
tues  of  women.  All  kinds  of  excellent 
qualities  may  exist  without  it  ;  but  a 
sound  instinct  will  always  acknowledge  its 
supreme  excellence  in  the  majority  of 
women,  and  it  is  of  majorities  that  I  speak. 
Women  who  ser%’C  the  State,  not  as  mothers 
of  families,  but  through  supreme  intellect¬ 
ual  qualities,  come  under  another  cate- 
poiy;  we  are  concerned  with  what  George 
Sand  has  to  tell  us,  with  the  giand  inter¬ 
pretations  of  genius  which  Rachel  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt  have  shown  us,  and  not 
with  their  private  lives. 

Four  factors  then  I  consider  as  immuta¬ 
ble  where  the  great  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  concerned,  namely  : — 

1.  The  inferiority  of  women  to  men. 

2.  The  permanence  of  the  family  as  an 
institution. 

8.  The  temporary  but  immense  power 
possessed  by  women  through  sexual  love. 

4.  The  supreme  value  of  chastity  in 
women,  as  a  virtue  without  which  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  family,  so  vital  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  a  healthy  State,  must  perish. 

I  come  now  to  those  social  relations 
which  depend,  not  upon  fundamental  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  sexes,  but  upon  laws 
and  customs  of  a  local  character.  Those, 
I  conceive,  which  imperatively  require  ref¬ 
ormation,  are  two  in  number. 

1.  The  compulsory  permanence  of  the 
marriage  tie. 

2.  The  prevalence  of  prostitution. 

The  compulsory  permanence  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  tie  I  look  upon  as  the  most  mistaken, 
as  it  is  also  the  most  fruitful  of  sufferings, 
of  all  these  laws  and  customs.  The  poet 
and  the  moralist  are  etpially  agreed  that 
love  is  the  all-important  thing  in  a  woman’s 
life.  “  I^ve,”  says  Thackeray,  “  is  an 
hour  with  us  ;  it  is  all  day  and  night  with 
a  woman.  Damon  has  taxes,  sermon, 
parade,  tailor’s  bills,  parliamentary  duties, 
and  the  deuce  knows  what,  to  think  about  ; 
Delia  has  to  think  about  Damon.”  “  Love 
Is  of  man’s  life  a  thing  apart,”  says  Byron  ; 
” ’tis  woman’s  whole  existence.”  Yet 


women,  in  all  ages  but  our  own,  and  still 
in  most  countries  but  those  tenanted  by 
persons  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  have  been 
given  in  marriage  without  the  smallest  re¬ 
gard  being  paid  to  their  own  feelings,  and 
have  been  bound  to  perpetual  fidelity  un¬ 
der  terrible  social  penalties. 

But  even  among  people  of  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  where  a  young  woman — if  she  have 
sufficient  stren^h  of  character — cannot  be 
married  against  her  will,  the  lifelong  bond 
nevertheless  proves  a  cruel  chain.  The 
girl  often  decides  for  herself  at  an  age 
when  she  is  hardly  competent  to  choose  a 
new  dress  with  judgment ;  knowing  too, 
as  a  rule,  as  little  of  the  real  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  young  man  as  be,  on  his  part, 
knows  of  hers.  The  man,  too,  is  heavily 
handicapped.  He  enters  into  the  lifelong 
bond  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which 
Nature  intended  to  be  equally  strong  and 
evanescent  ;  he  is  utterly  unable  to  judge 
dispassionately,  and  he  may  find  himself 
tied  for  life  to  a  woman  whose  mind  is 
incapable  of  advancing  with  his,  or  of  ap¬ 
preciating  any  of  bis  higher  aspirations. 
It  is  on  the  very  best  among  our  race,  the 
must  refined,  the  most  intellectual,  the 
most  brilliantly  gifted,  that  this  bond 
presses  with  its  most  cruel  force.  The 
ordinary  “  Pnilistine,”  male  and  female, 
valuable  members  of  society  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  are,  are  not  those  who  suffer. 
The  man  has  his  business,  the  woman  has 
her  home,  her  servants,  to  occupy  her 
thoughts  ;  they  themselves,  the  man  and 
the  woman,  are  Mrs.  Giundy,  her  laws  are 
their  laws,  and  the  ordinary  social  fetters 
are  forged  to  fit  them  comfortably.  Even 
here,  however,  cruel  sufferings  are  too 
common  ;  physical  imperfections  may  ren¬ 
der  life  utterly  wretched,  and  two  persons 
who  might  be  perfectly  happy  with  other 
partners,  or  if  the  marriage  tie  were  sim¬ 
ply  dissolved,  are  rendered  miserable. 
The  woman  especially  may  be  exposed  to 
hideous  suffering  and  danger  ;  suffering 
and  danger  to  be  faced  year  after  year, 
without  hope  of  relief. 

But  the  keenest  tortures  are  those  of 
the  mind  ;  the  man  of  high  aspirations 
and  noble  ideals  tied  for  life  to  a  foolish 
doll  ;  the  woman  with  a  delicate  sense  of 
honor  and  refinement,  linked  to  a  brutal 
sensualist  or  a  sordid  cheat.  I  have  known 
women,  refined,  highly  educated,  with 
every  quality  which  marks  the  good  wife 
and  mother,  chained  for  life,  while  still 
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in  the  bloom  of  yoath,  to  hunbends  who 
were  respectively  drunkards,  felons,  and 
hopelcm  madmen.  Yet  any  other  tie 
formed  by  these  women  would  be  followed 
by  social  ostracism,  and  few  there  are  who 
can  Itehold  social  ostracism  from  the  same 
lofty  pinnacle  that  George  Eliot  did.  They 
arc  condemned  to  a  suttee  little  less  cruel 
than  that  of  the  Hindoo  widow  ;  young 
lives  utterly  thrown  away  and  wasted  upon 
husbands  worse  than  dead.  Something 
must  be  vitally  wrong  where  such  things 
can  be. 

Clergymen  of  all  schools  of  thought 
seem  to  think  the  chief  remedv  for  im¬ 
morality  is  to  draw  the  bonds  of  marriage 
ever  tighter  and  tighter.  Did  their  course 
of  education  accustom  them  to  that  in¬ 
ductive  reasoning  which  science  demands, 
they  would  hardly  propose  this  remedy  of 
all  others.  They  would  see  that  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  where  the  bonds  of  mar¬ 
riage  are  insoluble,  immorality  has  been 
peculiarly  rampant.  It  is  not  to  those 
Catholic  countries,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  that  we  should  go  fur  examples  of 
masculine  fidelity  and  female  chastity. 
The  first  thing  which  would  strike  a  person 
trained  in  scientific  habits  of  thought 
would  be  that  the  indissolubility  of  the 
'  marriage  tie  has  either  no  effect  upon 
morality  or  has  a  baneful  effect,  and  he 
would  be  inclined,  on  reflection,  to  come 
to  the  latter  conclusion.  Characteristics 
of  race  have  probably  more  to  do  with 
female  chastity  than  any  laws,  whether 
divine  or  human.  We  have  proof  in  his¬ 
tory  that  the  most  hideous  penalties  have 
not  secured  the  fidelity  of  woman  where 
she  has  been  denied  the  right  to  dispose 
of  her  own  person.  Where  women  think, 
and  are  taught  to  think,  that  love  is  every¬ 
thing,  they  will  brave  every  penalty  to  en¬ 
joy  its  delights,  unless  the  race  tempera¬ 
ment  is  sufKciently  cool  to  enable  them  to 
give,  up  such  joys  altogether  unless  they 
are  to  be  had  legitimately.  Such  a  race 
temperament  has,  I  believe,  lain  at  the 
foundation  of  the  high  position  (compared 
with  that  of  others  of  their  sex)  enjoyed 
by  the  women  of  Teutonic  race,  llut 
what  holocausts  of  victims  have  laid  them¬ 
selves  down  to  build  up  this  foundation. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  wretched, 
yet  faithful  wives,  who  have  carried  their 
unsatisfied  affections  and  broken  hearts  to 
the  grave.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
women  who  have  not  even  had  the  hope 


of  maternal  joys  to  support  them,  nor  even 
the  praise  of  society  ;  who  have  gone 
through  life  with  stunted  minds  and  starved 
affections  as  “  old  maids.”  That  very 
society,  those  very  moralists,  who  would 
deny  that  women  had  any  legitimate  func¬ 
tions  except  as  wives  and  mothers,  who 
would  bar  the  door  to  every  profession 
where  the  minds  of  unmarried  women 
would  bo  expanded  and  interests  away 
from  the  home  made  possible  to  them,  cov¬ 
ered  the  old  maid  with  ridicule. 

Unmarried  women,  middle-aged  and 
old,  we  shall  probably  have  always  with 
us  ;  but  1  trust  that  the  starved  and  stunted 
personality  known  as  an  ”  old  maid”  may 
soon  be  utterly  a  thing  of  the  past. 

2.  With  the  question  of  the  indissolu¬ 
bility  of  marriage  is  also  closely  bound  up 
a  question  too  large  to  be  more  than 
touched  on  in  this  article.  I  allude  to  the 
question  of  hetairism — to  the  fact  that, 
under  existing  social  conditions,  millions 
of  women  are  condemned  to  a  mode  of 
life  destructive  alike  both  to  body  and 
mind.  While  marriage  is  indissoluble, 
men,  at  least  of  the  educated  classes,  will 
refiain  from  taking  a  wife  during  their 
early  years,  during  the  very  years  when 
the  passions  are  the  strongest.  A  man 
wishes  to  be  able  to  support  hit  wife  in 
the  social  condition  in  which  he  was  born, 
or  to  which  he  aspires,  and  a  professioual 
man  can  seldom  hope  to  do  this  much 
before  he  is  thirty.  He  also  wishes  that 
his  wife  may  not  be  old  for  a  woiiisn 
while  he  is  still  young  for  a  man,  as  wilt 
certainly  l»e  the  case  if  he  marries  at 
twenty.  The  practical  outcome  of  this 
state  of  things  is  that,  while  a  Mormon, 
who  supports  his  wives  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  is  punished  with  all  the  rigor  of 
the  law,  the  ”  Gentile”  indulges  in  a 
practical  polygamy  which  involves  him  in 
no  responsibilities  whatever,  while  it  in¬ 
volves  an  incalculable  number  of  women 
in  utter  misery  and  ruin.  Up  to  a  time  so 
recent  that  its  years  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  self-respecting  women 
held  aloof  from  these  unhappy  menibets 
of  their  sex.  It  was  admirably  convenient 
for  men  that  good  women  should  be  blind 
to  the  horrors  that  were  going  on  beneath 
the  surface  of  ‘‘  society,”  and  to  the  in¬ 
iquities  on  whose  foundations  their  happy 
homes  were  built.  It  was  admirably  con¬ 
venient  that  good  women,  who  accidentally 
came  to  know  of  what  was  going  on. 
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should  shrink  from  their  fallen  sisters  with 
fierce  contempt  and  loathing.  Men  could 
thus  have  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  both 
worlds,  the  “  monde”  and  the  “  demi¬ 
monde.”  Jhit  this  state  of  things  has 
gone  by  forever  ;  women  of  stainless  char¬ 
acter  have  become  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
miseries  which  have  come  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  Alexandre  Dumas  says  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  women  fitted  respectively 
for  the  temple,  the  hearth,  and  the  gutter  ; 
Those  fitted  for  the  temple  have  virtues 
suitable  to  the  single  life  ;  those  fitted  for 
the  hearth  shine  in  domestic  life.  The 
third  class,  living  only  for  vanity  and  ex¬ 
citement,  incapable  of  useful  work  or  of 
love  for  husband  or  children,  are  fitted 
only  for  the  life  of  degradation  they  nat¬ 
urally  choose.  But  he  adds  that  in  our 
present  state  of  society  many  women  to 
whom  the  ruittseau  is  the  natural  position, 
are  found  making  all  around  them  miser¬ 
able  as  bad  wives  and  heartless  mothers  ; 
and  many  women  whom  Nature  intended 
fur  loving  guardians  of  the  hearth  are  con¬ 
demned  to  the  gutter.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  expect  that  hetairisin  will  ever 
die  out  completely,  but  we  can  hope  that 
none  will  be  driven  into  this  condition  of 
degradation,  unless  they  are  totally  un. 
fitted  both  for  the  temple  and  the  hearth. 

There  are  two  evils  then  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  local  and  temporary  laws 
and  customs,  and  not  upon  fundamental 
qualities  of  human  beings. 

1.  The  miseries  arising  from  indissolu¬ 
ble  marriages. 

2.  The  evils  arising  from  hetairisin. 

With  regard  to  marriage,  some  contract 

recognised  by  the  State  will  always  be  im¬ 
peratively  needed  for  the  due  protection 
of  women.  They  are  at  an  utter  disad¬ 
vantage  as  compared  to  men,  and  the  dis¬ 
advantages  come  from  natural  differences 
iinpossible  to  ignore.  A  man  must  be 
bound  to  support  a  woman  he  has  lived 
with  as  his  wife,  unless  she  contracts  new 
ties,  and  he  must  be  bound  to  support  his 
children,  otherwise  these  cares  would  in¬ 
evitably  fall  upon  the  woman’s  father  and 
brothers,  and  we  should  be  returning  to 
the  “  Bad  old  days.” 

There  are  many  indications  in  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  early  races,  and  of  modern  sav¬ 
ages,  that  women  might  be  too  useful  as 
general  servants  and  beasts  of  burden,  to 
be  given  up  willingly  by  the  tribe  who 
owned  them.  The  men  hunted,  fished 


and  fought ;  the  women  did  everything 
else,  and  were  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
the  most  helpless  of  s'aves.  It  would  be 
diificult  to  convince  me  that  in  savage 
times  a  woman  was  ever  her  own  mistress  ; 
all  traditions  and  laws,  and  social  customs, 
point  back  to  three  separate  stages  she  has 
passed  through,  as  the  property  of  her 
tribe,  as  the  property  of  her  father,  and 
as  the  property  of  her  husband.  The  idea 
that  a  woman  could  be  her  own  mistress, 
and  dispose  of  herself  at  her  own  will,  is 
decidedly  a  modem  one,  and  the  outcome 
of  a  high  degree  of  civilization  ;  but  there 
is  a  significant  ”  survival,”  as  Tylor  would 
call  it,  in  our  marriage  service,  by  which 
the  fiction  is  maintained  that  the  woman 
must  be  “  given  away”  by  somebody.  I 
has  been  said  that  under  a  despotic  gov¬ 
ernment  ‘‘  on  souffre  beaucoup  et  I’on  crie 
pen,”  while  under  a  mild  government  “  on 
souffre  peu  et  Ton  crie  beaucoup,”  and  it 
appears  to  me  that,  now  our  sex  is  almost 
os  much  emancipated  as  Nature  will  ever 
permit  it  to  be,  the  cries  for  justice  are 
far  louder  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days 
of  cruel  oppression.  This  is  only  natural  ; 
the  downtrodden  serf  will  not  complain  of 
injustice  with  half  the  bitterness  of  the 
man  who  is  in  possession  of  almost  all  his 
rights  as  a  freeman.  Moreover,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better 
that  a  man  should  have  ail  his  rights  as  a 
freeman,  leaving  him  only  those  disab  lities 
he  inherits  from  Nature  herself  ;  and  we 
have  learned  to  prefer  the  virtues  and  the 
faults  of  freemen  to  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  slaves.  To  this  same  conclusion  will 
men  come,  I  believe,  on  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  women.  Let  women  have 
all  the  rights  of  free  citizens,  subject  al¬ 
ways  to  their  duties  as  free  citizens.  In 
the  ordinary  state  of  things  men  and 
women  have  equally  important  duties, 
which^they  owe  to  the  State  and  to  so¬ 
ciety,  and  these  duties  differ  much  from 
one  another,  so  that  little  friction  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  duty  of  the  man  is  to  fight 
when  need  be  for  his  country,  and  with 
hand  or  brain  to  produce  useful  work  for 
its  welfare,  to  work  for  the  woman  he  has 
chosen  as  his  partner,  and  for  his  children, 
and  to  protect  his  wife  and  children  against 
all  dangers,  so  far  as  his  strength  will  per¬ 
mit  On  the  other  hand,  the  woman’s 
chief  duties  are  of  no  less  importance  to 
the  State,  in  keeping  together  the  homes, 
and  rearing  the  children,  which  make  the 
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very  foundations  of  a  healthy  State.  No 
one  can  take  her  place  with  her  young 
children  ;  no  home  worthy  of  the  name 
can  exist  without  a  woman.  Her  duties 
are  as  multifarious,  and  as  important,  as 
those  of  man,  but  different. 

On  the  other  hand,  full  scope  must  al¬ 
ways  be  given  to  those  exceptional  women 
whose  special  talents  «r  genius  impel  them 
to  work  beyond  the  ordinary  domestic 
sphere.  These  women  w’ill  alwavs  be 
comparatively  few  in  number,  but  where 
a  George  Sand,  a  George  Eliot,  a  Rosa 
Bonheur,  a  Mrs.  Somerville  exists,  she 
must  have  free  space  to  spread  her  wings. 
In  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  late  Ivord 
Lytton,  the  “  Coming  Race,”  a  prophetic 
sketch  is  given  of  the  probable  future  of 
the  leading  white  race  of  the  Western 
Aryans.  Many  parts  of  this  once  pro¬ 
phetic  sketch  one  may  see  shaping  them¬ 
selves  as  visible  facts,  notably  the  storage 
of  electricity.  But  the  part  of  the  book 
to  which  I  now  allude  speaks  of  the  women 
of  this  noble  race  of  the  future  as  wearing 
wings,  with  which  they  soared  at  pleasure 
during  their  unmarried  years,  but  which 
they  willingly  laid  aside  when  they  be¬ 
came  wives,  though  perfectly  free  to  use 
them  still.  Many  a  clever  young  girl  with 
talents  still  untried,  with  the  whole  bright 
world  before  her,  spurns  with  indignant 
contempt  the  doctrine  that  the  only  sphere 
of  woman  is  the  home,  and  her  highest 
good  to  devote  her  life  to  her  husband 
and  children.  She  longs  to  buckle  on  the 
wings  and  try  how  high  she  can  soar. 
And  well  it  is  that  those  bright  pinions 
should  be  tried.  Let  the  girl  use  her  tal¬ 
ents  to  the  utmost ;  let  her  develop  her 
bodily  capacities  in  every  game  and  amuse¬ 
ment  she  cares  for.  Have  no  fear  that 
the  deeply  rooted  instincts  of  her  woman’s 
nature  will  suffer ;  they  will  but  gather 
richness  and  depth  as  they  lie  dormant. 
Some  few  women  will  embrace  a  life  of 
independence  ;  they  will  throw  themselves 
heart  and  soul  into  whatever  profession 
they  have  chosen.  If  they  marry,  they 
will  perhaps  take  the  man’s  part  as  bread¬ 
winners.  And  if  so,  where  is  the  hann  f 
The  conservative  thinkers  appear  never  to 
have  regretted  the  fate  of  the  hundreds  of 
women  who  led  stunted  lives,  with  minds 
cramped  like  Chinese  women’s  feet,  in 
the  villages  of  both  Old  and  New  Eng. 
land.  Is  it  not  a  million  times  l>etter  that 
the  women  who  remain  unmarried  should 


be  those  who  can  find  rich  and  satisfying 
employment  for  their  minds  apart  from 
the  home  f  Such  women,  instead  of 
wasting  their  lives,  like  the  old  maid  of 
the  past,  in  faded  gentility  and  utter  use¬ 
lessness,  can  be,  and  already  are,  energetic 
and  priceless  servants  of  the  State. 

But  for  the  immense  majority  of  women, 
talents,  accomplishments,  amusements,  all 
are  unsatisfactory  ;  Dead  Sea  apples,  of 
which  after  a  few  years  they  inevitably 
tire.  The  right  man  appears  ;  they  pass 
into  that  happy  land  where  the  woman  is 
queen  and  the  man  is  her  willing  worship, 
per.  Then  they  become  wives  and  mothers, 
and  all  the  ”  ologies,”  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  the  mathematics  or  the  music,  have 
unusual  power  if  they  are  even  thought  of 
in  comparison  to  baby’s  first  tooth,  ora 
loving  caress  from  the  husband  when  he 
comes  home.  “  An  inheritance  of  gener¬ 
ations  of  slavery,”  say  the  reformers  ;  a 
wholesome  provision  of  Nature  rather, 
never  to  be  set  aside.  Mrs.  Mona  Caird 
would  even  have  boys  and  girls  brought 
up  apart  from  their  parents  so  that  the 
mother  may  have  time  for  self-culture. 
But  we  have  learned  to  see  that  an  en¬ 
lightened  altruism  is  the  most  elevating  of 
virtues  and  the  highest  form  (paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem)  of  self-culture.  ‘‘  He 
that  loses  his  life  shall  find  it,”  is  a  truth 
of  whose  beauty  we  become  more  and 
more  conscious.  The  man  who  devotes 
his  highest  talents  and  his  best  years  to 
the  service  of  the  State  or  of  his  feljow- 
creatures,  and  the  woman  who  can  do  the 
same  ;  the  woman  who  devotes  her  best 
Tears  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  her 
husband  and  children  ;  all  these  in  giving 
op  a  life  of  selfish  culture  find  a  higher 
and  a  nobler  life,  and,  moreover,  the  only 
life  satisfying  to  that  restless  and  discon¬ 
tented  creature,  civilized  man.  A  small 
knot  of  writers  have  endeavored  to  place 
self-culture,  pure  and  simple,  on  the  lofty 
pedestal  it  occupied  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  we  have  before  us  a  bet¬ 
ter,  a  purer,  and  a  happier  ideal  than  any 
self-culture  for  its  own  sake  can  give. 

I  have  but  touched  the  threshold  of  the 
great  subject  of  marriage.  I  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  as  yet  to  sketch  out  the  lines 
which  reform  may  possibly  take  in  the 
future.  Vrof.  Cope  would  have  unions 
contracted  originally  for  five  jeara  No 
doubt  this  arrangement  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  an  immense  relief  by  many  un- 
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h&ppy  couples  now,  and  would  he  a  con* 
venient  transition  from  indissoluble  mar- 
liHf'es.  A  slave  Imund  for  life,  would  joy* 
fully  welcome  a  five  years’  bondage  with 
freedom  at  the  end.  Hut  a  man,  once  ac> 
custoined  to  freedom,  would  look  on  such 
an  arrangement  with  a  rueful  countenance, 
and  would  assuredly  refuse  to  submit  to 
it.  People  who  were  unutterably  miser¬ 
able  in  their  married  life,  either  through 
physical  defects  or  incompatibility  of 
temper,  would  impatiently  endure  their 
five  years  of  durance  vile,  and  the  old 
evils  one  hopes  to  stamp  out  would  raise 
their  heads. 

Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should  a 
contract,  so  deeply  affecting  the  State  and 
the  family,  be  lightly  broken.  A  twelve 
months’  notice  at  least  should  be  given 
where  married  persons  wish  to  put  an  end 
to  their  contract.  This  would  give  ample 
time  for  reflection,  for  the  making  up  of 
temporary  quarrels,  and  for  the  good 
offices  of  friends.  Such  a  system  is  pur- 
sueil  with  great  advantage  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  States  of  Germany.  A  year’s  notice 
has  to  be  given,  and  in  the  interval  the 
magistrate  of  the  district  and  the  local 
clergyman  endeavor  to  induce  the  couple 
to  reconsider  their  intention  to  separate. 
We  should  not  endure  “  paternal  govern¬ 
ment”  to  this  extent,  but  much  might  be 
done  through  the  intercession  of  children. 


and  the  wise  advice  of  private  friends,  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  divorces  except 
for  really  grave  reason.s. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  consider 
that  no  woman,  worthy  to  be  a  wife,  would 
break  her  marriage  vows,  and  that  female 
infidelity  should  be  punished  as  a  crime, 
and  not  only  as  a  sin,  as  at  present.  If 
women  desire  to  be  treated  as  responsible 
persons  and  free  citizens  they  must  accept 
their  duties  to  the  State  and  submit  to  l>e 
punished  for  a  breach  of  those  duties,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  men  are.  And  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  institution  of  the  family, 
and  therefore  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  State,  that  men  should  have  confidence 
that  the  children  they  are  bound  to  sup¬ 
port  are  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  make  the 
seduction  of  a  girl,  previously  of  good 
character,  a  crime.  It  is  now  neither 
punished  as  a  crime  nor  as  a  sin.  Women, 
to  their  shame,  admit  the  seducer  into 
their  houses,  while  their  doors  are  shut 
against  the  victim  of  his  guilt.  Before 
women  make  any  pretensions  to  true  mo¬ 
rality  (as  distinguished  from  mere  personal 
chastity)  they  must  wipe  out  this  foul 
blot,  and  treat  the  seducer  as  they  do  his 
victim.  I  speak  of  what  is  done  in  ”  so¬ 
ciety,”  for  many  women  have  risen  now 
to  a  higher  conception  of  morality.— 
Wetlmiutter  Review. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Br  ACBRKY  DE  VERB. 

L. 

Gone  from  us  !  that  strong  singer  of  late  days — 
8weet  singer  should  be  strong — who,  tarrying  here. 
Chose  still  rough  music  fur  his  tbeiiies  austere. 
Hard-headed,  aye  but  tender-hearted  lays, 

Carefully  careless,  garden  half,  half  maze. 

His  thoughts  he  sang,  deep  thoughts  to  thinkers  dear. 
Now  flashing  under  gleam  of  smile  or  tear. 

Now  veiled  in  language  like  a  breezy  haze 
Chance-pierced  by  suol>eams  from  the  lake  it  covers. 
He  sang  man’s  ways — not  heights  of  sage  or  saint. 
Not  highways  broad,  not  haunts  endeared  to  lovers  ; 
He  sang  life’s  byways,  sang  its  angles  quaint. 

Its  Kunic  lore  inscribed  on  stavo  or  stone  ; 

Song’s  short-hand  strain, — its  key  oft  his  alone. 
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II. 

Shakespeare’s  old  oak  “  gnarled  and  unwedgeablc” 

Yields  not  so  sweet  a  wood  to  haip  or  lyre 
As  tree  of  smoother  grain  ;  and  chorded  shell 
Is  spanned  by  strings  tenderer  than  iron  wire. 

\Vhat  then  f  Stem  tasks  iron  and  oak  require  ! 

Iron  deep-mined,  hard  oak  from  stormy  fell  : 

Steel  artued  the  black  ship  breasts  the  ocean’s  swell, 

Oak-ribbed  laughs  back  the  raging  tempest’s  ire. 

Old  fiiend,  thy  song,!  deem  a  ship  whoso  hold 
Is  stored  with  mental  spoils  of  ampler  price 
Than  Spain’s  husre  galleons  in  her  age  of  gold. 

Or  Indian  carracks  from  the  isles  of  spice. 

Brave  Argosy  1  cleave  long  the  waves  as  now  ; 

And  all  the  sea-gods  sing  around  thy  prow  ! 

— MaemiHan't  Magazine. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  EUROPEAN  INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  AFRICAN. 

BT  JU8KPII  THOMSOK. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  century  has  been  the  phenomenal  in¬ 
terest  displayed  in  all  things  African. 
One  dramatic  surprise  has  followed  an¬ 
other,  and  each  new  tale  has  seemed  more 
romantic  than' anything  heard  before. 
The  popular  imagination  has  been  touched 
by  the  varied  story  of  the  Dark  Ckrntinent 
to  an  unprecedented  extent.  It  has  been 
a  story  which  has  appealed  in  trumpet 
tones  to  the  philanthropist  as  well  as  to 
the  mere  lover  of  adventure,  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  as  well  as  to  the  geographer,  and  to 
the  Christian  missionary  eager  for  the 
spread  of  Christ’s  kingdom  as  well  as  to 
the  patriotic  politician  anxious  for  his 
nation's  aggrandizement. 

Frightful  wrongs  to  be  wiped  out,  deeds 
of  high  emprise  to  be  achieved,  virgin 
countries  to  be  commercially  exploited, 
valuable  scientitic  discoveries  to  be  made, 
myriads  of  people  steeped  in  the  grossest 
idolstry,  and  regions  more  or  less  capable 
of  colonization,  where  no  civilized  flag 
floats — these  are  some  of  the  varied  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  thrown  a  glamour  and, 
fascination  over  Africa,  and  taken  men’s 
minds  captive. 

People  are  ever  most  easily  swayed  by 
that  which  touches  the  feelings  and  imag¬ 
ination,  and  to  these  Africa  has  been  ap¬ 
pealing  in  ever  new  and  startling  ways  for 
nearly  a  century,  causing  Christendom  to 
tingle  with  its  name.  Not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  public  interest  shown 


in  the  Dark  Continent  is  the  apparently 
unselfish  form  it  takes.  The  very  atmrM- 
phere  is  electric  with  schemes,  religious, 
philanthropic  and  eorameicial,  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  benefit  of  the  negro.  From  a 
thousand  platforms  and  pulpits  rises  a 
clamor  of  voices,  in  which  we  hear  with 
never-ending  iteration  the  popular  watch¬ 
words  of  the  day  :  civilization,  progress, 
the  good  of  the  negro,  legitimate  com¬ 
merce,  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and 
other  high-sounding  phrases,  all  having 
relation  to  the  good  things  to  be  done  for 
the  African. 

The  company  promoter  equally  with  the 
private  trader  freely  sprinkles  his  pros¬ 
pectuses  or  his  conversation  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  great  benefits  which  the 
African  is  to  derive  from  further  inter¬ 
course  with  commercial  Europe.  We  arc 
told  to  picture  as  the  result — the  negio 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  alternately 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  missionary  and 
of  the  trader  ;  learning  from  the  one  the 
tniths  of  a  higher  and  better  life,  and 
from  the  other  acquiring  the  arts  of  civil¬ 
ization. 

We  never  hear  now  of  the  trader  who 
goes  to  Africa  with  the  merely  selfish  ob¬ 
ject  of  making  bis  fortune.  Eiach  and  all 
have  become  ”  pioneers  of  civilization,” 
thinking  only  of  the  native  first,  and  of 
self  afterward.  .  Imbued  with  these  no¬ 
tions  as  to  the  aim,  character,  and  results 
of  our  mission,  we  daily  burn  incense  to 
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our  noble  selven  and  aitk  the  world  to  re¬ 
mark  the  );loiiou8  work  we  have  accom- 
pliiihed.  VV'e  apeak  aa  if  the  good  to  the 
native  had  Ixien  enorinoua,  and  our  inter¬ 
course  with  him  an  unmitigated  benetit 
and  blessing.  We  look  back  with  pride 
to  our  sacritices  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  point  to  our  West  Coast 
settlements  as  centres  of  secular  light  and 
leading,  to  our  numerous  missionary  sta¬ 
tions  as  stars  twinkling  in  the  night  of 
heathendom  with  a  heaven-sent  light,  to 
the  returns  of  our  trade,  increasing  with 
every  new  entrance  to  the  heart  of  the 
country,  as  showing  the  spread  of  our 
beneficent  influence. 

We  see  clearly  that  the  work  of  other 
nations  has  been  pernicious  in  the  extreme, 
that  they  have  been  brutal  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  native  races,  and  have  thought 
only  of  their  own  sordid  interests  and  na¬ 
tional  aggrandizement — all  in  marked  con¬ 
trast,  we  think,  to  our  own  aims  and 
methods.  That  they  resent  this,  however, 
may  be  seen  in  any  daily  paper,  each 
being  equally  well  convinced  of  the  purity 
of  its  motives  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
its  ends. 

Among  no  people  have  the  magic  words, 
progress  and  civilization,  f>een  more  per¬ 
sistently  used  than  among  the  French.  It 
has  lieen  in  their  interests,  too,  that  the 
Germans  have  levelled  every  town  on  the 
East  Coast,  and  bespattered  the  ruins  and 
the  jungles  with  the  life-blood  of  their  in¬ 
habitants.  It  was  under  their  banner  that 
Major  Serpa  Pinto  advanced  up  the  Shire 
and  slaughtered  the  Makololo,  who  did 
not  perceive  he  came  for  their  good.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  European 
nations.  Whatever  has  been  done  by 
them  in  Africa,  has  been  at  the  dictates 
of  civilization  and  for  the  good  of  the 
negro,  while,  as  if  not  content  with  that, 
more  than  one  leader  of  African  enter- 
piise,  on  looking  back  over  his  blood  and 
ruin  marked  path,  has  seen  the  evidence 
of  a  guidance  and  support  more  than 
human. 

Ibit  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  spirit 
of  philanthropy,  Christian  chivalry  and 
altruism,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much, 
is  of  entirely  modem  growth,  and  that  the 
good  of  the  African  was  never  thought  of 
previous  to  our  day.  Quite  the  contrary, 
in  fact.  It  was  the  Portuguese  who  alike 
instituted  African  exploration  and  Chris¬ 
tian  enterprise  among  the  natives.  Early 


in  the  fifteenth  century  they  commenced 
that  marvellous  career  of  discovery  which 
stopped  not  till  they  had  crept  with  ever¬ 
growing  boldness  and  experience  to  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  continent,  and, 
rounding  the  Cape,  pushed  on  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Indies.  But  it  was  a  career 
inspired  by  no  mere  sordid  motives.  The 
desire  to  do  noble  and  worthy  deeds,  to 
extend  the  Portuguese  empire,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  God,  were  the  under¬ 
lying  exciting  causes.  Each  new  discovery 
of  heathen  lands  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  vigorous  missionary  enthusiasm  of  the 
time,  till  it  rose  to  a  pitch  never  sur¬ 
passed. 

No  outward  bound  ship  was  complete 
without  its  complement  of  ardent  mission¬ 
aries  vowed  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  chain  of  missionary  posts  surrounded 
almost  the  entire  coast  line  of  Africa,  and, 
especially  in  the  Congo  and  Zambesi  re¬ 
gions,  extended  far  into  the  interior. 
That  was  the  glorious  period  of  Portuguese 
history,  when,  still  animated  by  the  high¬ 
est  Christian  and  chivalrous  motives,  and 
untainted  by  the  frightful  national  diseases 
which  soon  afterward  attacked  her,  Por¬ 
tugal  carried  on  a  noble  work  among  the 
African  natives. 

That  period  unhappily  was  short.  Be¬ 
tween  Philip  II  of  Spain  by  land,  and 
the  Dutch  and  ourselves  at  sea,  Portugal 
as  a  nation  was  nearly  extinguished.  With 
her  political  glory  and  lustre  went  all  else 
that  was  great  and  noble,  till,  lagging  be¬ 
hind  in  the  current  of  life,  she  was  iso¬ 
lated  from  its  healthy  movement,  and  in 
Africa  became  the  noxious  malaria-breed¬ 
ing  backwater  we  have  so  long  known  her 
to  be. 

W’ith  the  fall  of  Portugal  from  her  high 
estate  there  occurs  a  significant  blank  in 
the  brighter  aspect  of  Euro(>ean  inter¬ 
course  with  Africa.  Of  such  aspect,  in 
fact,  there  was  not  a  glimmer,  for  England, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  liolland  were 
hard  at  work  in  perpetrating  upon  Africa 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  crimes  that  has 
ever  stained  a  nation’s  history.  For  two 
centuries  that  crime  grew  in  magnitude  and 
far-reaching  consequences  of  the  most  dire¬ 
ful  description.  Government,  churches, 
and  people  alike  seemed  unconscious  of 
the  frightful  wrongs  that  wore  being  com¬ 
mitted — wrongs  far  exceeding  any  in  the 
annals  of  Roman  despots  or  Eastern  tyrants. 
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Happily,  the  conscience  of  Europe  waa 
only  masked,  not  dead.  The  end  of  the 
last  century  heard  the  awakening  voice, 
and,  once  made  conscious  of  the  national 
sin,  Britain  arose  and  ended  its  connection 
with  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood. 

Meanwhile  an  Association  was  being  or¬ 
ganized,  which  was  destined  to  commence 
a  new  chapter  in  African  history.  This 
was  the  African  Association,  whose  object 
was  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  which  till  the  end  of  last  cen¬ 
tury  had  lain  an  almost  absolutely  un¬ 
known  land  to  Europe.  Their  first  suc¬ 
cessful  man  was  Mungo  Park,  and  to  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  pioneering  the  way, 
and  starting  that  marvellous  series  of  ex¬ 
peditions,  the  last  of  which  is  even  now 
filling  the  daily  papers. 

The  end  of  last  and  the  beginning  of 
this  century  was  a  period  fraught  with 
great  things  for  the  future  of  Africa.  It 
saw  not  only  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  and  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 

filoration  of  the  continent,  but  also  the 
ending  of  the  first  Protestant  missionaries. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  Europe  was  de¬ 
termined  to  pay  off  the  moral  debt  it  had 
incurred. 

Traveller  followed  traveller,  each  more 
eager  than  the  other  to  open  up  the  dark 
places  of  the  continent.  Ninety  out  of  the 
hundred  became  martyrs  to  their  zeal,  but 
there  was  no  dearth  of  volunteers  ;  fifty 
were  ready  where  one  fell.  In  each  one’s 
instructions  were  the  magic  words,  “  open¬ 
ing  up  of  Africa  to  commerce  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  The  benefit  of  the  natives  was  al¬ 
ways  mentioned  alongside  the  prospective 
good  to  the  traveller’s  country,  if  such 
and  such  objects  were  achieved.  Each 
narrative  of  successful  exploration  breathed 
the  same  spirit,  telling  how  the  traveller 
had  not  toiled  and  suffered  in  vain  if  he 
had  done  something  in  the  interests  of 
civilization  and  the  common  cause  of 
humanity. 

Nor  was  missionary  enterprise  behind  in 
this  race  to  do  deeds  worthy  of  a  Christian 
people.  Long  and  terrible  has  been  the 
death-roll  of  those  who  have  perished  in 
its  cause  ;  but  it  h  is  illustrated  the  saying 
that  “  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Church.” 

Thus,  almost  from  the  first,  now  four 
hundred  years  ago,  fo  the  last,  the  good 
of  the  negro  has  ever  held  a  foremost  place 
in  the  programme  of  African  expeditions. 


During  that  long  period,  European  com. 
nicrce  has  exercised  its  influence  with  ever, 
widening  effect,  while  more  directly  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lives,  and  untold  sums  of  rnouev, 
have  been  spent  in  the  single-minded  hope 
that  the  heathen  might  be  brought  within 
the  educating  sphere  of  Christianity.  In 
addition  to  all  this  active  agitation  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  incal¬ 
culable  effect  of  mere  example  ;  of  simple 
contact  with  the  European  ;  the  sight  of 
his  mode  of  life  ;  his  dress,  houses,  and 
all  the  amenities  of  civilized  life. 

And  now  let  us  ask,  what  has  been  the 
net  result  of  all  this  t  these  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  efforts  and  sacrifices,  and  all  this 
intercourse  between  the  European  and  the 
African  f 

The  impression  to  be  acquiretl  from  our 
daily  pafiers,  our  missionary  magazines, 
and  from  pulpit  and  platform  oratory  is, 
that  the  beneficent  effects  are  enormous. 

Unhappily,  my  conclusions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  not  been  obtained  from  such 
sources,  and  I  cannot  share  this  rose-col¬ 
ored  view.  Over  the  whole  of  East  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  from  north  of  the  equator  to 
Mozambique,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  Congo,  and  along  the  whole  of  the 
West  Coast  from  the  Canibia  to  the  Caiii- 
eroons,  I  have  been  enabled  to  see  for  my¬ 
self  the  nature  of  those  effects,  and  to 
draw  my  own  conclusions.  The  result 
has  l»een,  as  it  were,  to  put  a  pin  into  the 
beautiful  iridescent  bubble  I  hud  blown 
for  myself  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  from  the  materials  supplied  by  the 
ignorant,  the  interested,  the  color-blind, 
and  the  hopelessly  biassed. 

Taking  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole 
situation  in  time  and  space,  so  that  each 
factor  may  assume  its  proper  relative  p«>si- 
tion  and  proportion,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm 
in  the  plainest  language  that,  so  far,  our 
intercourse  with  African  races,  instead  of 
being  a  blessing,  has  been  little  betUT  thau 
an  unmitigated  curse  to  them.  A  closer 
and  more  detailed  examination  reveals 
many  bright  points  in  the  night-like  dark¬ 
ness,  full  of  promise  undoubtedly,  and 
capable  of  bursting  into  sunlike  splendor, 
but  as  yet  little  more  than  potential,  mere 
promise  of  the  may  be — nut  of  what  is, 
or  has  been. 

These  are  strong  statements,  and  require 
confirmation.  If  true,  what  can  possibly 
have  caused  this  frightful  miscarriage  of 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  a  Christian  pco- 
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pie  f  The  anewer  is  simply,  the  nature  of 
our  commerce  with  Africa  in  the  past  and 
present.  To  the  slave-trade,  the  gin-trade, 
and  that  in  gunpowder  and  guns  may  be 
ascribed  the  frightful  evils  we  have  brought 
upon  the  negro  lace,  beside  which  the 
good  we  have  tried  to  achieve  is  hardly 
discernible. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  high 
and  noble  objects  the  tirst  Portuguese  ex¬ 
plorers  set  forth  on  their  career  of  con¬ 
quest  and  discovery.  Their  motto  might 
be  said  to  be  for  God  and  King.  Ouly 
too  soon,  however,  the  lust  for  gold  fol¬ 
lowed  that  of  conquest.  The  people  who 
had  gone  forth  to  the  reaping  of  souls 
soon  commenced  a  harvest  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  kind.  As  early  as  the  year  1503  they 
despatched  their  tirst  batch  of  human 
beings  to  work  in  the  Spanish  plantations 
of  South  America.  Once  started,  the 
traffic  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By 
1511  the  Spaniards  had  joined  in  the 
profitable  business,  though  there  were  not 
wanting  enlightened  men  w’ho  fought  con¬ 
sistently  against  it  as  alien  to  the  Christian 
spirit.  Among  these  was  Cardinal  Xim- 
enes,  the  regent  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  V.  The  French  Government,  with 
Louis  XIII.  at  its  head,  was  duped  by 
assurances  that  the  main  object  of  the 
traffic  was  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of 
the  poor  Africans  to  Christianity,  and, 
thus  imposed  upon,  gave  its  sanction. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  more  incredulous,  even 
after  being  assured  that  the  traffic  was  for 
the  welfare  of  the  negroes,  and  for  the 
most  part  rescuing  them  from  a  cruel 
death,  while  they  themselves  were  eager 
to  emigrate  to  happier  lands,  expressed 
her  concern  lest  any  of  “  the  Africans 
should  be  carried  off  without  their  free 
consent,  declaring  that  it  would  be  detes¬ 
table,  and  call  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  its  undertakers.” 

The  slave  trade  was  thus  not  started  in 
absolute  ignorance  or  absence  of  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  frightfully  criminal  na¬ 
ture.  Enlightened  opinion  was  against  it, 
but  it  was  an  opinion  easily  hoodwinked 
and  overruled,  and,  once  started,  the  trade 
increased  at  an  enormous  rate. 

For  quite  three  hundred  years  the  un¬ 
fortunate  natives  were  treated  as  wild 
beasts  intended  for  the  use  of  higher 
races.  -As  wild  beasts  and  things  accursed 
they  were  shot  down  in  myriads  that 
others  might  be  enslaved  and  transformed 
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into  the  beasts  of  burden,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  of  Europeans.  The 
whole  land  was  transformed  into  an  arena 
of  murder  and  bloodshed  that  our  markets 
might  be  supplied,  our  plantations  tilled. 
Chiefs  were  tempted  to  sell  their  subjects, 
mothers  their  children,  men  their  wives  ; 
tribe  was  set  against  tribe,  and  village 
against  village.  Between  Portugal,  Spam, 
France  and  Britain  many  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  transported  to  the  American 
plantations.  Before  that  number  could  be 
landed  in  America  several  millions  more 
must  have  succumbed  en  route,  and  untold 
myriads  been  shot  down  in  the  raids  in 
which  they  were  captured. 

Twenty  millions  of  human  I  einga  prob¬ 
ably  underestimates  the  number  of  killed 
and  captured  for  European  gain,  and  bis 
was  not  the  most  fortunate  fate  who  lived 
to  become  a  slave.  Fur  him  was  reserved 
the  spectacle  of  slaughtered  relatives  and 
a  ruined  home  ;  for  him  the  slave-path, 
with  all  its  horrors — chains,  the  slave- 
stick,  the  lash,  the  killing  load  and  toil¬ 
some  march,  the  starvation  fare,  and  eveiy 
species  of  exposure  and  hardship.  For 
him  also  were  all  the  horrors  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  passage  in  European  ships,  and  but 
slight  was  the  improvement  in  his  experi¬ 
ences  when,  knocked  down  in  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  plantation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  now  an  old 
story,  that  the  slave-trade  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  that  we  at  least,  as  a  nation, 
have  atoned  for  our  participation  in  it  by 
enormous  sacrihces  of  money. 

If  compensating  the  slave-holders  means 
atonement,  then  we  may  rest  in  peace. 
But  where  is  the  compensation  to  Africa 
for  the  frightful  legacy  of  crime  and  deg¬ 
radation  we  have  left  behind  ?  Where  is 
the  reparation  and  atonement  for  the  mill¬ 
ions  torn  from  their  homes,  and  the  mill¬ 
ions  massacred,  for  a  land  laid  waste,  for 
the  further  warping  of  the  rudimentary 
moral  ideas  of  myriads  of  people,  and  the 
driving  of  them  into  tenfold  lower  depths 
of  savagery  than  they  had  ever  known 
before  ? 

For  answer,  it  will  no  doubt  be  said 
that  “  legitimate  commerce”  has  replaced 
the  vile  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood. 
Still  the  same  old  story — legitimate  com¬ 
merce — magic  words  which  give  such  an 
attractive  glamour  to  whatever  can  creep 
under  their  shelter — words  which  have  too 
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often  blinded  a  gallible  public  to  the  moat 
shameful  and  criminal  transactions.  There 
arc  still  those  who  believe  that  every  trad¬ 
ing  station,  once  the  slave  traffic  was 
stopped,  became  a  beacon  of  light  and 
leading,  beneath  whose  kindling  beams 
the  darkness  of  heathen  barbarism  was 
bound  to  disappear.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  our  trad¬ 
ing  stations  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  instead  of  being 
centres  of  beneficent  and  elevating  influ¬ 
ences,  have  been  in  the  past  disease-breed¬ 
ing  spots  which  have  infected  with  a  blight¬ 
ing  and  demoralizing  poison  the  whole 
country  around.  They  have  been  sources 
of  corruption  where  men  have  coined 
money  out  of  the  moral  and  physical  ruin 
of  the  nations  and  tribes  they  have  sup¬ 
plied. 

What  has  been  the  character  of  this  so- 
eallcd  legitimate  commeice  t  It  consisted, 
to  an  enormous  extent,  of  a  traffic  in  vile 
spirits  and  weapons  of  destruction — the 
one  ruining  the  buyers,  the  other  enabling 
them  to  slaughter  their  neighbors.  It  is 
a  trade  which  commenced  in  congenial 
union  with  that  in  slaves.  In  exchange  for 
/Africa’s  human  flesh  and  blood,  the  best 
England  could  give  was  gin,  rum,  gun¬ 
powder,  guT.s  and  tobacco.  With  these 
combined  we  intensified  every  barbarous 
and  bloodthirsty  propensity  in  the  negro’s 
nature,  while  arousing  new  bestial  appe¬ 
tites  calculated  to  land  him  in  a  lower 
depth  of  squalor  and  degradation. 

With  the  stoppage  of  the  slave-trade 
the  gin-traffic  only  received  a  more  power¬ 
ful  stimulus.  To  its  propagation  all  the 
energies  of  the  traders  were  devoted.  For 
spirits  there  was  already  a  huge  demand, 
and  it  was  increasing  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  taste  for  better  things.  It  required 
no  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  merchants 
to  set  it  agoing,  and  once  started  it  grew 
and  spread  of  itself  without  any  danger  of 
its  stopping.  The  profits,  too,  were  enor¬ 
mous  and  certain,  because  the  appetite  for 
drink  had  to  bo  assuaged,  no  matter  what 
the  price.  Yet  in  ail  conscience  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  intoxication  are  not  expensive  in 
West  Africa.  Over  the  doorway  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  traders’  houses  might  be  hung 
the  signboard  of  Hogarth’s  picture, 
“  Drunk  for  a  penny,  dead  drunk  for  two¬ 
pence,”  only  the  “  clean  straw  for  noth¬ 
ing”  would  have  to  be  left  out  With 
the  traffic  in  useful  articles  it  was  entifcly 


different.  To  push  it  was  a  slow  and  la¬ 
borious  task,  and  the  profits  were  uncer¬ 
tain,  which  did  not  suit  men  who  wanted 
to  make  money  rapidly. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  matters  is  that 
the  diabolical  work  commenced  by  the 
slave-trade  has  been  effectually  carried  on 
and  widened  by  that  in  spirits.  I  for  one 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  is 
producing  greater — and  what  are  likely  to 
Ihj  quite  as  lasting — evils  than  the  former. 
The  spirit  traffic  has  a  more  brutalizing 
effect  ;  it  more  effectually  blights  all  the 
native’s  energies,  it  ruins  his  constitution, 
and,  through  the  habits  it  gives  rise  to, 
his  lands  are  left  as  desolate  as  after  a 
slave  raid. 

What  are  the  most  characteristic  Euro¬ 
pean  imports  into  West  Africa  t  Gin, 
rum,  gunpowder  and  guns.  What  Euro¬ 
pean  articles  are  most  in  demand  !  The 
same.  In  what  light  do  the  natives  look 
upon  the  Europeans  f  Why,  as  makers 
and  sellers  of  spirits  and  guns.  What 
largely  supports  the  Governmental  ma¬ 
chinery  of  that  region  f  Still  the  same 
articles. 

The  ships  which  trade  to  Africa  are 
loaded  with  gin  out  of  all  proportion  to 
more  useful  articles  ;  the  warehouses  along 
the  coast  are  filled  with  it.  The  air  seems 
to  reek  with  the  vile  stuff,  and  every  hut 
is  redolent  of  its  fumes.  Gin-bottles  and 
boxes  meet  the  eye  at  every  step,  and  in 
some  places  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  various  villages  are  measured  by  the 
size  of  the  pyramids  of  empty  gin-bottles 
which  they  erect  to  their  own  honor  and 
glory  and  the  envy  of  poorer  districts. 
Over  large  areas  it  is  almost  the  sole  cur¬ 
rency,  and  in  many  parts  the  year’s  wages 
of  the  negro  factory  workers  is  paid  in 
spirits,  with  which  they  return  home  to 
enjoy  a  few  days  of  fiendish  debauch. 

Outside  such  towns  as  Siena  Leone  and 
Ijagos,  which,  thanks  to  special  circum¬ 
stances,  form  small  oases  in  the  wild  wastes 
of  barbarism,  not  the  slightest  evidence  is 
to  be  found  that  the  natives  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  for  good  by  European  intercourse. 
Everywhere  the  tendency  is  seen  to  be  in 
the  line  of  deterioration.  Instead  of  a 
people  ‘‘  white  unto  harvest”  crying  to 
the  Churches,  “  Come  over  and  help  us 
to  the  merchant,  “  We  have  oil  and  rub¬ 
ber,  grain  and  ivory — give  us  in  exchange 
your  cloth  and  your  cutlery  or  to  the 
philanthropist,  ”  We  are  able  and  willing 
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to  work,  only  come  and  show  us  the  way”  as  ours,  while  considerably  behind  us  in 


_ in  place  of  such  appeals,  the  one  outcry 

is  for  more  fjin,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder. 
To  walk  through  a  village  on  the  Kru 
Coast  is  like  a  horrible  nightmare — the  ab¬ 
solute  stpialor  of  the  huts,  the  uncultivated 
lands— the  brutality  and  vice  of  their 
owners,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  un¬ 
touched  lands  of  the  interior.  There, 
women  and  children,  with  scarcely  a  rag 
on  their  filthy  besotted  persons,  follow  one 
about  eagerly  beseeching  a  little  gin  or 
tobacco.  Ktenially  gin  and  tobacco, 
hardly  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  desire 
for  anything  higher. 

C)ur  West  African  settlements  instead 
of  being,  as  they  should,  bright  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  England,  are  at  this  day  — 
thanks  to  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
them — standing  monuments  to  our  dis¬ 
grace.  Es’erything  tending  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  unhappy  people  who  inhabit 
them  has  been  blighted.  We  have  done 
everything  in  our  power  to  suppress  all 
habits  of  industry  and  stop  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
We  have  made  sure  that  no  healthy  tastes, 
no  varied  wants,  shonid  be  aroused.  The 
result  is  now  seen  in  the  backward  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  settlements,  and  the  fact  that 
the  West  Coast  negro  has  been  transformed 
into  the  most  villainous,  treacherous,  and 
vicious  being  in  the  whole  of  Africa. 

That  a  similar  downgrade  result  is  likely 
to  he  the  outcome  of  the  opening  up  and 
exploration  of  East  Africa  is  only  loo  ap¬ 
parent.  Some  three  years  ago,  in  lectur¬ 
ing  on  Africa  and  the  liquor  traffic,  I  had 
occasion  to  draw  a  happy  contrast  between 
the  beneficial  results  on  the  East  Coast 
under  the  .Mohammedan  rule  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  and  the  deleterious  effects  of 
European  nile  on  the  west  side  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Since  that  time  a  great  political 
change  has  come  ovei  the  Eastern  region. 
The  Germans,  after  shamefully  setting 
aside  the  rights  of  the  Sultan,  have  com¬ 
menced  their  civilizing  career.  Towns 
have  been  demolished  and  hundreds  of 
lives  sacrificed.  Our  mission  stations  and 
all  the  carefully  nurtured  germs  of  thirty 
years  of  unselfish  work  have  been  more  or 
less  blighted. 

It  would  be  something  if  we  could  think 
that  we  had  seen  the  worst ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  forget  that  the  Germans  are  almost  the 
sole  manufacturers  of  gin,  that  their  mer¬ 
chants  are  quite  as  keen  to  make  money 


their  views  as  to  native  rights  ;  and  when, 
in  addition,  it  is  remembered  that  at  the 
Berlin  Conference  it  was  the  Germans  who 
strenuously  opposed  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  on  the  Congo  apd  the  Niger, 
we  cannot  by  any  means  be  hopeful  of 
their  future  action  in  their  newly  acquired 
territories. 

It  is  indeed  almost  certain  that,  as  soon 
as  they  have  pacified  the  natives  by  means 
of  copious  blood  letting,  they  will  continue 
their  work  of  civilization  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  gpn-traffic  which  the  late  Mo¬ 
hammedan  ruler  prohibited.  They  will 
find  a  ready  market,  for  palm  wine  has 
already  inoculated  the  inhabitants  with  a 
taste  for  intoxicating  liquors.  In  a  few 
years  the  work  of  the  Fatherland  will  be 
made  manifest  to  the  world  by  a  great  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  value  of  the  imports  to 
their  new  conquest,  which,  to  those  who 
can  read  between  the  lines,  will  be  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  rate  at  which  the  ruin  and  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  natives  is  proceeding. 

As  a  nation  we  have  a  moral  duty  laid 
on  us  to  prevent  this  same  European  crime. 
We  ourselves  assisted  the  Germans  to  take 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar’s  territories,  and 
therefore  we  are  in  some  measure  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  they  do.  In  East  Africa 
there  is  no  vested  interest  in  the  trade  to 
consider.  As  yet  it  has  got  no  footing. 
There  is  not  even  any  demand  for  it  Jt 
would  be  well  if  some  action  could  be 
taken  which  would  insure  that  it  never 
did  get  a  footing.  If  the  Germans  are 
wise  they  will  not  sacrifice  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  their  new  settlements  to  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  present  and  immediate  profit. 
But  that  is  almost  too  much  to  expect. 
Certainly  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the  past 
methods  of  the  Germans  to  make  us  hope 
much,  and,  unhappily,  we  cannot  come  to 
them  with  clean  hands  to  offer  them  advice. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  this  survey  of 
the  results  of  hluropean  intercourse  with 
the  African  I  am  only  showing  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture.  Perfectly  true,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  bright  one  as  seen  in  the 
bird’s-eye  view  I  have  been  taking.  What 
in  a  missionary  here  and  there  compared 
with  the  thousand  agents  of  commerce 
who,  with  untiring  and  unscrupulous  in¬ 
dustry,  dispense  wholesale  the  deadly  prod¬ 
ucts  in  such  great  demand  t  What  is  a 
Bible,  or  a  bale  of  useful  goods,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  myriad  cases  of  gin,  the  thou- 
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Rand  gunR  which  compote  with  them  t 
What  chance  has  a  Chiistian  viitne  where 
the  soil  is  so  suitable  for  European  vice — 
where,  for  every  individual  induenced  for 
good  by  merchant  or  missionary,  there  are 
a  thousand  caught  up  in  the  Styx-like  flood 
of  spirit-poison  and  swept  off  helplessly 
to  {perdition  f 

It  would,  however,  be  presenting  an  en¬ 
tirely  misleading  picture  of  the  situation 
were  I  to  restrict  myself  to  the  distant  and 
general  prospect.  As  already  said,  a 
closer  and  more  detailed  examination  re¬ 
veals  many  bright  points  in  the  night- like 
darkness.  Of  these,  none  scintillate  with  a 
more  promising  light  than  the  enterprises 
of  the  Christian  missionary.  And  yet, 
however  promising  for  the  future,  when 
we  look  around  and  see  with  what  rapid 
strides  the  emissaries  of  Islam  have  made 
their  influence  felt  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Central  and  Western  Soudan,  and  left 
the  mental  and  spiritual  impress  of  their 
civilization  upon  the  natives,  we  cannot  but 
stdiy  wonder  at  the  comparatively  small 
headway  that  their  Christian  rivals  have 
made  against  the  sodden  mass  of  heathen¬ 
dom.  As  compared  with  the  progress  of 
Mohammedanism  in  Africa,  Christianity 
in  these  lands  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill.  Wherever  Mohammedan  seed 
has  been  sown  there  it  has  taken  root,  and 
there  it  has  remained  to  flourish  with  a 
vigorous  grip  of  the  soil  which  nothing 
can  destroy.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
Christian  seed  :  it  has  ever  been  as  a  deli¬ 
cate  exotic,  difficult  to  plant,  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  rear,  and  ever  requiring  outside 
support  and  watering. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  this  dis¬ 
couraging  state  of  matters  f  It  cannot  be 
for  lack  of  good  men  and  true.  Of  such 
there  have  been  hundreds — men  who  have 
been  possessed  with  the  very  highest  ideals 
of  duty,  and  who  have  literally  burned  out 
their  lives  in  the  ardor  of  their  missionary 
enterprise. 

The  explanation  is  simply  this  :  Moham¬ 
medanism  has  succeeded  because  of  its 
elasticity  and  its  adaptability  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  it  sought  to  convert.  It  has  asked  of 
the  heathen  negro  apparently  so  little,  and 
yet,  in  reality,  so  much,  considering  what 
he  is  ;  for  in  that  little  lie  the  germs  of  a 
great  spiritual  revolution.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
a  manner  because  of  its  very  inferiority  as 
a  religion — looked  at  from  our  standpoint 
— that  it  has  succeeded  ;  and  because  it 


has  just  presented  that  amount  of  good 
which  the  negro  could  comprehend  and 
assimilate.  Moieover,  the  Mohammedan 
missionaries  have  been  like  the  natives 
themselves — men  who  spoke  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  lived  the  same  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  worker 
has  acconiplished  no  little  because  he  has 
tried  to  do  so  much.  He  has  seldom 
comprehended  the  problems  he  has  had  to 
face.  His  education  has  rarely  l»een 
adapted  to  the  work  before  him,  and,  tilled 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  ardor  and  more 
erroneous  ideas,  he  has  gone  forth  too 
often  to  do  little  more  than  throw  away 
his  life  with  but  small  result  to  the  cause 
he  has  at  heart. 

The  missionary,  as  a  rule,  has  ignored 
the  fact  that  men’s  minds  can  only  assim¬ 
ilate  ideas  in  proportion  to  their  stage  of 
development.  He  acts  as  if  he  could  in  a 
single  generation  transform  a  being  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  of  human  life  into  a 
civilized  individual,  and  raise  a  degraded 
heathen  at  a  stroke  to  the  European  spirit¬ 
ual  level.  Filled  with  such  beliefs,  he  has 
ever  attempted,  in  deflance  of  all  common 
sense,  to  graft  Christianity  in  its  entirety 
upon  undeveloped  brutish  brains.  Instead 
of  taking  a  lesson  from  his  successful  Mo¬ 
hammedan  brother- worker  in  the  niissiun- 
fleld,  and  simplifying  the  presentation  of 
the  Gospel  truth,  ire  has  generally  done  his 
best  to  stupefy  his  hearers  with  views  and 
doctrines  which  have  been  beyond  their 
spiritual  comprehension. 

It  has  rarely  occurred  to  him  that  be 
had  better,  like  the  Mohammedan,  sow 
one  good  seed  which  will  grow  and  fruc¬ 
tify,  and  strike  deep  and  permanently  into 
the  life  of  the  negro,  than  a  thousand 
which  only  remain  sterile  on  the  surface. 

Before  any  great  advance  will  be  made 
in  the  Christian  propaganda  in  Africa,  a 
total  revolution  in  the  methods  of  work 
must  be  accomplished.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  when  professorships  for  the 
preparation  of  missionaries  should  be 
founded,  so  that  men  might  be  sent  out 
properly  armed  for  the  conflict,  instead  of 
leaving  them,  as  at  present,  to  enter  the 
mission  field  not  knowing  what  they  have 
to  face,  imbued  with  the  unworkable  tradi¬ 
tions  of  bygone  times,  and  hampered  by 
the  unsuitable  theological  training  for  the 
ministry  which  they  have  received  among 
a  civilized  people,  and  which  in  Africa  is 
worse  than  useless. 
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Once  the  nefU’o  is  attackeii  in  the  ri^ht  we  have  not  only  checked  its  desolating 


spirit,  and  with  a  suitable  choice  of  weap¬ 
ons  from  the  Christian  armory,  I  venture 
to  predict  even  more  splendid  results  to 
Christianity  than  has  ever  marked  the 
progress  of  Islam.  For  the  negro,  with 
all  his  intellectual  deficiencies,  is  naturally 
a  very  religious  individual.  In  his  present 
helplessness  and  darkness  he  gropes  aiiii- 
lesslv  about  after  an  explanation  of  bis  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  finds  but  slight  consolation 
in  his  stocks  and  stones,  his  fetichism  and 
spirit-worship.  That  be  gladly  adopts  a 
loftier  conception  is  shown  by  the  avidity 
with  which  he  accepts  as  his  God,  Allah 
— the  one  God  of  the  Mohammedans. 
We  cannot  be  too  quick  in  entering  the 
field  in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  Islam, 
however  great  may  be  its  civilizing  work 
among  the  natives,  or  splendid  its  benefi¬ 
cial  influence  in  raising  up  a  barrier  against 
the  devil’s  flood  of  drink  poured  into 
Africa  by  Christian  merchants.  For  un¬ 
happily  its  ultimate  results  Irelie  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  its  initial  stages  among  the  lower 
levels  of  humanity,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  Morocco  and  other  Mohammedan 
empires  ;  and  we  have  only  too  good  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  what  in  the  present  is  a 
great  blessing  to  myriads  of  negro  people 
in  the  Central  and  Western  Soudan,  may 
become  a  deplorable  curse  to  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  future. 

In  view  of  these  facts — namely,  that 
our  intercourse  with  Africa  has  been  al¬ 
most  one  long  career  of  crime  and  shame, 
fraught  with  direst  consequence  to  a  whole 
continent  of  people,  and,  in  addition,  that 
our  various  missionary  enterprises  have 
not  accomplished  the  amount  of  good 
which  niiglit  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them — one  might  be  tempted  to  ask, 
ought  we  not  to  retire  altogether,  and 
leave  Afiica  and  the  African  alone  ?  To 
such  a  question  I  should  answer  most  em¬ 
phatically,  No.  We  must  not,  if  we 
could,  and  we  ought  not  even  if  we  would. 

e  have  laid  ourselves  under  an  over¬ 
whelming  load  of  debt  to  the  negro  which 
centuries  of  beneficent  work  can  never  re¬ 
pay.  We  have  not  made  reparation  and 
atonement  for  the  evil  we  wrought  with 
the  slave-traffic.  The  hydra-headed  beast 
—the  gin  and  weapon  trade — is  still  con¬ 
tinuing  its  ravages,  still  bringing  new  ter¬ 
ritories  under  contribution.  We  brought 
the  monster  into  being,  and  ours  is  the 
duty  to  give  battle  to  it,  and  rest  not  till 


career,  but  slain  it  outright. 

Here  is  indeed  a  gigantic  task,  which 
we,  as  a  Christian  people,  cannot  shirk. 
It  would  be  well  if  we  heard  less  about 
high-sounding  impossible  schemes  for  the 
suppression  of  the  present  Arab  slave- 
trade,  and  more  practicable  proposals  for 
the  stoppage  of  our  equally  ruin-working 
commerce  in  spirits  and  weapons  of  de¬ 
struction.  Let  us  stop  our  pharisaical 
trumpeting  from  the  house  tops  over  the 
ounds  we  spend  for  the  conversion  of  the 
eathen,  while  our  merchants  continue  to 
make  fortunes  out  of  their  demoralization. 
Instead  of  talking  of  retiring  with  onr 
enormous  gains — a  proceeding  which 
would  only  be  in  harmony  with  all  our 
dealings  with  the  natives — conscience  calls 
aloud  that  we  should  put  ourselves  in  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes,  and  set  about  sweeping 
our  commerce  and  our  politics  free  from 
the  iniquities  by  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  cliaracterized.  That  accomplished, 
we  have  before  ns  the  still  more  mighty 
tnsk  of  undoing  the  evils  propagated  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  centuries,  and  inaugurr 
ating  the  real  work  of  civilization — relig¬ 
ion,  working  hand  in  hand  with  no  hypo¬ 
critical  make-believe  ”  legitimate  com¬ 
merce.” 

Justice  might  indeed  join  hands  with 
such  as  demand  our  withdrawal  from  Afri¬ 
ca  were  there  no  indication  on  our  part  of 
a  consciousness  of  wrong-doing — of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  reform  where  we  have  erred,  to  re¬ 
trace  our  steps  where  we  have  gone  astray. 
But  already  on  all  sides  there  are  signs  of 
hope — signs  of  the  approach  of  a  brighter 
day  and  of  better  things  for  the  negro. 
The  national  conscience  is  awakening — 
men’s  eyes  are  being  opened  to  the  real 
character  of  our  doings  in  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent.  Societies  have  l>een  formed,  vowed 
to  the  suppression  of  the  worst  evils,  and 
are  spreading  their  influence  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Governments  are  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  their  duty  to  the  ignorart 
savages  who  have  come  under  their  rule, 
and  are  striving  to  check  the  liquor  traffic 
where  it  has  been  established,  and  to  ab¬ 
solutely  prohibit  it  where  no  hold  has  yet 
been  obtained.  The  sympathetic  car  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  Churches  of  all  denominations 
arc  lending  the  weight  of  their  influence 
to  the  good  cause.  Still  better,  merchants 
themselves  are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact 
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that  they  are  en^jraged  in  a  bnsineaa  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  are  seeking 
for  a  way  of  escape  from  the  situation  in 
which  they  hare  placed  themselres.  Pub. 
lie  companies,  too,  armed  with  the  powers 
of  a  Royal  charter,  are  entering  the  field 
with  enlightened  views  as  to  what  their 
aims  and  objects  should  be.  More  espe> 
dally  do  they  take  a  stand  against  the 
further  development  of  the  ruinous  traffic 
of  which  so  much  has  already  been  said, 
apparently  determined  to  restrict  and 
finally  extirpate  the  vile  thing. 

Of  such  we  have  no  better  example  than 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  which  since  it 
got  its  charter  has  started  on  a  career 
bright  with  promise.  The  British  East 
Africa  Company  is  another  which  we  may 
be  sure  will  never  soil  its  bands  by  any 
misdirection  of  its  commercial  dealings 
with  the  people  under  its  rule. 

As  a  bright  spot  in  the  black  expanse 
of  Africa,  let  me  point  with  pride  to  what 
our  Scottish  merchants  and  missionaries 
are  doing  on  Lake  Nyassa. 

There,  band  in  hand,  commerce  and  re¬ 
ligion  arc  pursuing  a  common  end.  Filled 
with  the  noblest  aspirations  of  their  great 
pioneer,  Livingstone,  and  the  best  char* 
acteristics  of  their  native  country,  the  band 
of  Christian  heroes  have  planted  their  fiag 
on  a  rock,  and,  unfurling  it  to  the  breeze, 
have  taken  the  helpless  heathen  under  their 
protection  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  hu* 
inanity.  Sword  in  hand,  they  have  driven 
back  the  slave-raiding  hordes  in  the  north, 
and  now  they  stand  prepared  to  repel  the 
equally  desolating  wave  of  Portuguese  ag¬ 
gression  which  threatens  them  from  the 
south.  At  such  a  crisis,  it  is  our  duty  as 
individuals,  as  a  Christian  people,  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  to  see  that  that  flag  is  never  again 
lowered,  and  that  those  who  protect  and 
gather  round  it  are  supported  and  encour- 
aged  in  their  glorious  struggle. 

In  such  facts  we  see  clearly  that  the 
tidal  wave  of  evil  has  commenced  to  tuin, 
and  that  a  new  and  more  beneficent  cur* 
rent  is  asaerting  itself.  But,  happily,  not 


only  commercially  and  politically  are  there 
signs  of  the  approach  of  a  brighter  day. 

It  is  gradually  dawning  upon  Missionary 
Societies  that  their  methods  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  the  most  suitable  for  the  work 
to  be  done.  In  this  respect  our  Scottish 
Missions  have  also  been  taking  the  lead. 
They  have  sent  of  their  best  to  carry  on 
the  difficult  work.  They  no  longer  dis. 
dain  the  helping  hand  of  the  layman,  but 
see  in  the  artisan  and  the  merchant  co¬ 
workers  in  the  same  field.  In  every  re¬ 
spect  they  have  broadened  the  basis  of  their 
operations  and  grappled  in  a  more  modem 
and  common-sense  spirit  with  the  question 
of  Christian  propaganda,  and  how  best  to 
come  in  touch  with  the  undeveloped  de¬ 
graded  nature  of  the  negro.  This  spirit 
is  likewise  reflected  in  the  communications 
to  our  missionary  magazines.  Through¬ 
out,  these  manifest  a  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  tone,  and  are  made  up  less  of  the 
weak  milk-and-water  demanded  by  spir- 
itual  babes  and  sucklings. 

Thus,  with  missionary  enterprise  start¬ 
ing  forth  new  armed  on  a  more  promising 
career  of  Christian  conquest ;  with  com¬ 
merce  purging  herself  of  criminal  in. 
iquities,  and  joining  with  religion  in  the 
work  of  civilization,  what  may  not  be  pre¬ 
dicted  of  the  future  of  Africa  !  Already 
the  remotest  comers  have  heard  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  coming  good — uttered  in  a 
still  small  voice  perhaps,  and  possibly  un¬ 
heeded,  uncomprehended — but  bound  to 
catch  the  heathen  ear  at  last,  and  grow  in 
form,  in  volume  and  in  harmony,  till  they 
swell  into  one  giand  pa^an  and  Christian 
hymn,  which  shall  be  heard  in  every  forest 
depth  and  wide  waste  of  jungle. 

Then  in  the  far  distant  future,  English¬ 
men  who  shall  be  happily  alive  to  hear 
that  hymn,  may  indeed  l>e  able  to  speak 
of  the  beneficent  results  of  European  inter¬ 
course  with  the  African,  knowing  that  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  have  at  last  been  ex- 
piated,  and  the  blot  on  the  national  honor 
wiped  out. — Contemporary  Jteviev. 
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BT  UR.  ALFRED 

M.  Pasteur’s  persistency  in  claiming 
to  have  discovered  an  almost  infallible 
remedy  for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia 
induced  the  Rev.  U.  A.  Chiidleigh  and 
some  friends  of  his  to  urge  me  to  visit 
Paris  and  interview  the  famous  French 
chemist,  and  as  Mr.  Chudleigh  generously 
provided  the  means,  off  I  set.  My  visit 
took  place  at  the  time  when  Pasteur’s 
treatment  against  hydrophobia  was  attract¬ 
ing  most  attention.  My  object  was  not  to 
take  a  patient  in  danger  or  supposed 
danger  of  hydrophobia,  nor  to  collect 
statistics,  still  less  to  strengthen  any  the¬ 
ory  :  it  was  simply  to  see  what  was  ac¬ 
tually  taking  place  —to  observe  the  man 
and  his  assistants,  and  to  report  upon  and 
to  converse  with  the  people  whom  I  found 
in  his  rooms  ;  in  short,  1  was  only  to  be  a 
spectator,  nothing  more,  though  my  long 
experience  of  hospitals  and  private  medi¬ 
cal  practice  gave  mo  some  claim  to  rank 
as  a  trained  observer,  less  likely  than  some 
other  inquirers  to  be  led  astray  by  prej¬ 
udice  and  faIseho(»d. 

The  character  of  hydrophobia  invests  it 
with  an  interest  not  often  extended  to  dis¬ 
eases  which  destroy  a  thousand  times  as 
many  lives.  There  is  something  so  dread¬ 
ful  in  the  thought  that  the  bite  of  a  pet 
dog  or  the  inoculation  of  a  scratch  with 
the  saliva  of  a  favorite  cat  may  be  the  first 
stage  in  a  discRso  hopeless  in  its  character 
and  peculiarly  distressing  to  witness,  that 
new  remedies  are  examined  with  a  pa¬ 
tience  and  hopefulness  not  often  shown  in 
other  and  really  far  more  important  cases. 
The  great  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  bite  will  end  in  hydrophobia,  and 
the  chance  that  even  when  the  dog  or  cat 
is  undeniably  rabid,  the  sufferer  may  es- 
cape  all  evil  consequences,  make  investi¬ 
gations  as  to  the  value  of  any  new  treat¬ 
ment  peculiarly  perplexing  and  difficult. 

Some  preliminary  statecnents  about  hy¬ 
drophobia,  a  subject  on  which  the  public 
are  often  ill  informed,  cannot  be  but  in 
plac.e  here.  It  is,  then,  a  disease  of  great 
rarity,  and  not  always  of  very  clear  origin. 
Many  medical  men  pass  a  long  and  busy 
life  and  never  see  a  case  ;  others  see  one 
or  two.  On  this  point  the  experience  of 
the  late  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  one  of  the  ablest 
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and  most  eminent  physicians  America  has 
ever  produced,  is  of  special  value  :  he  had 
only  seen  two  cases,  and  the  reader  must 
remember  that  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  from  his 
eminence  and  metropolitan  position,  was 
of  ail  American  medical  men  one  of  the 
most  likely  to  have  opportunities  of  seeing 
cases. 

“  Dr.  Carter  of  Shipley,”  says  an  able 
writer,  “  was  one  of  the  many  men  escort¬ 
ing  patients  to  the  Rue  d’Ulm  with  whom 
I  conversed  on  what  goes  on  there.  He 
has  had  unusual  experience  in  hydrophobia, 
having  treated  eight  cases,  one  of  which 
was  caused  by  the  scratch  of  a  cat.  He 
knew  a  death  from  rabies — or  at  least  a 
death  with  every  rabid  symptom — from 
the  bite  of  a  dog  never  ill,  and  yet  alive.” 

We  may  fairly  assume  that  hydrophobia 
may  occur  once  in  many  millions  of  cases  of 
other  diseases.  Some  practitioners  doubt 
its  very  existence,  though  the  majority  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  real  disease.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  result  from  the  bite  or 
scratch  of  a  rabid  animal  ;  in  other  words, 
the  saliva  of  a  cat,  dog,  badger,  wolf,  or 
fox  is  introduced  through  the  skin  by  a 
bite  or  scratch,  and  passing  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  current  of  the  circulation,  leads  to 
singular  changes  and  nearly  certain  death. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  viius  enters 
the  circulation  is  such  that  local  applica¬ 
tions  are  probably  useless,  and  the  faiih  in 
caustics  seems  only  another  time-honored 
superstition.  Some  authorities  hold  that 
the  virus  may  remain  latent  in  the  cicatrix 
of  the  wound  for  days,  months,  even 
years,  before  being  taken  up  by  the  ays- 
tern  ;  others  treat  such  theories,  and  prob¬ 
ably  with  reason,  as  ohl  wives’  tales.  Dr. 
Austin  Flint  argued  that  rabies  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  very  soon  after  the  bite,  nor  very  lony 
after  ;  in  other  words,  in  cases  of  illness 
commencing  directly  after  the  bite,  or 
very  long  after,  there  was  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  complaint  to  be  hydrophobia  ; 
from  ten  days  to  a  year  fairly  covered  the 
extreme  limits  of  incubation,  and  in  all 
probability,  when  the  disease  appeared 
some  years  after  a  severe  bite,  which  the 
patient  had  not  forgotten,  ho  had  been 
subsequently  inoculated  by  an  infected 
animal.  Again,  granting  the  existence  of 
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the  diseaiie — and  the  eridence  is  sufficiently 
strong — and  admitting  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  virus  of  an  infected  animal,  much  re¬ 
mains  ;  and  to  this  the  reader’s  close  at¬ 
tention  must  be  directed.  Not  one  dog 
in  a  thousand — not  one,  perhaps,  in  ten 
thousand — biting  human  beings  is  rabid  ; 
and  as  many  people,  bitten  by  a  rabid  ani¬ 
mal,  are  proof  against  the  poison,  and.  as 
in  a  large  proportion,  the  fangs  are  wiped 
clean  by  the  clothes  or  skin  in  their  pas¬ 
sage  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  people  bitten  by  rabid  animals, 
ultimately  becoming  rabid,  is  very  small. 
Still  more  to  complicate  matters,  many 
nervous  diseases  simulate  hydrophobia,  or 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  Many 
animals  suffering  from  epilepsy  and  other 
nervous  complaints  are  hastily  assumed  to 
have  rabies.  Hot  weather  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fiequency  or  virulence  of  the 
disease,  either  in  man  or  beast ;  though 
hot  weather  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  have 
much  to  do  with  bringing  it  on.  As  the 
possibility  of  developing  hydrophobia  is 

tiresent  in  the  minds  of  neaily  all  people 
litUn  by  animals,  deaths  from  terror  are 
not  unknown,  and  cases  occur  of  what  are 
called  pseudo-hydrophobia.  When  the 
dead  body  of  a  dog  is  carefully  examined 
by  competent  investigators,  there  are  no 
certain  signs  by  which  hydrophobia  can 
be  recognized.  The  appearance  of  the 
corpse,  and  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of 
straw,  bits  of  wood,  and  other  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  not  conclusive.  In  many  instances, 
too,  the  sufferer  promptly  sucks  the  wound, 
and  may  thus  remove  the  virus,  and  in  a 
still  larger  proportion  a  medical  man,  a 
chemist,  or  some  neighbor  applies  acid, 
vinegar,  carbolic  acid,  hot  iron,  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  some  other  potent  agent,  and  so 
may  destroy  the  virus.  The  severity  of 
the  wound,  though  adding  danger  of  an¬ 
other  kind,  cannot  have  much  to  do  with 
increasing  the  risk  of  hydrophobia,  as  the 
most  minute  particle  of  the  poison  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system  acts  as  a  ferment, 
and  in  some  inexplicable  fashion  sets  up 
d  ^tructive  processes  terminating  in  death. 
Nor  has  the  locality  of  the  bite  anything  to 
do  with  increasing  or  diminishing  the  risk  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  virus  is  the  one  im¬ 
portant  matter,  not  the  amount  injected, 
nor  the  region  wonnded. 

Around  PaUcur  a  fierce  vivisection  con¬ 
test  has  I  aged.  In  many  dr  ies  he  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  incarnation  of  cruelty  and 
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inhumanity,  and  it  has  seemed  to  many  of 
bis  opponents  that  his  discomfiture,  or 
rather  that  of  bis  anti-hydrophobic  treat¬ 
ment,  would  be  the  death-knell  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  animals  ;  on  the  other  band, 
many  scientific  men  have  rallied  around 
him,  appaienlly  expecting  that  his  tiiuinph 
would  forever  set  at  rest  the  anti-vivisec¬ 
tion  agitation.  The  difficulty,  therefore, 
of  being  impartial,  that  is,  judicial  in  the 
tone  of  my  article  and  in  the  investigations 
which  led  to  it,  is  obvious.  Had  I  been 
asked  to  write  a  (taper  on  the  architectural 
beauties  of  Paris,  its  superb  churches  and 
ancient  cathedrals,  its  picture  galleries,  its 
beautiful  avenues  and  its  transparent  sum¬ 
mer  atmosphere,  how  quickly  would  iny 
pen  run  on,  how  rapid  would  be  the  flow 
of  words  !  but  the  cold  blooded  habits  of 
the  scientific  investigator  awaken  no  re¬ 
sponse  in  my  breast,  and  to  deal  with  sci¬ 
entific  details,  to  balance  facts — that  was 
a  task  I  was  ill  fitted  for. 

Unfortunately  in  ail  respects,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  his  reputation  in  many  circles, 
still  more  unhappily  for  the  hecatombs  of 
innocent  viditus  whom  be  has  slaughtered 
—  sacrificed  to  what  he  supposed  to  be 
cruel  necessity — Pasteur’s  connection  with 
vivisection  has  surrounded  any  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  man  and  his  lalmrs  with  com¬ 
plications  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  dismiss  those  terrible 
experiments  from  the  mind,  although  very 
many  Englishmen  are  not  opposed  to  vivi¬ 
section. 

Many  of  our  most  enlightened  country¬ 
men  would  endorse  the  following  passage 
on  vivisection  from  a  reply  once  made  by 
Charles  Darwin  to  Prohssor  Laiikester  : 
“  You  ask  about  my  opinion  on  vivisec¬ 
tion  :  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  justifiable  fur 
real  investigations  cn  physiology,  but  not 
for  mere  damnable  and  detestable  curiosity. 
It  is  a  subject  which  makes  me  sick  with 
horror,  so  I  will  not  say  another  word 
about  it,  else  I  shall  not  sleep  to-night.” 
On  the  same  subject  Sir  J.  Fayrer  says  of 
Darwin:  “  He  was  a  man  eminently  fund 
of  animals,  and  tender  to  them  ;  he  would 
not  knowingly  have  inflicted  pain  on  a  liv¬ 
ing  creature  ;  but  he  entertained  the 
strongest  opinion  that  to  prohibit  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  animals  would  be  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  knowledge  of  and  the  remedies 
for  pain  and  disease  ”  Charles  Darwin’s 
views  are  much  those  of  most  medical 
practitioners  ;  they  regatd  vivisection  as  a 
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dreadful  necessity  ;  but  expect  much  from 
it,  and  look  too  hopefully  on  its  supposed 
pasttiiumphs.  Few  English  medical  men 
practise  it ;  still  fewer  feel  any  satisfaction 
in  it  Whether  justitiable  or  not  is  not 
now  the  question,  but  I  am  sure  of  this, 
that  the  victory  or  discomfiture  of  Pasteur 
will  not  dispose  of  the  matter  :  the  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered  in  that  field 
will  l>e  ready  for  other  conflicts  as  embit¬ 
tered  and  perennial. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  brief 
digression  here.  A  great  number  of  pco- 
le  object  to  vivisection,  but  think  that  it 
as  led  to  memorable  results  ;  they  are 
prepared  to  attend  anti-vivisection  meet¬ 
ings,  to  sign  petitions,  and  to  give  a  quali¬ 
fied  a-s-sent  to  prohibitory  measures  ;  they 
object  to  unnecessary  experiments,  ask  for 
regulation,  and,  in  short,  waver  from  year’s 
end  to  year’s  end  :  these  persons  form  the 
vast  majority  of  the  educated  classes.  We 
have  also  a  handful,  who  detest  orthodox 
medical  practitioners  and  abominate  vivi¬ 
section,  but  it  is  hard  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  their  hatred  of  doctors,  their  dislte- 
lief  in  science,  and  their  horror  of  vivisec¬ 
tion.  Again,  we  have  a  group,  who  do 
not  Irelieve  in  vivisection  at  all,  nor  in  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  love  to  l>e  in  opposition, 
and  so  oppose  Pasteur,  physiology,  physic 
— legitimate  and  illegitimate — and  science. 
Still,  atrain,  we  have  a  few  thoughtful, 
generous,  upright  people,  among  whom  I 
should  place  rny  accomplished  friend  Mr. 
Chudleigh,  who  honor  science  and  self- 
denying  medical  practitioners,  and  yet 
shudder  at  vivisection,  questioning  its  util¬ 
ity,  emphatically  denying  its  morality,  and 
arguing  with  much  show  of  reason  that, 
even  granting  that  vivisection  occasionally^ 
leads  to  discoveries,  those  discoveries 
might  have  been  as  surely  obtained  by  ol>- 
servations  on  man,  and  that  the  violent 
methorls  of  the  viviseetionist  are  not  of 
value,  for  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  more  gradual  operations  of  nature. 
Most  people,  however,  take  a  somewhat 
cold-bloo<icd  view  of  the  subject  ;  they  do 
not  wish  to  Ire  present  at  experiments  on 
living  animals,  and  rather  dislike  any  one 
who  performs  them  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  would  gladly  profit  by  any  discoveries 
ma<fe  by  such  means,  however  morally  in¬ 
defensible.  Pasteur’s  treatment  they  do 
not  approve,  nor  do  they  condemn  it,  for 
they  know  too  little  of  the  matter  to  form 
an  opinion  of  any  value  :  they  drift  hither 


and  thither,  and  the  last  expression  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  it  or  against  it  is  the 
one  that,  for  the  moment,  influences  them. 
Candidly  speaking,  I  am  myself  still  un¬ 
able  to  form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  Pasteur’s  treatment  :  my  preju¬ 
dices,  as  some  would  call  them,  are  decid¬ 
edly  against  its  value,  but  in  view  of  the 
irreconcilable  conflict  of  opinion  among 
the  keenest  observers  I  am  still  compelled 
to  suspend  judgment.  It  must  be  perfect¬ 
ly  obvious  to  any  mathematical  mind  that 
if  Pasteur’s  treatment  is,  in  some  cases, 
useful,  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  still  more 
important  discoveries,  but  that  if  bis  inoc¬ 
ulations  have,  as  some  high  authorities  as¬ 
sert,  no  more  to  do  with  hydrophobia  than 
with  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  those  inocula¬ 
tions  are  totally  useless.  Strange  to  say, 

I  sometimes  meet  with  highly  educated 
people,  often  university  men  of  standing 
too,  who  admit  that  they  do  not  l>elieve 
that  Pasteur  has  cured  or  prevented  a 
single  case  of  the  disease,  the  evidence  of 
failure  is  too  overwhelming,  but  they  go 
on  to  say  that  perhaps  some  day  his  labors 
will  lead  to  useful  results.  Such  a  posi¬ 
tion  I  cannot  comprehend.  To  oppose  is 
logical,  and  the  opposition  may  be  on 
physiological  or  on  moral  grounds,  or  he 
may  be  credited  with  having  made  great 
distmverics,  but  to  deny  that  he  has  done 
anything  in  the  matter,  and  yet  to  look 
for  great  results  hereafter,  is  a  confusion 
of  ideas  that  makes  me  despair. 

The  rarity  of  hydrophobia  is  far  greater 
than  most  persons  would  believe,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  wearisome  repetition,  I  must 
dwell  upon  it,  for  on  it  depends  the  chief 
difficulty  in  accepting  Pasteur’s  alleged 
triumphs.  Perha[>8  a  dozen  deaths  from 
hydrophobia  are  on  the  average  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  every  year,  and 
other  countries  hardly  show  a  longer 
death-roll.  Professor  E.  Ray  I..ankester 
says  as  follows  :  ”  In  England  as  many  as 
thirty-six  (versons  died  from  the  disease  in 
1866  ;  in  France  288  persons  were  its  vic¬ 
tims  in  1858  ;  and  in  Prn.ssia  and  Austria 
it  is  more  frequent  than  in  England.” 
Bearing  on  this  matter — the  small  percent¬ 
age  of  rabid  dogs  among  all  the  animals 
biting  human  beings — the  official  letter 
addressed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
of  the  Metropolis  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dogs’  Home  is  important.  It  is  dated 
July  1,  1886.  In  it  occur  these  signifi¬ 
cant  words  :  ”  No  less  than  180  police 
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officer*  have  been  bitten  by  dogs  since  last 
November.  Two  were  sent  to  M.  Pasteur 
to  Paris,  to  be  treated  some  weeks  since  : 
and  one  police  constable,  bitten  by  a  dog 
certified  to  be  mad,  is  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
to-night.”  These  dogs  were  the  neglect¬ 
ed,  forlorn  creatures  infesting  the  streets, 
and  they  are  oftener  the  victims  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  than  other  animals,  and  yet  not 
one  of  the  180  constables  whom  they  bit 
seems  to  have  developed  hydrophobia,  or 
to  have  died  from  the  bite,  while  only 
three  were  sent  away  to  undergo  Pasteur's 
treatment.  I  need  hardly  add  that  not 
one  of  these  three  might  ever  have  devel¬ 
oped  hydrophobia,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  dogs  that  bit  them  were  in  a  dangerous 
condition. 

Having  at  one  time  known  Sir  William 
Jenner  well,  and  having  in  my  student 
days  at  University  College  formed  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  his  great  ability  and 
singular  capacity,  I  wrote  asking  him,  as 
one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the 
investigation  of  Pasteur’s  treatment,  his 
frank  opinion.  Sir  William  at  once  re¬ 
plied  : — 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  afford  yon 
any  assistance  in  the  matter  that  you  bring 
before  me  :  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts,  nor  do  1  think  the  facts  are 
yet  numerous  or  definite  enough  for  any  one 
to  form  a  conclusion.  I  think  the  question 
should  still  be  regarded  as  tub  judioe.  I  am 
not  in  any  way  prejudiced— my  mind  is  quite 
open  upon  the  subject.  I  assisted  in  sending 
over  two  cases  to  Paris,  and  they  have  both 
done  very  well,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  dogs  that  bit  them  were  mad  :  they  were 
said  to  be. 

This  letter  is  dated  August  4,  1886,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  ex-President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has 
changed  his  min<l  since. 

Dr.  Jacob,  of  I>eeds,  a  rising  physician, 
has  suggested  that  Pasteur's  experiments 
should  be  repeated  by  an  independent  au. 
thority,  for  at  present  there  arc  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  accepting  his  cure  as  proved.  If 
among  600  or  more  patients  treated  at 
Paris  100  had  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs, 
he  would  expect  about  six  to  become  af¬ 
fected  with  hydrophobia,  and  if  no  cases 
of  hydrophobia  occurred  among  them,  that 
would  be  a  strong  presumption  in  Pasteur’s 
favor  but  not  an  absolute  proof.  One 
might  fancy  that  Pasteur’s  experiments 
had  been  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  requirements. 


April, 

I  cannot  get  the  most  recent  figures, 
but  two  years  ago  I  was  positively  assured 
that  at  least  126  deaths  had  followed  the 
preventive  treatment,  and  an  eminent 
writer  turned  the  tables  completely  round 
on  Pasteur,  and  asserted  that  the  injection 
would  in  many  cases  cause  active  disease 
and  spread  hydrophobia  far  and  wide, 
much  as  inoculation  for  small-pox  carried 
that  terrible  disease  into  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  so  largely  augmented  the  death- 
rate  from  small-pox  that  it  had  to  be  de¬ 
clared  illegal.  Mr.  Chudleigh  has,  how¬ 
ever,  come  to  my  assistance,  and  has  given 
me  the  most  recent  information  on  which 
he  can  lay  his  hands. 

From  this  it  appears  that  up  to  the  end 
of  October,  1889,  M.  Pasteur  claimed  to 
have  treated  upward  of  9,000  persons,  and 
the  deaths  following  his  treatment  had 
then  reached  188,  although  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  many  others  had  occurred  of 
which  no  particulars  had  reached  the  pub¬ 
lic.  True,  this  necrology  rests  in  the  main 
on  the  authority  of  the  Anti-Vivisection 
Society,  and  it  might  be  open  to  suspicion 
as  coming  from  a  hostile  quarter  ;  but,  as 
a  set-off  to  this  objection,  I’rofessor 
Thomas  Ijander  Brunton,  whose  eminence 
in  the  scientific  and  medical  world  is  only 
surpassed  by  his  distinction  as  au  apostle 
of  vivisection,  frankly  admitted  before  the 
Lords’  Committee  on  Rabies  in  Dogs 
that  this  table  was  accurate,  and  that  it 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  drawn  up  with 
extreme  care.  So  far  good.  Now  9,000 
cases  of  bites  from  rabid  dogs  in  four 
years,  in  France  mainly,  seems  a  long  list 
of  casualties,  and  the  more  thoroughly  we 
examine  the  figures  the  greater  our  ditli- 
cuities.  If  nearly  all  these  ca.ses  were 
genuine  bites  from  rabid  dogs — and  if  we 
accept  Professor  Ray  Lankester’s  estimate, 
that  16  per  cent,  of  the  sufferers  would 
die  of  hydrophobia — Pa.steur  saved  at  least 
1,300  lives,  making  allowance,  that  is,  for 
the  163  recorded  deaths  ;  but  it  is  appal¬ 
ling  to  be  told  that  but  for  his  interposition 
the  annual  death  rate  from  hydrophobia 
would  have  stood  from  200  to  300  higher 
in  France  alone  than  it  actually  did.  Is 
there  any  evidence  for  believing  anything 
so  improbable  ?  On  the  other  hand,  as¬ 
suming  that  a  majority  of  the  sufferers  had 
not  been  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  death-rate  at  5  per  cent,  in  those 
who  had— an  estimate  finding  favor  with 
many  authorities  of  repute — then  183 
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deaths  amon^,  say,  4,000  cases,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  anti-rabic  treatment 
was  only  a  gigantic  imposture. 

“  It  IS  rather  a  curious  comment,”  says 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  10, 
1886,  on  the  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Warren 
with  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of  rabid 
dogs,  ”  that  the  Hydrophobia  Commission 
is  at  present  retarded  in  its  investigations 
bv  the  ditiiculty  of  obtaining  a  rabid  dog 
w'ith  which  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  inoculation.’' 

Though  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  dog- 
bites,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  and  I  have  not  known  more  than 
two  or  three  medical  men  who  had  seen 
cases.  This,  again,  proves  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  disease  and  the  improbability 
that  thousands  of  persons  should  be  bitten 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  by 
rabid  animals  in  Europe  alone;  though  it 
is  conceivable  that  in  a  few  weeks  hun¬ 
dreds  might  fancy  that  the  animals  which 
had  bitten  or  scratched  them  were  rabid. 
Vet  of  these  hundreds  of  sufferers  not  one 
might,  even  without  any  treatment,  become 
rabid.  It  is  sufficiently  common  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  fancy  that  any  dog  chancing  to  bite 
them  is  mad,  when  the  wonder  is  that  more 
people  are  not  bitten  by  the  poor,  wretched 
little  creatures  that  are  every  day  wor¬ 
ried,  beaten,  and  frightened,  and  in  their 
terror  snap  at  the  nearest  tormentor. 

No  treatment  for  hydrophobia  is  in 
medical  circles  regarded  with  favor,  al¬ 
though  the  most  potent  remedies  have 
been  repeatedly  resorted  to  ;  not  one  has 
stood  the  test  of  scientific  inquiries,  nor 
received  the  support  of  medical  practi¬ 
tioners,  except  of  the  particular  group 
who  had  introduced  it,  and  yet  it  is  in¬ 
structive  how  doubly  industrious  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  infallible  methods  of  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  hydrophobia  have  been  of 
late.  Without  a  particle  of  evidence,  we 
are  bewildered  by  entreaties  to  resort  to  a 
cure  called  Buisson’s,  which  consists  in 
being  parboiled  ;  this,  with  the  addition 
of  injections  of  pilocarpine,  is  said  to  cure 
all  sufferers  who  do  not  die. 

So  much  has  been  published  about  M. 
Pasteur,  and  his  methods  of  treatment  are 
so  widely  known,  that  all  I  could  attempt 
m  my  visits  to  his  rooms  was  to  observe 
curiously  anything  1  saw,  and  describe  it 
as  accurately  as  possible.  Hurried  im¬ 
pressions  from  brief  interviews  with  busy 
men  are  particularly  liable  to  lead  to  false 


impressions,  and  may  be  ridiculed  as  val¬ 
ueless  or  actually  misleading,  so  that  I 
only  claim  to  have  endeavored  to  give  a 
plain  and  unvarnished  narrative  of  what  I 
saw  and  of  the  conversations  I  heard. 
Surely  many  readers  will  exclaim,  “  No 
easier  task  was  ever  given  an  investigat¬ 
or.”  Is  this  really  so  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
true  that  the  rarest  qualifications  are  need¬ 
ed  f  To  observe  demands  the  keenest 
vision,  the  most  retentive  memory,  the 
soundest  judgment.  Why,  the  very  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  distinguished  man,  and 
surely  that  is  a  simple  matter,  is  not  given 
as  the  same  by  any  three  different  highly 
trained  observers.  A  charming  and  pow¬ 
erful  writer  in  the  National  Review  of 
August  1886,  describes  Pasteur’s  eyes  as 
“  dark  blue,”  but  in  the  Fortnightly  of 
July  1886,  G.  M.  Crawford  twice  says  his 
eyes  are  ‘‘  topaz-yellow.”  Color  blind¬ 
ness  somewhere  !  Contrast  with  this  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  color  of  the  eyes,  the 
complexion  ;  in  one  case  said  to  be 
“  bronzed,”  in  another  ‘‘  pale  !”  As  for 
his  stature  there  is  the  same  uncertainty, 
and  one  person  saw  only  a  short,  stout, 
elderly  man,  where  another  beheld  the 
“  figure  of  a  soldier  ”  of  a  majestic  bearing. 
Fortunately,  no  one  represents  Pasteur  as 
a  giant,  that  would  have  been  too  great  a 
flight  of  the  imagination. 

During  the  summer  of  1886,  at  least 
three  articles  of  great  merit  appeared  on 
”  Pasteur  and  Hydrophobia  one  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  from  the  pen  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Ray  I..ankester,  was  couched  in 
terms  so  laudatory  that  they  must  have 
brought  a  deep  blush  to  the  check  of  the 
French  savant,  who  surely  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  credited  with  a  more  brilliant 
list  of  discoveries  and  triumphs  ;  a  second, 
in  the  Fortnightly,  was  much  less  compli¬ 
mentary,  and  perhaps  erred  in  ascribing  to 
Pasteur  and  his  assistants  the  role  of  char¬ 
latans  if  not  of  knaves,  while  the  author 
hinted  that  the  disease  itself  might  only 
exist  in  the  mind  of  nervous  sufferers  ; 
the  third  article,  in  the  National  Review, 
approached  the  subject  differently  ;  the 
author  was  positively  awe- struck  by  the 
genius  of  Pasteur,  and  fully  accepted  his 
discoveries  as  proved.  She  made  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  competent  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  case.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  positively  charming  in  the  frankness 
with  which  this  talented  authoress  says  : 

As  I  left  M.  Pasteur  1  ventured  to  say  to  him 
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thnt  I  had  greatly  known  and  greatly  beloved 
the  man  who  had  conquered  pain  by  chloro¬ 
form,  and  that  I  should  always  be  grateful  to 
Lave  met  the  savant  who  was  about  to  rid  the 
world  of  one  of  its  most  cruel  scourges.  As 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  my  face,  and  replied, 
"  ^ladam,  you  are  really  very  goo<l  to  speak 
thus  to  me,”  I  noticed  their  peculiar  expres* 
sion.  They  seemed  to  look  and  yet  not  to  see, 
and  I  asked  myself — Was  this  only  the  effect 
of  the  day’s  fatigue,  or  of  that  incessant  use 
of  the  microscope  which  had  brought  on  his 
illness  /  His  figure  remains  graven  on  the 
memory.  In  the  middle  of  Paris,  of  the  Paris 
which  stews  forever  in  the  juice  of  her  own 
democratic  passions,  and  of  her  own  godless 
and  clandestine  joys,  he  seemed  to  stand  out 
a  high  priest  of  Nature.  Nor  is  he  a  mere 
scientist  searching  for  knowledge  under  the 
daylight  of  his  intelligence.  Science  in  her 
gravest  mood  tends  ever  to  utility,  and  Pas¬ 
teur  seeks  for  the  truth  that  is  alone  worth 
knowing — how  to  be  accurately  and  practically 
useful  to  mankind. 

What  a  eulopium  ! — “  the  man  about 
to  rid  the  world  of  one  of  its  most  cruel 
scourges.”  Professor  Lankester’s  opinion 
of  Pasteur  is  also  worth  reading. 

M.  Pasteur  is  no  ordinary  man  :  he  is  one 
of  the  rare  individuals  wbo  must  be  described 
by  the  term  t/enius.  Having  commenced  his 
scientific  career,  and  attained  great  distinction 
as  a  chemist,  M.  Pasteur  was  led  by  his  study 
of  the  chemical  process  of  fermentation  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  living  bodies  resembling  fermentation. 
Owing  to  a  singular  and  fortunate  mental 
characteristic,  he  has  been  able  not  merely  to 
ursue  a  rigid  path  of  investigation  dictated 
y  the  logical  or  natural  connection  of  the 
phenomena  investigated,  but  deliberately  to 
select  for  inquiry  matter  of  the  most  profound 
importance  to  the  community,  and  to  bring 
his  inquiries  to  a  successful  practical  issue  in 
a  large  number  of  instances.  Thus  he  has 
saved  the  silkworm  industry  of  France  and 
Italy  from  destruction,  he  has  taught  the 
French  wine-makers  to  quickly  mature  their 
wine  ;  he  has  effected  an  enormous  improve¬ 
ment  and  economy  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer,  he  has  rescued  the  sheep  and  cattle  of 
Europe  from  the  fatal  disease  Anthrax,  and  it 
is  probable— he  would  not  himself  assert  that 
it  is  at  present  more  than  proltable-  that  he 
has  rendered  hydrophobia  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  discoveries  made  by  this  remarkable  man 
would  have  rendered  him,  had  he  patented 
their  application  and  disposed  of  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  commercial  principles,  the  richest  man 
in  the  world.  They  represent  a  gain  of  some 
millions  sterling  annually  to  the  community. 
It  is  right  for  those  who  desire  that  increased 
support  to  scientific  investigation  should  be 
afforded  by  the  governments  of  civilized 
states,  to  point  with  emphasis  to  the  definite 
ability  and  pecuniary  value  of  M.  Pasteur's 
work,  because  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  knowledge  go  hand  in  hand. 
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So  little  was  hydrophobia  understood,  and  to 
so  small  an  extent  had  it  been  studied  pre¬ 
viously  to  M.  Pasteur's  investigations,  that  it 
was  regarded  by  a  certain  number  of  highly 
competent  physicians  and  physiologists,  al- 
tnough  this  was  not  the  general  view,  as  a 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  brought  about 
by  the  infliction  of  a  punctured  inflammatory 
wound,  in  which  the  action  of  a  specific  virus 
or  poison  took  no  part :  it  was  in  fact  by 
some  physicians  regarded  as  a  variety  of  lock¬ 
jaw,  or  tetanus.  Death  results  from  spasm  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  the  patient  dies  as¬ 
phyxiated.  The  desire  to  bite  is  rare  The 
disease  invariably,  as  in  the  dog  and  other 
animals,  terminates  fatally,  and  usually  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  fifth  day  after  the  symp¬ 
toms  have  been  first  observed,  though  it  some¬ 
times  runs  on  to  the  ninth  day. 

To  form  a  rijrht  judgment  as  to  Pasteur 
is  not  easy,  lie  must  be  a  man  of  com¬ 
manding  ability,  for  bis  name  is  associated 
with  a  long  list  of  brilliant  discoveries  ; 
but  I  have  not  sufficiently  studied  his  life 
and  works  to  feel  justified  in  hinting  that 
his  merits  have  been  overestimated,  for 
fame  is  not  easy  to  get,  and  such  fame  as 
his  must  have  something  more  solid  to 
rest  upon  than  the  extinction  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  which,  in  the  face  of  neatly  200 
deaths  after  his  treatment,  seems  some¬ 
what  problematical. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  having  already  intro¬ 
duced  myself  to  Pasteur  by  some  corre¬ 
spondence,  I  made  my  way  to  14  Hue 
Vauquelin  ;  and  having  passed  through  a 
plain  wooden  door  into  a  narrow  paved 
yard,  1  found  two  other  doors  to  my  left, 
and  on  inquiry  was  told  that  they  opened 
into  the  waiting-room.  The  sight  that 
met  me  was  very  similar  to  that  in  any 
out-patient  room  in  a  large  general  hos¬ 
pital  in  England,  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  in  an  English  waiting-room  many 
of  the  sufferers  look  very  ill  and  are  dirty, 
depressed  and  ragged,  those  in  Pasteur’s 
entrance-hall  were  mostly  clean,  well 
dressed  and  cheerful,  and  among  them 
were  many  persons,  whether  spectators  or 
patients  I  could  not  always  ascertain,  evi¬ 
dently  of  good  social  position.  Much 
animated  conversation  was  going  on,  and 
people  were  laughing  merrily.  At  the 
end  of  the  room,  to  the  left,  was  a  wooden 
railing  separating  a  smaller  room  or  recess 
from  the  larger,  and  as  a  large  crowd  was 
collected  there  I  made  my  way  to  it,  and 
found  a  young  man  calling  over  a  list  of 
numbers  and  names  ;  with  some  difficulty 
I  reached  the  banier  and  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention.  1  told  him  who  I  was,  and  asked 
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to  be  taken  to  M.  Paatciir  ;  the  clerk  aim- 
ply  pointed  to  a  very  abort  man  at  hia  aide, 
wearinf;  a  araoking-cap  and  aaid  :  “  There 
is  M.  Pasteur  ;  pray  apeak  to  him.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  I  passed  through  the  gate,  and 
advancing  to  M.  Pasteur  handed  him  my 
card  ;  he  glanced  at  it  and  remarked  : 
“  Would  you  wait  till  the  doctors  come  ! 
Pray  take  a  scat  in  the  large  room  yon¬ 
der.”  I  passed  out  again,  and  waited 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  All  this  time 
names  were  being  called  over,  and  more 
people  were  pouring  in.  I  had  a  singu¬ 
larly  favorable  opportunity  of  observing 
Pasteur  in  the  meantime.  He  is  short, 
stout,  and  elderly,  with  nothing  striking 
in  manner  or  appearance  ;  he  seemed 
worried,  preoccupied,  and  busy  ;  he  is 
slightly  lame,  and  his  sight  is  bad,  while, 
like  moat  Frenchmen,  according  to  my 
experience  of  them,  he  is  extremely  re¬ 
served.  After  a  time,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  physicians,  I  passed  through  the  bar¬ 
rier  and  the  small  room  into  a  large  inner 
one,  where  I  found  many  people, — a  quiet, 
orderly,  animated,  well-dressed  throng,  a 
few  patients,  but  the  ruajority  visitors  or 
inquirers  like  myself.  One  or  two  assist¬ 
ants  marshalled  the  patients  and  conducted 
tliem  to  a  medical  man  sitting  in  a  chair  ; 
to  the  doctor’s  left  was  a  table,  on  which 
were  placed  a  dozen  small  vessels  like 
custard  glasses,  containing  the  virus,  a 
lamp,  with  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  over  the 
latter,  and  a  few  tine  hypodermic  syringes. 
The  assistant  received  the  syringe  from  the 
doctor,  rapidly  washed  the  needle  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  filled  the  reservoir  with  virus, 
and  handed  it  to  the  doctor,  who  very  ex¬ 
pertly  injected  the  contents  under  the  skin 
of  the  patient’s  side.  Why  M.  Pasteur 
has  selected  the  side  of  the  patient  as  the 
right  place  for  the  injection  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  me  ;  any  part  of  the  body 
would  apparently  do  equally  well  ;  true, 
M.  Pasteur  argues  that  the  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  circulation  the  better,  but  physiolog¬ 
ically,  1  can  see  no  advantage  in  this.  The 
operator  having  returned  the  empty  sy¬ 
ringe  to  the  assistant,  the  patient  passed 
out  through  a  door  behind  the  surgeon. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  few  of 
the  patients  felt  the  prick  of  the  needle, 
the  operation  is  only  a  minor  one,  though 
children  were  of  course  alarmed,  and  some 
cried  and  resisted.  This  might  easily  de¬ 
ceive  a  layman,  although  a  medical  man 
would  know  how  little  was  meant.  The 
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process  was  rapid,  and  scores  of  people 
came  in  quickly,  were  operated  on,  and 
passed  out.  1  was  struck  by  the  admirable 
order  which  prevailed,  the  calmness  and 
good  behavior  of  the  patients,  and  the 
noiselessness  and  rapidity  with  which, 
when  the  injections  were  over,  they  filed 
out.  An  English  out-patient  surgery  ex¬ 
hibits  more  noise  and  confusion,  and  less 
work  is  done  in  the  same  time.  As  this 
part  of  my  report  will  conflict  with  many 
of  the  statements  published,  I  consider  it 
important  to  remind  the  reader  that  there 
is  a  vast  ditference  between  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion.  To  an  outsider  a  review  ground, 
a  printing  ofiice,  a  hospital,  a  large  kitch¬ 
en,  and  a  factory  will  seem  noisy  and  dis¬ 
orderly,  though  an  expert  may  be  stiuck 
by  the  perfect  order  and  amazing  industry 
prevailing.  A  little  practical  knowledge 
would  teach  the  visitor  in  Pasteur’s  rooms 
that  underlying  the  bustle  of  activity  real 
work  was  being  done,  methodically, 
promptly,  and  perfectly. 

Two  or  three  of  the  very  few  dirty, 
shoeless  people  I  saw  during  my  stay  in 
France  were  in  the  rooms  of  M.  Pasteur, 
and  they  were  not  French. 

All  this  time  M.  I’asteur  was  moving 
about,  briefiy  speaking  to  his  assistants, 
or  addressing  a  couple  of  words  to  stran- 
cers.  An  inner  room  led  out  of  the  large 
operating  one,  and  there  I  found  a  sur¬ 
geon  busily  engaged  dressing  wounds, 
some  of  them  of  great  severity.  He  dex¬ 
terously  removed  the  dressings,  put  a  little 
powdered  iodoform  on  the  wounds,  then 
a  pad  of  carbolized  cotton  wool,  and  a 
little  fine  gutta-percha  tissue,  and  finally 
a  gauze  bandage  over  all.  This  man  was 
large  of  person,  cheerful  of  countenance, 
and  remarkably  rapid  in  his  manipulations. 
.\3  the  patients  came  up  in  larger  numbers 
he  became  more  and  more  busy,  and  at 
last  he  turned  to  me  and  said  in  a  quick, 
decisive  way,  “  He  good  enough  to  diess 
some  of  these  people  so  I  set  to  work 
and  attended  to  a  few  :  but  how  he 
guessed  1  was  a  medical  practitioner  1  can¬ 
not  tell. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  patients  had  been  bitten, 
and  some  seriously  ;  a  Kussian  lad  had 
had  his  right  leg  so  severely  lacerated, 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  deaths  might 
bo  expected  in  500  such  cases  of  injury. 
One  of  the  accounts  I  have  read  throws 
doubt  on  the  bona  Jides  of  many  of  the 
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patient!!,  and  actually  accuses  Ibe  majority 
of  being  arrant  impostors  ;  for  such  an 
accusation  there  is  no  possible  foundation 
or  excuse,  though  possibly  it  may  be  true 
of  a  small  percentage. 

There  did  not  seem  any  great  air  of . 
seriousness  among  the  patients  and  spec¬ 
tators  ;  indeed  1  suspect  that  many  looked 
on  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke  ;  a  small  one, 
it  may  be,  still  a  joke. 

As  M.  Pasteur  invites  inquiry  and  criti¬ 
cism,  I  suppose  that  matters  could  not  be 
altered  ;  still  there  was  an  appearance  of 
soinethiin;  like  a  ihow  in  the  proceedings 
and  place  that  would  wear  away  should 
the  laboratory  remain  open  for  years. 
Many  of  the  aristocratic  gentlemen  and 
graceful  ladies  who  passed  through  the 
rooms  were  evidently  come  to  look  round, 
just  as  they  might,  later  in  the  day,  go  to 
a  flower  show,  or  a  picture  gallery. 

M.  Pasteur  was  too  silent  and  reserved 
to  get  anything  out  of  him.  Under  such 
circumstances — the  centre  of  such  a  throng 
of  inquirers — an  English  discoverer  would 
have  rattled  away  twenty  to  the  dozen, 
explaining  and  enlarging  upon  everything, 
and  offering  all  the  information  he  bad  to 
give  ;  not  so  Pasteur. 

The  Fortnightly  of  July  1886  says  of 
him  : 

He  is  obliging  to  all  in  the  manner  of  a 
kindly,  hard-worked  man,  who  has  no  time  to 
lose  in  idle  talk  and  empty  compliments.  His 
conversation  with  a  newcomer,  however  im. 
portant  or  well  intrudneed,  is  limited  to 
“  How  do  you  do  ?  What  oan  I  do  for  you  ?” 
this  not  dryly  or  graSly  ;  and  on  being  told 
that  the  visitor  wants  to  be  inocnlated,  he 
says  :  “  Good,  go  and  wait  yoar  tnm  with  the 
others.”  He  asks  very  few  questions,  indeed 
sometimes  none,  as  to  how  applicants  for 
treatment  came  to  be  bitten,  and  does  not  like 
t3  hear  that  the  dog  which  inflicted  the  bite 
has  not  been  killed.  ”  Dogs  suffer  so  dread¬ 
fully  when  rabid  that  it  is  a  humane  duty  to 
kill  them  at  once."  Yet  he  must  know  that 
no  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  complete  unless  the 
dog  first  dies  of  that  disease.  The  first  thing 
one  notices  is  that  he  has  the  bronzed  com¬ 
plexion  of  a  military  veteran,  and  a  good  deal 
in  the  expression  of  the  face  of  a  grave  old 
soldier.  The  former  must  have  been  inher¬ 
ited,  as  his  life  has  been  sedentary,  and  the 
latter  may  possibly  be  the  result  in  infancy 
and  boyhood  of  conscious  and  uncouscions 
imitations  of  his  father~un  brace  de  h  gramie 
armet  until  1816  or  thereabouts,  when  he  set 
up  a  little  tanyard  near  Dole,  in  la  Franche- 
(3jmtfi.  It  is  well  for  those  who  want  to  scan 
the  »avmU  reading  the  blue  despatches  that 
he  sometimes  takes  off  mechanically  his  black 
velvet  smoking-cap  which  he  ever  wears  at 
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home  and  in  his  laboratory.  The  **  dome  of 
thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul,”  shown  by  its 
removal,  is  solidly  constructed,  spacious,  and 
high,  without  being  arched.  A  man  with  such 
a  head  could  not  help  making  his  mark  in  life. 
The  mind  is  at  ease  in  a  dwelling  so  spacious. 
.411  the  lineaments  bespeak  self-will,  and  the 
habit  of  hard,  patient,  persevering  work.  A 
nose  that  would  be  lumpy  if  shorter,  is 
wrinkled  in  all  directions  at  the  bridge.  It  is 
the  sort  of  low  nose  with  a  thick,  advancing, 
downward  end,  semi-rvtrousse  and  semi-dip¬ 
ping,  which  one  sees  in  the  effigies  of  antique 
French  warriors,  and  which  Mercie  has  given 
to  his  equestrian  statue  in  the  salon  of  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency.  A  short  scant 
beard  does  not  hide  the  massive,  fleshy,  and 
yet  not  heavy  ontline  of  the  under  part  of  the 
face.  An  air  of  thoughtful  gravity  pervades 
the  countenance.  But  there  is  ^something  of 
the  African  feline  in  the  topaz-yellow  eyes, 
which,  when  the  smoking  cap  is  taken  off  and 
the  he^  thrown  back,  stare  right  before  them 
at  vacancy  as  if  to  rest  the  optic  nerves.  I 
have  never  seen  a  human  being  with  eyes  like 
Pasteur's  ;  they  are  sometimes  lighted  up  by 
flashes  of  scientific  inspiration. 

Mach  of  this  admirable  description  agrees 
fairly  well  with  my  own  observations. 

After  a  time  I  got  hold  of  Dr.  (rrancher, 
a  tall,  slight,  bald  man  of  forty,  extremely 
able  and  gentlemanly,  and  proceeded  to 
cross-examine  him,  but  not  successfully, 
for  there  must  be  two  parties  to  a  cross- 
examination — the  questioner  and  the  ques¬ 
tioned.  I  tried  the  role  of  the  former, 
but  Dr.  Grancher  was  little  less  unap¬ 
proachable  than  his  chief.  The  main 
point  I  wanted  to  clear  up  was — what 
proof  was  there  that  the  people  coming  to 
be  treated  had  been  bitten  by  rabid  ani¬ 
mals.  He  very  quietly  answered,  “  We 
have  none  ;  we  cannot  investigate  all  the 
cases  that  come  here  ;  we  assume  that  the 
people  who  come  have  good  reasons  for 
their  journey.  Rome  bring  a  certificate 
from  their  doctors  ;  others  bring  nothing. 
We  prefer  certificates  from  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dog. 
When,”  continued  Dr.  Grancher,  ”  a  dog 
without  obvious  cause  has  bitten  three  or 
four  people,  and  subsequently  becomes 
rabid,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  condi¬ 
tion.”  So  far  true,  but  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  find  out  how  often  the  offending 
dog  is  proved  to  become  rabid  ;  and,  un¬ 
less  I  am  greatly  in  error,  we  should  not 
in  England  accept  the  ferocity  of  a  dog  as 
any  proof  that  it  was  rabid. 

Doctor  Grancher,  throngh  whose  meiliam 
Postear  operates,  enters  and  sits  down  in  an 
arm-chair  in  the  recess  of  the  northern  win¬ 
dow  facing  the  door.  A  side  light  from  a  west 
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em  window  falls  on  his  face.  On  bis  left  is  a 
table  with  ten  glasses,  containing  a  snbstance 
which  looks  like  starch,  bnt  is  peptonized 
gelatine,  haring  in  it  nine  different  degrees  of 
tamed  virns,  and  the  rapid  poison  in  its  pris¬ 
tine  strength.  No.  1  is  the  weakest.  No.  10 
the  most  potent.  The  doctor  is  middle-aged, 
slender,  bald,  sandy  haired,  self-possessed, 
pale,  has  a  Mepbistophelian  profile,  and  nerer 
by  any  chance  says  a  word  to  anybody.  His 
air  is  one  of  utter  indifference.  He  is  merely 
I’astenr’s  authorized  medical  instrument.  But 
under  his  indifferent  manner  keen  watchful, 
ness  peeps  out.  His  hands  are  in  black  kid 
gloves,  which  on  sitting  down  he  carefully  ex* 
amines  to  see  there  are  no  holes.  The  doctor 
operates  on  all — the  scrofulous,  consumptive, 
scabby,  the  healthy,  the  young,  the  old,  the 
maiden,  the  child,  the  g^lant  soldier,  etc., 
etc.,  with  the  same  hypodermic  syringe.  He 
does  not  wash  it  between  the  inoculations,  or 
the  categories  of  inoculations.  Each  patient, 
on  coming  up  to  him,  bares  his  or  her  abdo* 
men.  The  ladies  have  ingenious  contrivances 
to  avoid  indelicate  exhibitions.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  them  redden  like  peonies,  and  others 
all  but  cry.  Grancher  pays  no  heed  to  their 
blushing,  nor  to  their  welling-over  eyes,  and 
operates  as  if  they  were  anatomy-room  {sub¬ 
jects.  He  takes  a  bit  of  the  abdominal  flesh 
between  a  finger  and  thumb,  drives  slantingly 
down  nnder  the  skin  the  needle,  and  injects. 
This  syringe  is  an  elegant  little  instrument 
like  a  case  pencil.  There  are  times  when  hia 
eye,  it  seems  to  those  who  watch  him,  ex. 
presses  scoffing  scepticism.  It  seems  to  say 
Tut  d'imbfcUea.  He  is  not  in  Pasteur’s  secret. 
This  contemptuous  glance  may  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  crowd  emits  a 
worse  odor  than  a  collection  of  old  and  freshly 
worn  shoes.  French  and  Belgian  peasants  are 
clean  and  neat,  but  lower  order  Spanish,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  Hnssiaus  are  dirty  to  a  loath^me 
degree.  The  Kabyles  have  a  passion  for  clean 
linen  and  cold  water,  and  never  fail  to  wash 
their  feet  under  the  tap  of  the  ^ole  Normale. 

This  lively  Fortnightly  Review  writer 
contends,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  “  Dr. 
Grancher  is  not  in  M.  I’asteur’s  secret.” 
1  do  not  in  the  least  understand  what  this 
means.  Dr.  Grancher  seems  to  me  an  ex¬ 
cellent  representative  of  a  large  class  of 
medical  practitioners  ;  he  is  employed — 
whether  gratuitously  or  not  1  do  not  know 
— to  do  something,  in  this  particular  case 
to  carry  out  subcutaneous  injections  of 
virus,  and  that  something  he  does  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  ;  that  seems  his  rdle. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  at  least  4,000 
people  had  gone  to  Paris  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  America  ;  but  the  people  are 
chiefly  French  ;  foreigners  bear  but  a 
small  ratio  to  the  whole. 

I  found  many  people  engaged  like  my¬ 
self  in  making  inquiries  ;  with  some  of 
these  I  entered  into  conversation,  and 


their  opinions  conflicted  very  much  one 
with  another.  Fur  instance,  I  noticed  a 
very  large,  gentlemanly  man,  about  sixty 
— evidently  a  person  of  ability  and  mark. 
With  some  hesitation  I  addressed  him, 
and  found  him  most  courteous,  lie  was 
a  Russian  physician  from  Moscow,  lie 
had  once  only  seen  a  case  of  hydrophobia, 
and  when  I  commented  on  the  incredible 
number  of  rabid  dogs  that  seemed  without 
rhyme  or  reason  to  be  infesting  Europe 
like  one  of  the  plagues  of  higypt,  he 
smiled.  He  appeared  to  accept  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  good  faith  of  Pasteur  as  above 
question,  and  spoke  warmly  of  his  ability 
as  a  chemist  and  of  his  discoveries  in 
crystallization  ;  but,  as  for  physiology,  ho 
again  smiled.  On  asking  the  Russian  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  there  was  any  value 
in  Pasteur’s  theories  and  treatment,  he 
replied  oracularly  :  ”  Time  will  show  ; 
time  has  destroyed  many  great  reputations 
and  exposed  many  pretensions.  As  for 
truth,  where  can  wo  find  perfect  truth, 
but  with  One  above,  the  Source  and  Foun¬ 
tain  of  all  truth  ?”  This  was  very  true, 
though  it  gave  me  little  as.sistance. 

Too  much  has  undoubtedly  been  made 
of  Pasteur’s  not  being  a  medical  man,  and 
not  having  studied  physiology.  I  cannot 
see  why  highly  educated  men  are  neces¬ 
sarily  incompetent  to  judge,  and  often  cor¬ 
rectly  and  impartially,  of  the  merits  of 
men  and  things  outside  their  daily  work. 
The  question  is  not — Is  Pasteur  a  doctor 
and  a  physiologist  ?  But — Has  he  the 
intellectual  qualifications  for  mastering  the 
subject  he  hits  taken  in  hand  ?  Can  he 
sift  and  weigh  evidence  ?  Is  he  unprej¬ 
udiced  i  Is  his  first  and  last  aim  the  love 
of  truth  and  the  good  of  mankind  ?  These 
questions  I  leave  others  to  answer,  though 
there  will  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  his 
ability.  Most  medical  men  are  not  orig¬ 
inal  investigators,  and  few,  however  well 
qualified  as  regards  professional  education 
and  the  possession  of  diplomas,  are  com- 
petent  to  discover  or  report  upon  new 
truths,  and  Pasteur  might  easily  be  more 
competent  in  this  respect  than  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  skilful  practitioners. 

Pa.steur’s  keenness  of  observation  and 
retentiveness  of  memory  did  not  impress 
me  as  remaikable.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  before  leaving  Paris,  when,  wishing 
him  good-by,  he  looked  at  me  absently 
and  said  :  “  You,  you  have  not  then  been 
bitten !”  ‘‘  Many  times,”  I  replied. 
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“  but  not  of  late,  nor  by  a  mail  dog.” 
Still  even  of  thiM  I  will  not  make  much. 
Pasteur  must  be  a  man  of  remarkable 
acumen  and  power,  although  he  may  not 
favorably  impress  all  strangers.  At  the 
same  time  1  have  known  many  eminent 
men,  whose  writings  and  achievements 
allowed  them  to  be  geniuses,  who  did  not 
convey  even  to  intimate  friends  the  im¬ 
pression  of  conspicuous  ability. 

On  my  second  morning  in  the  rooms 
matters  went  on  much  the  same.  1  no¬ 
ticed  a  dark  man  of  fifty,  whom  I  cross- 
examined.  lie  was  a  physician  from 
Cairo,  sent  to  Paris  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  was  very  reticent  as  to  Pasteur- 
iem,  though  he  accounted  for  the  large 
number  of  patients  from  their  being  drawn 
from  a  vast  area,  which  did  not  agree  with 
iny  own  observations  and  inquiries.  The 
Egyptian  physician  was  clever,  lively,  and 
intelligent.  Among  the  patients  were  two 
foreign  women — one  tall,  the  other  short, 
both  singularly  handsome.  ”  What  are 
those  people!”  I  inquired.  “One,”  he 
replied,  ‘‘  is  an  Arab  ;  the  other  I  don’t 
know.”  The  short  woman  whom  he  had 
called  an  Arab  heard  him,  and  politely 
begged  his  pardon,  disclaiming  any  Arab 
blood.  She  and  her  tall  companion  were 
Spaniards — fromArragon,  1  think.  ‘‘  Yes, 
but  of  Arab  type,”  the  physician  retorted. 
“  Don’t  you  know  that  the  Arabs  ruled 
Spain  for  700  years  The  woman 
laughed,  but  doubted  her  Arab  ancestry, 
or  the  Arab  rule  of  Spain,  1  don’t  know 
which. 

Among  the  visitors  there  was  another 
tall  man,  with  gold-riromed  spectacles.  I 
put  him  through  a  long  cross-examination  ; 
lie  was  a  Brazilian  physician,  investigating 
the  subject  preparatory  to  opening  a  sim¬ 
ilar  institute  at  Uio.  It  was  quite  refresh¬ 
ing  at  last  to  meet  with  a  lieliever  in  Pas¬ 
teur  ;  Ije  was  convinced  that  the  treatment 
was  infallible,  and  the  deaths  he  got  over 
very  comfortably.  Some  were  from  the 
severity  of  the  wounds,  other  people  did 
not  come  soon  enough,  and  some  deaths 
were  from  other  complaints  ;  that  was  his 
explanation. 

One  morning  I  heard  M.  Pasteur  speak 
to  a  man,  evidently  a  stranger,  perhaps  a 
foreigner,  lie  had  not  brought  a  medical 
certificate,  and  had  been  previously  or¬ 
dered  to  get  one  from  bis  doctor,  who 
lived  at  some  distance.  “  Telegraph  at 
once,”  said  Pasteur  peremptorily  ;  “  we 


mu$l  have  certificates  and  proofs  whenever 
we  can  get  them.” 

There  is  little  to^  add.  Of  Pasteur’s 
kindness  of  heart,  or  rather  of  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  children,  there  is  no  doubt.  ‘‘  He 
is  in  ready  sympathy  with  children.  The 
moment  a  little  one  sobs  or  whimpers  in 
go  his  fingers  into  his  waistcoat  fob  and 
out  comes  a  silver  coin,  which  is  slipped, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  pats  on  the 
back  and  head,  into  the  young  thing's 
hand.  This  is  done  spontaneously,  and 
from  pure  good  nature.” 

M.  Pasteur’s  own  evident  faith  in  what 
was  going  on — I  mean  in  the  value  of  the 
treatment — I  could  not  possibly  doulit ; 
nor  could  I  question  in  one  sense  his  hu¬ 
manity  ;  he  seemed  passionately  fond  of 
children,  and  any  little  child  always  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention.  One  of  the  doctors, 
the  large  jovial  man,  was  injecting  the 
virus  into  a  little  boy  and  the  latter  re¬ 
sisted  and  screamed.  The  slight  disturb¬ 
ance  attracted  M.  Pasteur’s  notice  ;  he 
hurried  up  :  “  What  are  you  doing  !”  he 
exclaimed  sharply.  Nothing,”  replied 
the  doctor  ;  “  the  little  boy  saw  the  in¬ 
strument  and  was  frightened,  that  is  all.” 
Again,  a  second  child  cried,  when  M. 
Pasteur  once  more  came  up  and  said, 
“  Ah,  my  child,  it  is  all  over  !”  Once 
more,  a  little  girl  was  rather  noisy,  when 
he  hurried  to  the  spot  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  real  concern,  ‘‘  Souviens-toi,  ma  petite, 
que  ^i  on  t’a  fait  du  mal  e’est  pour  ton 
bien,  mon  enfant.”  Another  child  ho 
soothed  and  comforted,  giving  it  a  piece 
of  money.  I  saw  one  of  the  medical  men 
kissing  a  little  child  he  was  going  to  at¬ 
tend  to.  I  apologize  for  mentioning  these 
trivial  matters,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  can¬ 
did  in  my  statements,  and  some  persons 
have  represented  Pa.«teur  and  his  assistants 
as  monsters  of  cruelty.  But  I  must  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  that  professions  and  prac¬ 
tice  have  not  alwavs  much  in  common. 
The  most  indefatigaitle  in  their  attendance 
at  church,  and  in  their  observance  <>f  re¬ 
ligious  forms,  are  unfortunately  sometimes 
those  who  show  least  of  the  true  sjiirit  of 
the  Master  ;  the  roughest  in  appeaiance 
are  sometimes  the  kindest  and  genth-st  ; 
and  the  smoothest  spoken  have  occasion¬ 
ally  the  hardest  hearts.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  would  not  be  considered  strictly  or¬ 
thodox,  is  of  ail  the  men-  whom  1  know 
the  one  who  seems  best  to  enter  into  and 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Master ; 
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another  friend,  a  moat  enthnsiaatic  sports* 
man,  who  thinks  little  of  human  life,  is 
the  one  whose  tender  love  of  animals  and 
birds  has  must  impressed  me.  So  while 
M.  I'asteur  and  his  assistants  may  be  dead 
to  all  feeling;  for  animals — at  least  toward 
those  they  are  going  to  ririsect — they  may 
feel  deep  love  for  young  children,  and  l>e 
ready  to  help  and  soothe  them.  Having 
always  regarded  vivisection  with  undis¬ 
guised  aversion,  I  felt  greater  curiosity 
than  common  to  see  a  man  whose  fame  as 
a  viviscctor  is  world- wide,  but  during  my 
conversations  with  him  I  heard  nothing  of 
those  terrible  and  repeated  experiments 
that  have  aroused  so  much  horror  in  many 
hearts.  “  Pasteur  is  happy  in  his  mar¬ 
ried  life,  happy  in  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  the  M.  Valery-Iiadot  who  has 
written  such  a  charming  ‘  Life  of  a  Sa¬ 
vant  by  an  Ignoramus,*  and  happy  in  the 
company  of  a  grandchild  whom  Harnet 
has  painted  standing  beside  him,  the 
tavant't  hand  half-hidden  among  the  girl’s 
clustering  curls.”  Because  of  his  ex[>eri- 
nients  on  animals  he  was  once  reproached 
with  cruelty.  ‘‘  Never,”  he  replied, 
”  never  in  my  life  have  I  taken  the  life  of 
an  animal  for  sport,  but  when  it  is  a  ques. 
tiun  of  my  experiments,  I  claim  the  right 
to  make  them  ;  I  am  deterred  by  no 
scruples  !” 

Tlie  public  interest  in  the  subject  de¬ 
clined  for  a  time,  when  the  death  of  Lord 
Donetaile  of  hydrophobia  following  the 
bite  of  a  tame  fox  reopened,  as  from  the 
rank  of  the  sufferer  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
do,  the  whole  question  of  Pastcurism,  and 
as  the  case  was  typical  of  a  large  class  I 
will  relate  it.  Loni  Doneraile  was  an  el¬ 
derly  nobleman,  of  rather  quiet  country 
habits,  and  very  fond  of  dogs.  He  was 
bitten  by  a  tame  fox,  and  soon  after  the 
latter  became  rabid.  Of  course  I.rf>rd 
Honeraile  was  a  good  deal  alarmed,  and 
without  delay  went  to  Paris,  where  he  and 
his  coachman,  who  had  also  been  bitten 
at  the  same  time,  underwent  that  curious 
treatment  with  which  the  name  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  Frenchman  will  henceforth  be  in¬ 
separably  connected.  The  patients  re¬ 
turned  home  apparently  well.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  after  a  time  the  master  became  ill 
and  developed  hydrophobia,  and  in  a  few 
days  passed  away,  adding  another  to  the 
long  list  of  failures  that  have  thrown  such 
increasing  discredit  on  Pasteur’s  treatment 
of  hydrophobia.  The  man,  much  younger 
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than  his  master,  keeps  well,  though,  by 
the  way,  age  has  little  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  course  of  the  disease.  Lord 
Doneraile’s  was  the  ninety-eighth  death 
after  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Pasteur. 

As  for  the  value  of  the  treatment,  (hat 
seems  more  doubtful  than  ever.  The  in 
jection  does  not  appear  to  me  to  produce 
any  local  or  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  so  cannot,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
neutralize  or  destroy  any  virus  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  **  In  hydrophobia,”  said  Sir  James 
Paget,  in  a  recent  Morton  I^ccture  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  ‘*  there  is  a  specific 
virus,  inoculable,  probably  a  microbe  ;  it 
is  everywhere  diffused,  in  the  person  or 
animal  in  whom  it  has  been  insetted  ;  it 
is  in  the  saliva,  and  thus  matters  may  con¬ 
tinue  during  good  lualth,  but,  at  last,  it 
produces  definite  disease  at  the  appropri¬ 
ate  nervous  centre.”  The  virus  injected 
in  Pasteur’s  treatment  is  intended  to  per¬ 
meate  the  system  and  destroy  the  hydro- 
phobic  germs  ;  whether  it  does  .vo  otheis 
must  decide,  certainly  the  terrible  necrol¬ 
ogy  of  M.  Pasteur  seems  to  show  that 
something  is  wrong  somewhere. 

Wishing  to  get  the  most  recent  scientific 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Michael  Dolan,  the  very  distin¬ 
guished  editor  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
Journal.  His  words  are  strong,  and  are 
dated  February  11,  1890.  ‘‘  I  am  satis¬ 

fied,”  he  writes,  ‘‘that  M.  Pasteur  has 
not  only  not  diminished  the  average  death- 
rate  from  hydrophobia  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  that  by  his  intensive  process  he 
has  increased  it — by  introducing  a  new 
disease  in  man — paralytic  hydrophobia.” 

When  I  noticed  that,  though  the  pa¬ 
tients  were  drawn  from  a  large  area,  most 
were  French,  and  not  a  few  from  Paris  or 
the  district,  I  felt  that  one  might  doubt 
whether  the  majority  of  the  dogs  that  had 
inflicted  the  bites  were  rabid.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  though 
hydrophobia  is  often  a  nervous  complaint 
— in  other  words,  many  of  its  victims  die 
of  terror — it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
more  nervous  people  treated  by  Pasteur 
have  been  saved  from  death.  This  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  value  of  the  treatment  must 
vanish  as  numerous  cases  are  published  of 
well-marked  hydrophobia  following  on  the 
treatment,  and  deaths  from  dread  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  will  again  be  as  common  as  ever. 
‘‘  I  also  heard  Pasteur  speak  of  the  inesti¬ 
mable  good  a  thorough  belief  in  a  cure  for 
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rabies  was  ceitain  to  effect.  The  nerves 
of  many  persons  were  so  shattered  by  fear 
that,  although  the  bites  were  inflicted  on 
them  by  non-rabid  dogs,  they  died  as 
painful  deaths  as  though  a  virus  in  the 
eanine  saliva  had  got  into  their  blood.” 

Time,  as  the  Russian  physician  oracu¬ 
larly  lemarked,  that  great  clearer  away  of 
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mysteries,  will  show.  Pasteur’s  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  and  the  way  in  which 
hydrophobia  appeals  to  the  imagination, 
in  part  account  for  the  crowds  attracted  to 
his  rooms,  more  patticularly  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  free,  and  no  applicant  is  turned 
away,  or  has  any  fee  or  charge  to  meet. 
— Oentleman' s  Magazine. 


A  LAY  OF  LONDON  TOWN. 

BT  KMILT  H.  HICKET. 

What  the  Heart  of  the  Uld  Man  Sateth. 

Oh,  I  came  to  London  Town,  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 

With  the  springtide  on  my  head,  and  a  heart  with  spring  a-glow  ; 

Glad  of  soul  and  blithe  was  I,  who  had  oftentimes  been  t^old 
How  the  streets  of  London  Town  they  are  surely  paved  with  gold  ; 

I  should  bask  in  Fortune’s  smile,  I  should  never  see  her  frown 

In  the  heart  of  London  Town. 

Then  the  life  of  youth  was  mine,  and  I  dreamt  the  dreams  of  youth. 
And  I  thought  of  beauty’s  self,  and  the  very  truth  of  truth  ; 

I  should  fight  and  I  should  win,  I  should  strive  and  I  should  gain  ; 

Yea,  a  goodly  life  were  mine,  and  a  mastery  o’er  pain  ; 

I  should  do  as  strong  ones  do,  and  my  brow  should  wear  the  crown 

Of  true  work  in  London  Town. 

I  should  keep  my  heart  of  love  for  the  dear  old  country  folk  ; 

I  should  stand  erect  and  strong  as  the  stalwart  ash  and  oak  ; 

In  these  golden  paven  streets  I  should  gather  heaps  of  gold 

For  my  well  beloved  ones  ;  they  should  have  and  they  should  hold  ; 

Broadcloth  brave  should  father  don,  mother  wear  a  silken  gown. 

Gained  for  them  in  London  Town. 

Now  a  many  years  are  gone,  and  a  many  dreams  are  fled. 

And  a  many  hopes  are  lost,  and  a  many  friends  are  dead. 

Have  I  proved  all  vanity,  as  the  world-sick  preacher  saith. 

In  the  bitterness  of  loss,  and  the  bitterness  of  death  ? 

Have  all  splendid  hopes  that  grew  in  the  field  of  youth  died  down 

On  thy  heart,  O  London  Town  ? 

’Twas  for  London  Town,  long  since,  I  gave  up  the  country  sweet. 
Gracious  air  about  my  head,  gracious  grass  about  my  feet  ; 

Voice  of  woodland,  torrents’  rush,  mountain  summits  grand  and  proud. 
Songs  of  birds  that  cannot  sing  ’mid  the  cry  and  throng  and  crowd  ; 
For  the  busy  traffic’s  roar,  and  the  fogdom  dun  and  brown 

Of  thy  streets,  C>  I^ndon  Town  ! 

Ix)ss,  and  nought  but  loss,  ye  say,  and  ye  say  I  ne’er  shall  know 
Any  beautiful  delight  like  the  joy  of  long  ago  ; 

Never  more  the  tranquil  sweets  of  the  country  dear  and  fair. 

Never  any  coolness  like  mountain  breath  upon  iny  hair  : 

Oh,  the  glory  is  gone  for  aye,  do  ye  say,  life’s  end  and  crown. 

As  I  sit  in  London  Town  ? 
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What,  yc  think  the  aim  of  all  should  be  peace  and  quietude,  I 

Little  brooklets  running  soft,  never  mighty  roar  and  flood  f  I 

What,  ye  think  that  none  is  blest  save  who  lifteth  happy  eyes 
To  the  green  of  woodland  trees  and  the  blue  of  country  skies  t 

Nay,  but  your  philosophy  has  not  dreamt  or  guessed  or  known  J 

That  which  bides  in  Ix)ndon  Town.  | 

It  was  true  what  country  folk  long  ago  to  me  had  told, 

llow  the  streets  of  London  Town  they  are  surely  paved  with  gold  ; 

Of  that  paving,  by  (rod’s  grace,  some  small  portion  have  I  won, 

Hetter  than  the  share  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Whittington, 

When  the  song  o’  the  bells  came  true,  bells  that  hailed  him,  country  clown, 

Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London  Town  ! 

Oh,  the  streets  of  London  Town  are  alive  with  all  the  glow 
Of  the  glorious  feet  that  walked  up  and  down  so  long  ago  ; 

Oh,  we  know  the  things  that  pass  all  the  power  of  voice  and  speech. 

By  the  stately  eloquence  of  the  city’s  sweep  and  reach  ; 

Splendid  strength  and  holiest  grace,  from  whose  shadow  light  drops  down 

On  thy  bead,  O  London  'Town  ! 

Oh,  the  beat  of  eager  hearts  !  Oh,  the  glory  of  life’s  great  race  ! 

Ever  on  and  onward  yet,  with  a  never-slackening  pace  ! 

And  the  rushing  sound  is  like  swirl  of  some  mysterious  seas, 

And  one  glows  to  feel  one’s  heart  just  a-beat  with  hearts  like  these. 

Oh,  delight  of  strenuous  life,  past  all  speech  and  all  renown. 

In  thy  heart,  great  London  Town  ! 

“  Nay,  but  hush  !”  yc  say,  “  or  else  lift  thy  voice  and  cry  aloud. 

Do  not  sing  a  triumph-song  ;  sit  as  one  in  darkness  bowed  ; 

How  should  any  poet  dare  to  be  glad  and  proud  who  knows 
•  Of  the  horror  brooding  thick,  of  the  bitter  deathly  throes — 

Mad  injustice,  rampant  sin,  keeping  state  and  grinding  down 

Body  and  soul  in  London  Town  t 

“  Splendid  things  hath  London  Town  ?  Dreadful  things  she  knoweth  too  ; 

Dost  thou  dare,  O  poet,  turn  eyes  away,  nor  face  their  view  ? 

Sin  and  horror  sitting  throned,  over  thousands  holding  sway. 

Deadly  foulness  stifling  close,  blotting  out  the  gracious  day  : 

Will  the  Light  that  lighteth  men  ever  pierce  this  fogdom  brown 

Brooding  over  London  Town  ?” 

And  I  answer,  “  Brothers,  yea,  in  my  heart  I  know  this  thing. 

Yet  I  lift  my  heart  to  praise,  and  I  lift  my  voice  to  sing  ; 

For  I  know  however  dark  be  the  cloud,  the  sun  is  there. 

And  I  know  the  hope  of  God,  and  I  cast  aside  despair  ; 

Yes,  the  deathly  fog  will  lift,  and  the  Light  of  lights  pierce  down 

To  the  heart  of  London  Town.” 

I  have  lost  the  hopes  of  youth,  but  a  better  hope  is  mine  ; 

I  have  lost  old  blind  belief,  but  I  cling  to  faith  divine  ; 

Spilt  the  cup  of  youUi’s  bright  wine,  but  my  soul  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  the  awful  river  of  life,  stream  whose  waters  never  sleep. 

Little  vessels  may  brim  o’er  with  the  self-same  floods  which  drown 

In  their  greatness,  London  Town  ! 

Yes,  I  see  the  wrong  that’s  piled  on  the  wrong  of  centuries. 

Till  redressing  seems  to  mean  slaying  those  to  quicken  these  ; 
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English  women  pined  nnd  starved  till  despair  has  bid  them  meet, 
Face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand,  death,  or  life  upon  the  street  ; 
English  men  in  manhood’s  prime,  soul  and  body  trampled  down 

In  the  depth  of  liondon  Town. 


This  I  see,  and  more  I  see  ;  yea,  I  see  the  hearts  that  burn 

With  the  flame  that  nigh  consumes,  and  iny  heart  on  them  doth  yearn  ; 

And  I  clasp  their  loyal  hands,  bless  them  as  they  go  along, 

Great  hearts,  loving  much  the  right,  therefore  hating  much  the  wrong  ; 
Going  on  for  no  reward,  caring  not  to  win  renown 

As  they  work  in  London  Town. 


Oh,  I  see  them  dare  the  plunge  ;  oh,  I  watch  them  breast  the  flood, 
Stretch  their  hands  abroad  to  swim,  these  our  gallant  ones  and  good  ; 
Oh,  I  see  the  heavy  sui^e  of  the  great  wan  water  rise. 

Till  it  dash  above  their  heads,  till  it  hide  them  from  my  eyes. 

W'ill  they  reach  the  sinking  ones,  whom  the  floods  are  fain  to  drown  f 

Yes,  and  save  in  London  Town  ! 


Oh,  because  of  such  as  these,  I  am  glad  that  I  can  say 
I  have  lived  in  liOndon  Town,  as  I  stand  and  breathe  to-day  ; 

And  I  glow  to  look  on  those  who  would  give  the  rights  of  men 
To  the  men  who  suffer  so,  having  lost  them,  once  again  ; 

And  I  think  that  God  doth  smile  on  their  work,  to  bless  and  crown 
•  This  their  work  in  London  Town. 


—Longman' $  Magazine, 
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'  Thb  fine  old  crusted  American  traveller 
(now,  unhappily,  becoming  extinct  before 
the  spread  «f  Culture)  used  often  in  the 
good  old  days,  when  he  pervaded  Europe 
in  six  weeks,  surveying  it  from  end  to  end, 
as  per  Appleton’s  “  Guide,”  with  cheerful 
promptitude,  to  astonish  one’s  ears  from 
time  to  time  by  bis  complacent  numerical 
estimate  of  natural  beauties,  lie  carried 
in  his  mental  pocket  an  imaginary  footrule, 
by  whose  aid  be  meted  and  compared  all 
European  greatness,  either  physical  or 
spiritual.  “  This  cataract,”  he  used  to 
say,  with  statistical  exactness,  as  be  posed 
himself,  supercilious,  before  the  Swallow 
Kail,  or  the  Linn  o'  Dee,  ”  is  fifteen  feet 
high  by  seventeen  wide,  and  runs  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute  ; 
whereas  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  sixty  feet 
by  half  a  mile,”  or  whatever  else  the  par¬ 
ticular  amount  might  be,  ”  and  they  pre¬ 
cipitate  each  moment  a  body  of  water  equal 
to  fourteen  times  the  volume  of  the  Thames 
at  London  Bridge  and  at  high  tide,  mean 
measnrement,”  From  which  stupendous 
facts,  poured  forth  irresistibly,  the  inferior 
British  intelligence  was  supposed  to  draw 


an  immediate  inference  that  the  Swallow 
Fall  WHS  scarcely  worth  looking  at,  and 
that  Niagara  could  whip  the  Linn  o’  Dec 
into  a  cocked  bat,  if  it  only  seriously  made 
its  gigantic  mind  up  to  post  the  stakes  for 
an  international  contest. 

The  March  of  Intellect,  however,  or  else 
the  Zeit-geist,  or  some  other  Deu$  ex  ma- 
china  of  the  epoch,  has  now  perhaps  per¬ 
suaded  almost  all  Americans,  except  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  that  you  can’t  measure 
scenery  by  the  cubic  foot.  The  leaven  of 
Boston  has  begun  to  leaven  the  whole  mass. 
Florence  is  not  as  big  a  town,  it  is  true,  as 
New  York  ;  but  even  New  Yorkers  will 
cheerfully  admit  at  the  present  day  that 
the  Bargello  has  points  not  to  be  observed 
in  the  City  Hall  ;  that  the  Pitti  Palace 
contains  certain  objects  not  precisely  to  bo 
equalled  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ;  and 
that  Giotto’s  campanile  may  claim  more 
consideration  from  the  candid  tourist  than 
the  tower  of  Trinity  Church  in  Broadway. 
The  trade  of  Venice  is  undoubtedly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  ;  but 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark’s  has  attractions 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
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Cheitnut  Street.  The  MissiMippi  is  a 
much  bi^^cr  river  than  the  Rhine  ;  but  it 
doesn’t  take  its  rise  in  the  iieart  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  or  roll  its  glacier-fed  stream  past 
the  crags  of  the  Drachenfels.  And  so  forth 
ad  injiititum. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  mountains. 
Their  essential  mountainhood  can  no  more 
be  measured  by  height  above  sea  level 
alone,  than  Salisbury  or  Lincoln  can  be 
measured  against  the  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton  by  that  simple  footrule  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  wields  with  relentless  hand,  as 
the  surest  means  of  comparing  Texas  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  intelligent 
traveller  must  have  observed  for  himself, 
indeed,  in  almost  every  country  of  the 
world  to  which  his  native  instinct  and  Mr. 
Cook’s  coupons  have  led  his  wandering 
steps,  how  many  undoubted  mountains 
there  are  which  hardly  rise  above  a  few 
hundred  feet  On  the  othet  hand,  he 
must  have  noticed  long  chains  of  hills  or 
downs  which  reach  in  places  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  altitude  without  ever  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree  suggesting  any  claim  to  the 
mountainous  character.  Dear  old  Gilbert 
White  of  Selbome  (one  is  always  expect¬ 
ed  to  refer  to  Gill)ert  White  in  terms  of 
somewhat  supercilious  but  demonstrative 
affection)  alludes  in  one  of  his  exquisitely 
nsive  letters  to  the  Sussex  Sonth  Downs  as 
“  th.-it  magnificent  range  of  mountains.” 
To  anybody  who  knows  what  a  mountain 
means,  the  phrase,  as  applied  to  Cissbury 
Hill  or  the  Devil’s  Dike,  seems  little 
short  of  grotesque.  The  Downs  have,  no 
doubt,  a  singular  charm  and  beauty  of 
their  own  ;  no  Englishman  could  ever  wish 
the  shadows  on  their  hollow  combes  to 
grow  less  :  but  theirs  is  distinctly  the 
beauty  of  gentle  undulating  hill  country, 
the  idyllic  lieauty  of  tender  turf  and 
smooth  native  lawn — as  different  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  anything  which  the  phrase  “  a 
magnificent  range  of  mountains”  calls  up 
before  the  mind’s  eye  of  an  Alpine  climber 
or  a  Cook’s  tourist  of  the  nobler  sort. 

It  would  bo  hard  to  find  anywhere  a 
better  example  of  the  short  and  stumpy 
mountain  here  contemplated  than  the  tors 
of  Dartmoor.  There  you  get  in  full  per¬ 
fection  all  the  monntain  characteristics  in 
a  square  block  of  country  which  hardly 
rises  higher  than  many  upland  tracts  of 
Central  France  or  Germany.  What  is  it 
that  makes  Dartmoor  so  distinctly  moun¬ 
tainous,  while  Leith  Hill  is  merely  a  broad 


sandstone  slope,  and  St.  Boniface  Down 
at  Ventnor  nothing  better  than  a  huge  boss 
of  overgrown  sheep  walk  f 

The  answer  is,  becanse,  geologically 
speaking,  Dartmoor  is  the  last  relic  of  an 
old  prehistoric  monntain  range.  It  is 
what  it  looks — the  worn  stump  or  basal 
wreck  of  a  huge  and  ancient  Alpine  sys¬ 
tem. 

Nor  is  that  all.  These  remnants  of 
mountains  which  we  find  scattered  about 
over  the  face  of  the  globe  everywhere  are 
full  of  interest  from  the  incidental  li{jAt 
they  cast  upon  the  history  and  vicissitudes 
of  continents.  We  are  accustomed  to  talk 
about  the  eternal  hills  ;  but  these  ruins 
show  us  how  the  eternal  hills  themselves 
wear  out  in  time  as  surely  as  the  knees  of 
our  boys’  knickerbockers.  We  think  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas  as  very  ancient 
piles  ;  and  so  they  are,  compared  with  the 
Pyramids  or  the  Eiffel  Tower  ;  bat  these 
older  ranges  force  us  to  acknowledge  in 
turn  that  in  many  cases  to  be  ”  as  old  as 
the  hills”  is  to  be  a  great  deal  older  than 
the  highest  mountains.  In  fact,  we  shall 
see,  when  we  investigate  them  in  detail, 
that  the  greatest  existing  chains  are  for  the 
most  part  of  very  recent  date — mere 
modem  upstarts — while  the  oldest  and 
most  venerable  mountains  on  earth  are 
generally  worn  away  to  mere  stumps  or 
tail-pieces. 

The  ancient  volcano  of  Mull  in  the 
Hebrides  is  a  splendid  typical,  middle- 
aged  example  of  these  worn-down  peaks  ; 
or,  rather,  though  comparatively  young, 
it  exhibits  well  the  phenomena  of  pre¬ 
mature  decrepitude.  In  its  present  state, 
the  Mall  volcano  very  remotely  indeed  re¬ 
sembles  Etna  or  Vesuvius  :  it  is  only  by 
an  act  of  reconstructive  imagination  that 
the  tourist  who  visits  it  by  the  Clyde 
steamer  from  Glasgow  can  see  it  once 
more  raising  its  snow  capped  cone  high 
into  prehistoric  clouds,  and  pouring  forth 
floods  of  liquid  lava  over  the  astonished 
plains  of  Tertiary  Scotland.  But  if  hiii 
imagination  has  undergone  the  proper  sci¬ 
entific  education  (this  kind  of  thing  takes 
a  deal  of  training)  he  will  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  that  difficult  feat  of  second  sight  (as 
Sir  Charles  Russell  would  say)  without  a 
moment’s  hesitancy.  The  whole  island  of 
Mull,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  weatherbeaten  base  of  some  vast  pre¬ 
historic  Teneriffe  or  Stromboli,  which  once 
towered  into  the  air  with  its  volcanic  cone 
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kA  high  as  Etna,  and  smoked  away  from 
its  angry  ciater  as  vigorously  as  Chimbo¬ 
razo  itself. 

At  the  present  day  this  mined  volcano 
of  Mull  is  seen,  as  it  were,  sliced  across  its 
base,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  very  centre  and 
ground-plan  of  the  mountain.  Geologists 
find  this  a  great  convenience,  as  sections 
of  active  volcanoes  at  the  present  day 
would  be  both  ditticult  and  expensive  to 
obtain.  Judgirrg  by  the  breadth  across 
the  foundations  now  exposed,  the  peak  in 
its  best  days  must  have  had  a  diameter  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  ;  and  by  the  analogy 
of  its  modern  sisters  elsewhere,  we  may 
conclude  that  in  its  palmiest  and  most 
vigorous  period  its  cone  rose  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  We 
can  still  make  out  in  the  rocks  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  the  dim  story  of  the  various  stages  by 
which  the  great  mountain  was  gradually 
built  up,  and  still  more  gradually  rubbed 
down  and  worn  away  again.  Tbe  outer 
circle  of  the  island  consists  almost  entirely 
of  antique  lava  currents,  now  hardened 
into  basalt,  or  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  show, 
ers  of  pebbles.  The  centre  is  composed 
of  the  once  active  vents  and  craters  them¬ 
selves,  tilled  up  at  present  with  molten 
masses  of  gabbros  and  dolerite.  We  can 
even  trace  various  ages  of  tbe  lava,  some 
of  the  streams  having  flowed  from  earlier 
and  others  from  later  craters  ;  and  the 
eruptions  vary  in  the  character  of  their 
composition  as  modem  lavas  vary  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods. 

Now  the  volcano  of  Mull,  though  an¬ 
cient  enough  as  men  reckon  age  in  their 
own  history,  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
quite  a  recent  mountain — a  thing  of  yes¬ 
terday  as  we  compute  time  in  geology, 
perhaps  little  more  than  a  couple  of  mill¬ 
ion  years  old  or  thereabouts.  It  was  in 
full  blast  during  cither  the  Miocene  or  the 
Eocene  age,  which  I  will  nut  insult  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  present  generation  by 
further  describing  as  the  early  Tertiary 
period.  Even  our  women  nowadays  learn 
geology  at  High  Schools  and  give  points 
to  Macaulay’s  schoolboy.  I  may  mention, 
however,  that  we  know  this  date  owing  to 
a  very  curious  accident ;  for,  as  a  mic,  the 
age  of  volcanoes  is  as  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  as  that  of  unmarried  ladies,  owing 
to  their  ashes  and  lavas  naturally  enclosing 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fossils  to  guide  us 
to  their  origin.  We  can  say,  of  course, 
that  the  mountains  are  later  than  the  beds 
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which  they  disturb  and  alter  by  their  in^ 
trusion  ;  but  bow  much  later  has  to  be 
left,  as  a  rule,  to  pure  guesswork.  In  tlte 
case  of  the  Mull  volcano,  however,  the 
lavas  have  been  kind  enough  to  preserve  for 
us  a  distinct  clew  somewhat  of  the  same  soit 
as  that  preserved  by  the  Roman  remains 
at  Herculaneum  and  Roin{teii.  Retween 
the  different  layers  of  basalt  which  mark 
the  various  successive  lava-streams  there 
occur  in  places  thin  beds  of  clay,  on  which 
fossil  impressions  of  leaves  arc  found  in 
considerable  numbers.  These  clays  repre- 
sent  the  quiescent  periods  between  one 
eruption  and  the  next,  and  the  leaves  eiii- 
bedded  in  them  are  those  of  the  trees  that 
grew  upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  in 
its  lucid  intervals.  They  are  interesting 
on  many  accounts,  both  because  they  bear 
witness  to  the  very  mild  and  almost  sub¬ 
tropical  condition  which  then  prevailed 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland  and  England, 
and  because  thev  enable  us  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  flx  tbe  approximate  geological 
date  of  tbe  days  when  the  volcano  was  still 
in  full  activity.  Fossils,  indeed,  are  the 
true  landmarks  of  geological  chronology. 

Caledonia  in  those  days,  to  judge  from 
these  remains,  far  from  being  stern  and 
wild,  enjoyed  what  its  modern  hardy  na¬ 
tives  would  probably  describe  asa  salt  ” 
climate.  Huge  conifers,  like  tlte  “  big 
trees”  of  California,  and  belonging  to  an 
almost  indistinguishable  species,  then 
covered  the  slopes  of  Mr.  William  Black's 
beloved  Highlands.  Beside  them  grew 
ancestral  pines  and  yews,  with  tbe  parent 
forms  of  tbe  plane,  tbe  alder,  the  buck¬ 
thorn,  and  tbe  laurnstinus.  All  these 
plants,  with  the  contemporary  cinnamons, 
flgs,  and  evergreen  oaks,  bear  close  like¬ 
nesses  to  the  modern  Mexican  types,  and 
show  a  climate  at  least  as  warm  as  that  of 
Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  As  to  age, 
tbe  trees  belong  either  to  the  Eocene  or 
else  to  the  Miocene  period  (experts,  of 
course,  are  at  daggers  drawn  over  tbe  pre¬ 
cise  era  to  which  they  should  be  assigned), 
when  scarcely  a  sittgle  quadruped  now 
living  on  earth  had  begun  to  assume  its 
familiar  shape.  They  go  back  to  the  days 
when  strange  tapirs  and  crocodiles  haunted 
tbe  flooded  banks  of  some  mightier 
Thames,  and  when  the  gigantic  deiuothc- 
riuin  and  tite  unshapely  masto<lon  shook 
with  their  heavy  tread  the  higher  bills  of 
Gloucestershire. 

Stiff,  geologically  speaking,  the  volcano 
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of  Mull  is  quite  a  recent  and  almost  his¬ 
torical  mountHiu.  How,  then,  has  it  come 
to  be  reduced  so  soon,  as  by  some  heroic 
course  of  Banting,  to  such  small  dimen¬ 
sions  ?  Well,  the  answer  doubtless  is, 
because  it  was  a  volcano.  Had  it  been  a 
good,  solid,  rocky  mountain,  the  same 
through  and  through,  like  Somebody-or- 
othcr’s  tea,  or  like  Mont  Blanc  and  Mount 
Washington,  it  would  doubtless  have  re¬ 
listed  tbe  wear  and  tear  of  ages  far  more 
energetically.  But  what  can  you  expect 
from  a  mere  frothy  volcano  ?  Its  cone  is 
mostly  built  up  of  louse  and  spongy  ma¬ 
terials — ash  and  lapilli,  and  scoriae  refuse- 
heaps — which  make  a  great  show  for  the 
money  in  the  matter  of  height,  but  pos¬ 
sess  very  little  stability  or  Kxily  of  tenure. 
As  long  as  the  crater  goes  on  replacing  the 
loss  from  wear  and  tear  by  constant  erup¬ 
tions,  the  cone  continues  to  present  a  most 
imposing  appearance  to  the  outer  eye  ;  hut 
as  soon  as  the  internal  energies  cool  down, 
and  the  mountain  sinks  into  the  dormant 
or  extinct  condition,  rain  and  storm  begin 
at  once  to  disintegrate  the  loosely  piled 
mass,  and  to  rub  down  the  great  ash-heap 
into  a  thousand  valleys. 

Henudation,  indeed,  as  geologists  call 
it,  though  slow  and  silent,  is  a  far  more 
[>otcnt  destructive  force  in  nature  than 
the  noisy,  spasmodic  earthquakes  or  erup¬ 
tions  to  which  ordinary  humanity,  scared 
by  their  bluster,  attaches  so  much  undue 
importance.  WimI  and  rain  are  mightier 
than  tire.  The  “devouring  element'’  is 
really  water.  On  the  High  Rocks  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  some  eighteenth-century 
poetaster  has  hung  a  board  inscribed  with 
verses  moralizing  on  the  “  prodigious 
power’’  that  could  rend  asunder  the  living 
rock.  Your  modem  geologist  raises  his 
eyes,  and  sees  with  a  smile  the  “  prodig¬ 
ious  power’’  hard  at  work  there  before 
his  very  face--a  liny,  trickling  driblet  of 
water,  that  oozes  through  the  soft  sand¬ 
stone  amid  moss  and  liverwort,  and  slowly 
carries  away,  by  a  grain  at  a  time,  or 
rather  by  imperceptible  atoms  in  solution, 
the  seemingly  coherent  mass  over  which  it 
dribbles.  It  is  the  same  prodigious  power, 
asserted  over  some  ten  thousand  or  so  of 
our  petty  centuries,  that  has  worn  down 
the  volcano  of  Mull  to  its  lowest  base,  and 
laid  bare  the  very  sources  and  entrails  of 
the  great  mountain. 

Rain,  snow,  and  ice,  however,  or  even 
the  moving  glaciers  of  the  terrible  Glacial 


Epoch,  have  not  planed  down  Mull  as  yet 
to  an  even  or  level  surface.  The  unequal 
hardness  of  the  various  rocks  causes  them 
to  resist  in  very  unequal  degrees  ;  so  that 
the  close  crystalline  materials  filling  the 
central  vent,  as  Mr.  Judd  (our  recognized 
authority  on  the  habits  and  manners  of 
volcanoes)  justly  remarks,  stand  up  in  the 
middle  as  big  hilly  groups  ;  while  tho 
softer  materials  around  have  been  largely 
worn  away  into  corries  and  hollows.  In 
places,  the  gradual  removal  by  water- 
agencies  of  the  ash  and  tulf  has  left  the 
large  dikes  (or  masses  of  igneous  rock 
formed  in  the  fissures  of  the  mountain  by 
the  outwelling  of  fiery  materials  from  be¬ 
low)  standing  out  like  gigantic  wails  ;  and 
it  is  this  that  gives  rise  to  those  curious 
black  inland  cliffs,  so  characteristic  of  the 
scenery  of  Mull.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
remnants  of  the  lava-streams,  hard  and 
equal  in  texture,  remain  for  the  most  part 
as  isolated  plateaux.  The  hills  still  left 
behind  in  the  hard  crystalline  core  have 
even  now  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet  : 
but  this  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  which  the  central  cone 
must  almost  certainly  have  attaint  d  in  the 
days  when  it  rose  majestic  to  the  sky, 
crowned  with  wreathing  smoke  above,  and 
clad  below  by  a  dark  waving  forest  of 
colossal  Wellingtoiiias. 

Another  one  of  these  “  dissected  volca¬ 
noes,’’  as  they  have  been  aptly  termed, 
occupies  (without  prejudice  to  the  claims 
of  the  crofters)  the  entire  area  of  the  Isle 
of  Skye.  This  decrepit  mountain  has  in¬ 
deed  seen  better  days.  When  it  was 
young  and  lusty,  in  those  sauie  fiery, 
frolicsome  Tertiary  times,  it  must  have 
risen  as  high  as  Monte  Rosa  or  Mont 
Blanc,  and  smoked  like  ten  thousand  Ger¬ 
man  professors.  To-day  nothing  remains 
of  all  that  vast  pile,  says  Mr.  Judd,  but 
the  crystalline  granite  that  fills  up  the  huge 
fissures  through  which  the  eruption  of 
molten  materials  once  took  place.  It  is 
these  harder  portions,  sculptured  into  fan¬ 
tastic  shafres  by  wind  or  weather,  and 
carved  out  into  domelike  masses  or  wild 
rugged  peaks,  that  constitute  the  Red 
Mountains  and  Cuchullin  Hills  of  Skye,* 
and  now  rise  some  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  ignonrnt  Southron  who  doesn’t 
know  the  district  and  its  Gaelic  tongue 
may  be  warned  parenthetically  that 
Cuchullin  is  pronounced  Coolin,  according 
to  the  usual  playful  orthographic  fancy  of 
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the  Celtic  inteili|(ence,  which  always  ffires 
you  good  weight  of  extra  consonants  for 
your  money  ;  but  if  you  can  throw  a  little 
graceful  guttural  energy  into  the  middle 
of  the  word  it  will  be  much  appreciated 
by  the  friendly  gilly.  From  the  central 
masses  of  crystalline  rock  haid  dikes  ra¬ 
diate  everywhere  through  the  surrounding 
country,  while  isolated  patches  of  acoriw 
and  pebbles  ejected  by  the  old  crater  have 
every  here  and  there,  under  favorable  con- 
ditmns,  escaped  removal.  The  outskirts 
or  fiingesof  the  great  mountain  mass  con¬ 
sist  of  flat-top{>ed  hills,  the  last  undenuded 
relics  of  the  outlying  lava-streams. 

In  both  these  cases,  owing  to  their  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date,  it  is  still  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  reconstructive  geologist  to 
trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  mountain, 
and  to  observe  how  large  a  portion  even 
of  the  mere  circumference  has  escaped  de¬ 
struction.  Older  ranges  have  sufiFered  far 
more  severely.  The  rain  and  wind  have 

(rounded  and  pummelled  them  for  far 
onger  periods,  and  to  better  effect.  They 
stand  to  Mull  and  Skye  as  Stonehenge  or 
Abury  stand  to  Tintern  or  Bolton  Abbey. 
Of  this  intermediate  stage,  that  worn  and 
flattened  stump,  I>artmoor,  is  an  excellent 
example.  It  is  older  far  than  the  Scotch 
volcanoes  ;  the  wide  block  of  the  moor 
consists  entirely  of  granite,  which  was 
pushed  up  by  internal  forces  early  in  the 
Secondary  period  of  geology,  and  has  al¬ 
tered  in  character  the  coal  bearing  rocks 
through  which  it  has  burst  with  eruptive 
energy.  A  great  many  curious  little  side- 
indications  enable  us  to  trace  the  history 
of  Dartmoor  with  moderate  certainty 
through  a  vastly  longer  period  than  either 
of  the  big  extinct  Scotch  mountains. 

In  its  earliest  state,  Dartmoor  too  was  a 
volcanic  range  ;  and  Brent  Tor  seems  to 
occupy  the  site  of  its  ancient  crater. 
Ashes  and  cinders  in  small  quantities  still 
survive  the  wreck  of  so  many  ages,  and 
mark  out  approximately  tho  site  of  the 
cone  so  long  removed  by  centuries  of  denu¬ 
dation.  When  the  red  sandstone  cliffs 
of  Devonshire  were  laid  down  beneath  the 
Triassic  sea,  however,  Dartmoor  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  be  the  prey  of  storm,  rain, 
and  torrent  ;  for  boulders  of  granite  de¬ 
rived  from  its  sides,  and  rolled  down  by 
rivers,  are  found  in  the  pudding-stones  and 
breccias  of  that  remote  age — the  hardened 
masses  of  sra-beach  and  pebble  which  oc¬ 
cur  so  abundantly  around  Budleigh  Salter- 


ton  and  other  villages  of  the  coast.  Later 
on,  when  the  blue  lias  of  Lyme  Regis  and 
the  oolite  of  the  Bath  and  Oxford  hills 
were  slowly  accumulating  in  some  antique 
Mediterranean,  the  site  of  England  was 
mainly  occupied  by  a  warm  basking  sea, 
as  Brofessor  Ramsay  has  shown,  sui round¬ 
ing  an  archipelago  of  which  Daitmoor, 
Wales,  and  CumWiland  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  islands.  In  that  age,  too,  fragments 
of  Daitmoor  gut  incorporated  here  and 
there  in  the  surrounding  sediment.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  long  interval  while  the  greensand 
and  chalk  were  gatheiing  in  thick  layers 
on  the  ocean  floor,  we  get  hardly  a  glimpse 
of  the  condition  of  the  Devonian  high¬ 
lands  ;  but  in  the  Tertiary  days,  when 
Mull  and  Skye  were  in  full  blast,  the  little 
extinct  lake  of  Bovey  Tracey  once  more 
lets  us  get  a  passing  hint  of  what  was  tak¬ 
ing  place  among  the  granite  shoulders  of 
the  antique  volcano.  For  the  entile  basin 
of  that  small  Miocene  tain  is  now  tilled  up 
with  S4>me  300  feet  thick  of  white  clay 
sediment,  the  waste  of  the  gianite  crags  of 
Dartmoor.  It  is  of  that  clay,  ready 
ground  by  ages  of  water-action,  that  the 
Bovey  potters  make  their  well-known  stone¬ 
ware.  Among  the  beds  which  supply  it 
we  still  And  leaves  and  other  remains  of 
plants  essentially  similar  to  those  preserved 
for  us  beneath  the  Scotch  lavas  and  ba¬ 
salts  ;  Wellingtonias,  cinnamons,  liquid- 
ambars,  and  fig-trees,  with  climbing  ro- 
tang-palms,  and  sub-tropical  lianas. 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  mountain 
range,  exposed  for  so  many  ages  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  rain  and  torrent,  can’t  be 
as  high  to-day  as  when  it  was  Hist  pm^hed 
up  to  the  summer  skies  of  a  Permian  Brit¬ 
ain.  If  Mull  has  had  time  to  get  worn 
down  to  three  thousand  feet,  surely  Dait¬ 
moor  may  l>e  forgiven  for  only  just  exceed¬ 
ing  its  bare  two  thousand.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  original  hardness  of  its 
rock  that  anything  at  all  of  it  should  be 
left  after  so  vigorous  a  bombardment  of 
rain  and  river.  Indeed,  there  ate  great 
beds  of  sand  and  clay  as  far  off  as  Poole, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  were  almost  certain¬ 
ly  derived  from  the  waste  of  Dartmoor. 
Now,  any  fellow  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
you  can’t  remove  whole  square  miles  of 
detritus  from  a  mountain  range,  and  yet 
leave  it  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  Ireginning. 
Daitmoor,  to  begin  with,  must  have  been 
a  very  massive  mountain  indeed,  or  there 
wouldn’t  be  so  much  of  it  left  after  such 
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continunl  planing.  Hard  an  in  the  material 
of  which  it  in  composed,  it  could  scaicely 
have  outlived  its  long  batteiing  by  rain 
and  stream  had  it  not  risen  at  the  outset 
to  a  conspicuous  height  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  level.  At  the  present  day  the 
moor  is  worn  down  to  an  almost  even 
tableland,  from  which  here  and  there  the 
very  hardest  portions  rise  as  tort  or  tlat- 
trrt  with  their  weather-beaten  boulders 
above  the  general  plateau.  The  tors 
themselves,  in  fact,  consist  of  the  very 
■olid  central  nodules  which  have  longest 
resisted  the  action  of  water,  and  tley  are 
sometimes  perched  on  the  top  of  the  hills 
as  logans  or  rocking  stones,  like  the  well- 
known  Nutcracker  at  Lustleigh  Cleave. 
]>artmoor,  in  fact,  gives  us  an  excellent 
example  of  an  antique  mountain  now  in 
the  second  stage  of  degradation,  still  pre¬ 
serving  its  mountain  character  in  its  rocks 
and  valleys,  but  flattened  out  on  top  by 
continuous  wear  and  tear  into  an  undulat¬ 
ing  tableland. 

Far  older  and  far  more  reduced  to  a 
mere  stump  or  relic  is  that  ancient  range 
jn  Charnwood  Forest,  in  I^-icestershire,  of 
which  the  low  granite  boss  of  Mount  Sorrel 
is  the  most  conspicuous  modern  survival. 
Here,  indeed,  we  get  a  mountain  in  its 
last  feeble  state  of  dotage,  sans  peak,  sans 
tor,  sans  glen,  sans  everything.  Chain- 
wood  Forest,  according  to  recent  geolo¬ 
gists,  is  probably  the  very  oldest  piece  of 
land  in  all  Fmgland  ;  for  it  Ivelongs  to  that 
very  antique  formation  known  as  the 
Archaean,  which  dates  back  earlier  than 
the  time  of  any  fossiliferous  rocks  what¬ 
soever.  No  remains  of  living  beings  have 
ever  l»een  found  in  these  very  ancient 
grits,  slates,  and  agglomerates  ;  they  seem 
to  antedate  the  appearance  of  life  upon 
our  glolve,  at  least  in  any  form  capable  of 
being  preserved  to  us  as  a  fossil  petrifac¬ 
tion.  (Scientific  readeis  are  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  not  to  reopen  the  old  and  inter¬ 
minable  Eozoon  controversy.  Spare  the 
gray  hairs  of  an  unoffending  citizen  from 
post  card  discussions  of  that  insufferable 
nuisance.)  The  Charnwood  Forest  hills 
are  “  the  much- weathered  and  denuded 
mountain-peaks  of  an  old  pre-Cambrian 
land,”  says  Professor  Prestwich, 
‘‘swamped  and  nearly  hidden  by  the 
newer  sedimentary  strata  which  encircle  it 
and  fill  up  the  depressions  between  each 
protruding  rl<lge.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  features  of  the 


early  land-surfaces  have  been  obliterated 
by  later  changes.”  That  is  the  cold  and 
unfeeling  way  in  which  men  of  science 
talk  about  the  backbone  of  their  father- 
land  ! 

How  strange  it  is  to  think  that  these 
little  hills,  rising  to  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  only,  and  scarcely  known 
even  to  the  intelligent  schoolboy  who  has 
passed  the  sixth  standard  away  from  their 
immediate  neighborhoorl,  are  yet  immeas¬ 
urably  older  than  the  Alps  or  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  and  had  been  already  dry  land  for 
countless  centuries,  while  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  slumbered  be¬ 
neath  the  beds  of  primeval  oceans  !  Yet 
even  now,  unable  to  keep  a  secret,  they 
betray  to  close  observers  their  volcanic 
origin.  Bardon  Hill  consists  entirely  of 
solidified  ash  ;  Markfieid  is  built  upon  a 
round  boss  of  eniptive  syenite  ;  and  Mount 
Sorrel  itself  stands  out  from  the  soft  strata 
around  as  a  worn  kernel  of  hard  pink 
granite.  On  every  side  of  them  the  new 
red  sandstone  fills  up  the  hollows  between 
their  ancient  peaks,  now  worn  as  flat  as  an 
old  Indian's  teeth  ;  but  the  remnants  of 
the  ancient  hills  still  peep  out  here  and 
there  through  the  newer  sediments,  retain¬ 
ing  sutficiently  their  primitive  character 
even  now  to  have  gained  for  the  most  iso¬ 
lated  and  abrupt  among  them  the  signifi¬ 
cant  name  of  Mount  Sorrel,  almost  unique 
in  England.  Iteyond  this  point  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  any  mountain  to  de¬ 
generate,  unless,  indeed,  it  gets  worn  quite 
flat,  and  merges  indistingnishably  into  the 
level  of  the  sunounding  plain. 

And  this  is  pretty  much  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  places  to  the  very  oldest  and 
most  venerable  mountain  chain  of  all — the 
Laurentian  range  of  Canada  and  the  Great 
Lake  Basin.  At  one  time,  there  can  l>e 
little  doubt,  this  colossal  system  of  ancient 
peaks,  running  right  across  the  western 
continent  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador 
to  the  Missouri  River,  must  have  equalled 
in  magnitudet  he  llimalaya-s,  the  Andes, 
or  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  forms  the 
first  rough  sketch  and  axis  of  America, 
liut  as  it  belongs  to  a  period  even  earlier 
than  the  Primary  rocks  of  ordinary  British 
geology — a  period  inconceivably  and  in¬ 
calculably  remote — it  has  been  exposed 
for  countless  centuries  to  the  wearing 
effect  of  rain,  frost,  snow,  and  rivers.  In 
many  places,  therefore,  the  Laurentian 
range  is  reduced  to  a  mere  low  plain  of 
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very  solid  gneiss,  much  scratched  in  strange 
hieroglyphics  by  the  vast  glaciers  of  the 
Great  Ice  Age,  and  sometimes  even  ho!> 
lowed  out  into  beds  of  lakes,  or  traversed 
by  the  basins  of  existing  streams.  Many 
parts  of  it,  occupied  by  great  sheets  of 
water,  actually  fall  below  sea  level.  Yet 
even  to  this  day,  in  its  dishonored  age, 
the  Laurenlian  country,  however  Hat,  pre¬ 
serves  certain  vague  mountain  character¬ 
istics  in  the  bareness  of  its  rocks,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  detail  of  its  sparse  pine-clad 
slopes,  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
wild  torrent  cataracts.  You  feel  instinc¬ 
tively  you  are  in  a  mountain  country, 
though  you  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
unvaried  plain.  The  I..aurentian  region  is 
like  Scotland  pressed  flat,  or  like  the  Dol¬ 
omites  or  Auvergne  with  the  wrinkles 
ironed  out  of  them.  It  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  great  plains  which  have 
always  been  plains  and  nothing  more — 
alluvial  silt  of  river  delta.s — like  Holland, 
Lombardy,  or  the  flat  centre  of  Russia. 

As  the  oldest  mountains  are  thus  the 
most  worn  out,  so,  conversely,  the  highest 
chains  arc  those  of  most  geologically  re¬ 
cent  origin — the  nouveaux  richet,  as  it 
were,  among  the  orographical  aristocracy. 
From  time  to  time  the  earth  makes  itself 
a  new  coat ;  but  before  long,  as  with  other 
garments,  the  nap  gets  worn  off,  the  el¬ 
bows  crack,  and  the  seams  become  thread¬ 
bare.  All  the  higher  ranges  now  known 
on  earth  are  demonstrably  not  earlier  in 
origin  than  the  Tertiary  times.  Compared 
with  venerable  pensioners  like  Mount  Sor¬ 
rel  or  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Basin,  the  Alps  and  the  Andes 
are  but  things  of  yesterday.  Auvergne 
may  well  look  down  upon  the  Pyrenees. 
The  tops  of  some  of  the  highest  Swiss 
mountains  consist  of  Miocene  rocks  ;  in 
other  words,  as  late  as  the  Miocene  period, 
the  year- before- last  of  the  geological 
chronologist,  the  area  occupied  by  the 
rearing  crags  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Mat¬ 
terhorn  slumbered  at  peace  beneath  a  deep 
sea,  and  received  there  the  muddy  or  sandy 
deposits  which  now  flgure  as  rocks  on  the 
jagged  Alpine  summits.  The  upheaval  of 
the  Alpine  axis  was  a  very  recent  event  ; 
and  most  of  the  material  which  forms  the 
snowy  ranges  was  laid  down  on  the  ocean 
bed  ages  and  ages  after  Dartmoor  formed 
an  island  like  Jamaica  in  the  midst  of  a 
basking  oolitic  ocean. 

Why  is  this  f  Simply  because,  in  the 


nature  of  things,  as  soon  as  mountains  have 
reached  their  highest  point  and  ceased  to 
grow — as  soon  as  the  movement  of  up¬ 
heaval  comes  to  an  end — they  mnst  neces¬ 
sarily  begin  to  grow  down  again  rapidly, 
and  to  undergo  disintegration  on  every 
side.  There  is  no  such  thing,  the  moral¬ 
ists  tell  us,  as  standing  still  ;  either  you 
are  going  up  or  else  you  are  coming  down 
again.  So  energetic  is  the  work  of  denu¬ 
dation  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
says  Professor  Judd  (regarding  the  matter 
rather  from  the  cool,  scientifle  standpoint), 
that  the  elevated  crags  and  pinnacles  are 
being  constantly  broken  up  by  moisture 
and  frost  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  rate. 
Glaciers  and  mountain  torrents  carry  down 
heaps  of  boulders,  mud,  and  moraine  stuff 
w  ith  ceaseless  activity  to  the  valleys  below. 
The  rocks  crumble  away  into  sand  or  tine 
powder,  and  are  washed  slowly  apart  into 
those  rude,  angular  masses  that  often  strew 
the  slopes  and  ledges.  I..andslips  and 
avalanches  help  in  the  destructive  work  ; 
even  the  sun’s  heat,  the  wind,  and  the  roots 
of  plants,  all  play  their  part  in  the  constant 
warfare  against  the  stability  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Now  and  then,  whole  shoulders  fall 
off  at  once,  as  at  the  Uossberg,  and  later 
at  Naini  Tal,  but  oftener  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  constant  instalments.  Where 
such  a  high  rate  of  disintegration  as  this 
is  long  maintained,  it  would  be  impossible 
fur  any  mountain  drain  to  exist  unimpairt  d 
through  the  immense  epochs  of  geological 
ages.  Accordingly,  all  the  great  ranges 
of  the  earth  at  the  prt^nt  day  are  at  the 
very  furthest  of  Tertiary  origin  ;  and 
wherever  we  find  systems  of  earlier  date 
still  surviving  in  our  midst  as  hills  or  ridges, 
they  are  always  worn  down  by  continuous 
water  action  to  the  condition  of  the  merest 
stumps  or  basal  relics.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  million  years  or  so  more,  the  indus¬ 
trious  Swiss  farmer  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe  will  be  driving  his  electric 
plough  over  the  low  plain  of  the  Munch 
and  Eiger,  or  sailing  his  automatic  skiff 
above  the  site  of  Pilatus  ;  while  the  Les¬ 
lie  Stephens  and  the  Douglas  Freshflelds 
(if  any)  of  those  remote  periods  will  be 
gaining  deathless  glory  on  the  roll  of  fame 
by  scaling  the  virgin  lieights  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  banks,  or  falling  headlong  over 
the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  vast  crags  that 
will  rear  themselves  sheer  over  the  basin 
of  the  Baltic. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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EST  MODUS  IN  BEBUS. 

Wk  sat  and  li.stened  in  the  creeping  gloom  : 

There  was  no  dearth  of  talk  ;  the  older  men 
Were  deep  in  all  the  wiles  of  politics. 

Touching  each  question  with  an  easy  hand, 
Smiling  the  little  wayward  fancies  down 
Of  those  who  bordered  on  the  newer  thought. 

“  Those  who  would  tear  this  fair  land  into  shreds 
To  clothe  a  people  who  love  best  their  rags 
So  said  my  father,  and  the  vicar  smiled 
A  gentle  acquiescence  :  the  good  man 
Cared  not  to  argue,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
That  words  were  pitiless,  yet  we  well  knew 
Uow  all  his  acts  belied  his  ready  smile. 


Itut  Harry — who  can  brook  no  tameness — cried 
Against  my  father’s  verdict ;  he  could  prove 
How  well  the  [teople  loved  the  people’s  land  ; 

For  it  was  theirs,  not  ours  to  parcel  out 
In  meagre  portions,  and  with  grudging  hand.” 
And  while  my  father  stared,  as  well  he  might, 

For  never  son  of  his  bad  dared  to  speak 
Such  words  of  treason,  the  good  vicar  saw 
The  coming  storm,  and  tried  his  best  to  stem — 
With  all  the  subtleties  of  ready  speech — 

The  torrent  ;  but  in  vain,  for  Harry’s  words 
Had  burst  upon  the  old  men  when  their  hearts 
Were  touched  by  news  of  an  old  comrade’s  death. 
Shot  in  his  own  park  by  assassin’s  hand. 

And  they  were  wwth  with  Harry,  for  he  seemed 
To  shield  this  people  who  had  done  the  deed. 


Therefore  they  fell  upon  him  one  and  all. 

And  smote  as  only  strong  old  age  can  smite. 

Calling  him  fool  and  meddler,  matching  well 
That  other  madman  who  had  promised  each 
Three  acres  of  the  land  he  did  not  own. 

And  waxing  louder  as  the  word-storm  grew, 

They  taxed  poor  Harry  with  these  evil  times, 

Nor  would  they  hear  one  word  in  his  defence. 

Till  our  old  colonel  called  a  cheery  halt. 

Said  he  was  tired  of  all  this  war  of  words 
Where  men  did  naught  but  rave  against  their  kind. 
”  Better,”  he  said,  ”  the  quicker  shot  and  steel  ; 
Few  arguments  can  stand  a  bayonet-thrust 
.\nd,  ”  Men  forget  to  hate  when  dying  fast.” 
Somehow  his  rough  words  fell  with  greater  force 
Among  the  heated  circle  than  the  long 
Dull  platitudes  our  Member  rained  on  ns. 

Anxious  to  show  how  vain  it  was  to  speak. 

Save  in  the  House,  of  matters  of  the  State. 

And  Harry  laughed  at  him,  so  did  we  all. 

Though  secretly,  fearing  so  great  a  man  ; 

One  who  could  help  to  make  or  mar  our  laws. 
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The  colonel’s  words  had  brought  a  welcome  peace  ; 
My  father  laughed,  and  said  he  did  not  hate, 

But  only  sought  to  tame  a  foolish  boy. 

Then  Harry  spoke  :  I  need  not  tell  you  all 
He  touched  on.  toiling  back'tbroiigh  many  years. 
Pausing  awhile  before  some  mighty  giant 
Such  as  great  Mnntfort,  who  had  not  one  thought 
Beyond  the  people  ;  and  the  steadfast  monk 
Bacon,  who  laid  his  fortune  with  his  life 
At  the  cold  feet  of  Knowledge,  caring  not 
For  priestly  opposition — always  calm, 

A  man  who  dared  not  swerve  from  duty’s  path  ; 
And  many  others  standing  like  bright  stars 
In  a  chaotic  firmament  of  crime. 

Thus  wandered  Harry  in  an  aimless  maze 
Through  the  dark  centuries  where  passion  reigned. 
And  cruel  men  seized  and  held  fast  the  land, 
Crushing  the  people  when  they  tried  to  rise 
In  feeble  bands  to  claim  their  own  again. 

Then  tiring  of  the  dead,  with  one  quick  bound 
He  leapt  our  century,  and  landed  far 
Into  that  misty  time  where  unknown  men 
Will  laugh  at  us,  and  all  our  little  ways. 

And  with  prophetic  zeal  he  poured  on  us 
The  horror  of  the  day  that  is  to  come  : 

“  You  know  not  of  the  time,  you  see  it  not — 

For  Tory  pride  forbids  that  you  should  raise 
The  slender  veil  which  hides  from  careless  eyes 
The  hideous  ruin  ;  but  the  day  must  come, 

Is  not  far  off,  when  Want,  roused  from  her  lair 
By  her  foul  daughter  Crime,  shall  rend  this  veil. 
And  show  the  skeleton  which  lies  behind. 

Too  late  to  wring  the  hands  and  look  aghast. 

Too  late  to  promise  help,  and  seek  to  clothe 
The  naked  ribs  ;  for  Anarchy  shall  rise. 

And  seize  proud  England  by  the  very  roots — 

Ay,  though  her  fibres  stretch  through  many  lands — 
Till  with  one  final  wrench  that  shakes  the  world. 
Weakened  by  endless  factions,  England  falls, 
Crushed  into  atoms  on  a  pile  of  bones.” 

He  ceased.  The  vicar  cried,  ‘‘  Ah  Harry,  boy  ! 
You  wrestle  with  an  eagle  in  a  cage. 

And  gather  rosebuds  with  a  glove  of  steel. 

Think  you  to  make  a  better  by  a  worse  ! 

For  worse  it  is  to  throw  the  parent’s  blame 
On  to  the  children.  Keep  to  your  own  time — ” 
Then  Harry  interrupted  with  the  words, 

‘‘Not  easy,  when  your  Tory  eagle  sulks 
There  in  his  cage  ;  but  only  let  him  out. 

And  I  will  wrestle  with  him,  though  he  use 
Both  beak  and  talons.  As  for  your  rosebuds. 

Let  them  be  plucked  ere  all  their  freshness  goes  ; 
Perchance  the  fragrance  of  their  dying  leaves 
May  wake  some  sympathy  for  yonr  dead  cause.” 
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The  vicar  shook  his  head,  and  called  to  ns 
Who  had  not  spoken — “  Come  and  help  me,  boys. 
For  youth  should  answer  youth.” 


Then  from  our  group 
Went  Ernest ;  ever  first  in  field  and  hall. 

The  strongest  of  us — strong  in  head  and  limb — 

And  he  had  come  but  lately  from  the  schools 
Of  thought  and  reason,  where  men  couch  their  words 
In  syllogistic  language,  tearing  down 
The  fiimsy  judgments  of  untutored  minds. 

And  he  had  seen  trite  problems  cast  aside. 

And  science  grasped  and  bandied  like  a  toy. 

Yet  simple  were  his  words  and  from  the  heart : — 

”  Is  the  cause  dead,  and  must  Old  England  fall  ? 

Have  you  no  remedy  for  this  disease 
*  Which  fills  the  air  with  blood  and  violence  ? 

Are  all  the  wise  heads,  turning  gray  with  thought. 
Unwilling  to  devote  one  little  hour 
To  this  most  vital  question  t  Crude  and  weak 
I  call  the  prophecy  which  only  springs 
From  party  rancor  ;  therefore,  let  all  men 
Cling  to  one  cause,  forsaking  childhood’s  creeds. 

Seek  with  one  brain  to  think  the  matter  out. 

With  one  hand  to  shake  off  the  fatal  grasp 
Of  rnany-fingered  Famine  ;  for  the  land 
Is  burdened  with  its  weight  of  poverty. 

The  children  cry  for  bread,  while  idle  men 
Dream  of  some  feeble  cure,  and  others  scream 
Land  for  the  people — land  !  as  though  God’s  earth 
Began  and  ended  in  one  little  isle. 

Why  talk  of  breaking  up  these  paltry  fields 
In  fragments  scarce  enough  to  feed  the  cow 
Which  one  grave  statesman  portioned  out  for  each  I 
Why  let  grotesque  and  futile  fancy  sway 
The  minds,  and  blind  the  eyes  of  honest  men. 

Till  they  forget  their  honesty,  and  strive 
To  gather  in  the  seed  they  have  not  sown  ? 

Enough  of  this — leave  to  the  sower’s  hand 

The  binding  of  the  sheaves  ;  nor  be  content 

To  glean  from  their  poor  harvests.  Bouse  yourselves. 

Break  off  the  parent  ties,  and  seek  for  land 

There  in  the  West ;  where  countless  acres  lie 

In  their  primeval  grandeur,  with  the  strength 

Of  an  eternal  spring,  that  only  waits 

The  touch  of  man  to  change  to  autumn’s  wealth. 

We  hear  sad  tales  of  those  who  tried  and  failed — 

Oh  noble  failures,  that  have  taught  the  world 
The  lesson  it  is  ever  slow  to  learn  ! — 

That  God,  who  sows  the  earth  %ith  many  fields. 
Commands  they  should  be  tilled  by  mauy  hands. 

\o  Ahab  yearnings  for  one  little  spot. 

Or  fruitless  digging  of  one  little  spade. 

The  much  requires  the  many,  and  the  few. 

Who  strive  to  win  the  greater  for  the  less. 

Find  that  God’s  manna  only  lasts  one  day. 

I  ask  you,  is  it  right  that  men  should  die 
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Here  in  onr  streetA,  when  yonder  lies  a  core  f 
Were  it  not  well  they  should  be  forced  to  leave 
The  reeking  alley  for  the  sunny  plain  f 
And  then  you  throw  the  answer  back,  “  Too  late,” 
This  earth-worn  answer,  smelling  of  defeat. 

Too  late  to  touch  the  hearts  of  hardened  men  ; 

Ay,  but  the  children,  must  the  little  ones 
Grow  to  this  dwarfish  stature  like  the  rest  f 
Schools  you  have  raised,  and  there  the  tender  brains 
I^earn  all  the  hateful  acts  of  savage  men. 

And  thus  yon  think  to  nerve  them  for  life's  fray  ; 
Better  they  had  been  left  in  ignorance, 

Than  reared  within  an  atmosphere  of  lies  ; 

For  habit  grows  with  hearing,  and  the  child. 

Sipping  the  thoughts  of  this  one  and  of  that. 

May  drink  too  deep  of  Anarchy  ;  for  those 

Who  tell  the  tales  of  long  dead  men  forget  ^ 

To  tell  them  simply,  glazing  over  facts 

To  show  a  reason  for  their  party  spite. 

And  so  our  babies  prate  of  politics. 

When  they  should  only  dream  of  daisy-chains. 

With  germs  of  this  life-fever  in  their  blood. 

How  can  we  wonder  that  they  turn  their  steps 
From  the  broad  acre  to  the  crowded  street  f 
And  all  this  time  a  simple  remedy 
Lies  near  at  hand  ;  for  if  in  these  same  schools 
Men  were  to  teach  the  use  of  spade  and  hoe. 

The  time  to  sow,  the  time  to  gather  in. 

Surely  the  children,  bound  by  habit’s  law, 

Would  yearn  to  drive  the  plough  in  wider  fields. 

I  hear  the  cries  of  men  :  ”  What  means  this  fool  f 
Have  we  not  schemes  ?  Do  we  not  send  abroad 
Those  who  have  shown  a  wish  for  larger  fields  f” 

And  I  would  answer,  you  have  sent  the  tares  ; 

Let  all  your  seed  be  sifted  ere  you  send  ; 

Young  land  requires  young  blood,  not  the  weak  hearts 
Of  men  who  sicken  when  they  strive,  and  fail. 

In  all  our  schools  let  farming’s  laws  be  taught. 

And  the  rank  smell  of  blood  must  then  give  place 
To  sweeter  scent  of  clover  ;  for  green  fields 
Breathe  more  of  peace  than  slaughter — Nature’s  voice 
Cries  ever  in  the  ear  of  man,  ‘  still  ’ — 

And  hushed  must  grow  the  voice  of  discontent. 

When  laugh  of  merry  workers  fills  the  air. 

No  room  for  crime  or  want  in  Plenty’s  lap. 

The  skeleton  which  Harry  raised  shall  find 
Those  who  can  clothe  its  ribs.  Is  there  no  God 
To  breathe  into  its  nostrils  and  give  life  I 
However  hard  men  beat  their  little  fists 
Against  the  face  of  Heaven,  still  the  sun 
Warms  the  poor  rebels,  and  refreshing  rain 
Cools  the  dry  fevered  lips  of  blasphemy. 

So  in  our  lesser  way  we  too  must  give 
Of  our  own  substance,  even  though  the  hands 
Strike  as  they  take — what  wonder  if  they  strike. 

For  they  have  waited  long,  poor  empty  hands  I — 

Yet  better  than  all  giving  is  the  gift 
Of  knowledge,  the  great  ‘  can  do  ’  of  our  time  ; 
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Possessed  of  this,  men  may  go  forth  and  win 
Field  after  field,  until  another  land 
Is  built  from  the  first  ploughshare,  one  more  child 
Is  bom  to  the  old  mother  in  the  east  ; 

The  chain  which  binds  her  safely  to  the  world 
Is  lengthened  by  a  new  and  stronger  link, 

That  will  not  snap  though  strained  by  Anarchy. 

Heed  not  the  idle  tongues  that  croak  in  mud. 

The  bat-like  seeis  who  fly  in  dusk  and  gloom, 

Sending  their  shadows  where  they  dare  not  go. 

Rest  not  beneath  the  shade  cast  by  their  wings, 

For  danger  lies  in  darkness.  Seek  the  light. 

And  it  will  follow  you,  who  knows  how  far  ; 

Faintly,  at  first,  perhaps,  but  gaining  strength. 

Like  to  that  streak  of  dawn  the  light  must  come.” 

He  pointed  where  the  day  shone  through  the  night, 

Like  gleam  of  dagger  in  a  half- lit  room. 

Then  silence  of  the  daybreak  fell  on  all. 

The  hush  when  Nature  draws  one  long  deep  breath 
Hefore  she  bursts  into  her  myriad  songs. 

And  while  we  watched  the  shadows  creep  away, 

The  spell  was  broken  by  the  vicar’s  voice  : — 

“  Ernest,  you  answered  well,  but  should  have  sent 
Your  hands  a  little  higher,  till  they  thrust 
Beyond  the  earthly  clouds  that  cling  to  us, 

Above  the  empty  schemes,  until  they  clasped 
The  hand  of  God,  and  held  fast,  braving  all.” 

— Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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Tiikrk  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tendency  of  motlem  civilization  in  the 
West  is  to  do  away  with  simplicity, 
whether  of  individual  character,  or  of  mode 
of  life,  or  of  methods  of  working.  It 
tends  to  make  men  more  and  ?nore  rely  on 
artificial  aids,  and  on  their  fellow  men, 
less  and  leasable  to  shift  for  themselves,  if 
reduced  suddenly  to  primitive  conditions  of 
existence.  Yet  why  should  this  be  1  In 
the  East,  the  home  of  the  most  ancient 
civilization  the  world  has  seen,  it  is  not 
so,  and  nothing  strikes  us  Westerns  more, 
on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  East, 
than  the  curious  simplicity  of  the  people, 
of  their  way  of  living,  their  requirements, 
and  their  implements. 

A  Hindu  of  almost  any  rank  is  capable 
of  starting  on  a  long  journey,  whether  on 
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foot  or  by  rail,  with  little  beyond  the 
apostolic  equipment  of  staff  and  scrip  : 
nor  would  he  suffer  much  practical  incon¬ 
venience  by  doing  so.  Where  an  English¬ 
man  would  starve,  or  at  least  suffer,  the 
Hindu  would  be  satisfied  and  fare  well. 
His  soul  hankereth  not  after  the  fieshpots 
of  Egypt,  nor  doth  it  thirst  after  the  bitter 
beers  of  Allsopp  and  of  Bass.  The  well 
whereof  his  fathers  drank  suRiceth  also 
for  him,  and  a  brass  pot  and  a  cord,  where¬ 
by  to  lower  it  make  him  independent  even 
of  any  chance  Rehekah.  A  handful  of 
parched  com  provides  him  with  nourish¬ 
ment,  as  of  old  it  did  Roth,  or  with  a 
little  flour  he  will  when  night  falls  bake 
himself  some  cakes,  lighting  his  fire  be¬ 
side  those  of  other  travellers  beneath  some 
wide* spreading  tree  whose  hospitable  can¬ 
opy  shall  also  be  their  tent  by  night. 

The  personal  wants  indeed  of  the  Ilin- 
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du9,  even  of  the  richest  Mmong  them,  are 
at  all  timcflso  few  that  it  would  cost  them 
little  to  be  reduced  su  hlenly  to  even  ante¬ 
diluvian  conditions  of  life.  Contact  with 
their  Western  rulers  has,  it  is  true,  taught 
them  to  imitate  in  some  degree  Western 
customs,  and  they  will  have  rooms  in  their 
palaces  furnished  in  European  fashion  with 
costly  tables,  chairs,  couches,  pictures, 
and  knick-knacks  ;  but  they  keep  these 
rooms  entirely  for  state  occasions  and  for 
the  reception  of  European  visitors,  and  in 
their  own  private  apartments  have  neither 
tables  nor  chairs,  nor  any  such  useless  su¬ 
perfluities.  They  have  a  carpet  or  rug, 
costly  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  and  a 
few  soft  cushions  and  low  stools  :  that 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  furniture  from 
which  they  personally  derive  comfort. 
The  rest  is  a  concession  to  foreign  ideas 
of  what  is  necessary,  and  is  valued  only  as 
are  other  signs  of  wealth  and  dignity. 

A  clock  is  not  placed  in  the  room  from 
any  personal  desire  to  know  at  any  time 
what  the  hour  is,  but  because  it  is  a  for¬ 
eign  curiosity  of  value  ;  and  instead  there¬ 
fore  of  contenting  himself,  as  an  English¬ 
man  would,  with  one  good  clock  in  the 
room,  a  wealthy  native  will  have  crowds 
of  clocks,  much  as  a  child  will  collect 
quantities  of  shells  all  of  the  same  kind. 
For  the  same  reason  he  will  have  crowds 
of  useless  retainers  about  him,  and  ele¬ 
phants  and  horses — though  he  may  never 
ride  or  drive — and  rhinoceros  and  other 
wild  bea*ts,  though  he  may  never  go  to 
see  them  or  pretend  to  take  any  inteiest  in 
them.  The  clocks  and  the  eiepliauts,  the 
furniture  and  the  rhinoceros,  are  all  there 
solely  l>ecause  such  things  are  the  accepted 
signs  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  confer  dig¬ 
nity  on  their  possessor.  A  rhinoceros  is 
perhaps  equivalent  to  our  orchid  bouse. 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  more  interesting 
or  useful  must  remain  a  malter  of  taste, 
but,  dissimilar  as  they  are,  they  have  one 
point  in  common — they  both  mean 
Wealth,  writ  large. 

The  main  difference  between  them  lies 
I  think  in  the  fact  that  if  an  Englishman 
has  an  orchid  hou«e  it  is  probably  because 
he  is  fond  of  flowers  and  really  derives 
personal  pleasure  from  the  beauty  of  his 
orchids.  If  he  were  deprived  of  them  he 
would  be  sensible  of  the  loss  of  some  real 
pleasure.  His  luxuries  have  in  fact  grown 
out  of  his  individual  tastes,  and  have  come 
to  be  felt  almost  as  necessities,  without 
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which  life  would  be  distinctly  barer.  The 
Hindustani  on  the  contrary,  though  he  has 
learned  to  surround  himself  with  luxuries, 
does  so  in  a  purely  imitative  way,  without 
feeling  that  they  add  in  any  degree  to  his 
own  comfort,  so  simple  as  yet  are  his  nat¬ 
ural  habits  and  ^stes. 

Nut  long  after  reaching  India  I  was  in 
Oudh  at  the  time  when  a  very  rich  Hindu 
— brother  to  the  famous  I’rime  Minister 
of  Nepaul,  Sir  Jung  Bahadur — arrived  in 
a  dying  state  at  the  sacred  city  of  Ajddhia. 
Though  stricken  with  mortal  sickness,  he 
had  made  the  long  and  painful  journey 
from  Nepaul  iii  order  to  die  in  the  holy 
city  that  gave  Kama  birth,  and  which  is 
to  the  Hindu  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  and  far  more  than  Jerusalem  is  to 
Christians.  On  hearing  of  his  ariival,  the 
English  magistrate  at  Fyxabad  went  to  see 
him,  the  day  before  his  death,  as  it  proved 
to  be.  Ho  found  the  Kajah  lying  on  a 
low  woollen  bedstead  such  as  is  used  by 
the  poorest  natives,  in  a  bare,  mud-plas¬ 
tered  little  room,  having  neither  window 
nor  a  single  article  of  furniture  except  the 
bedstead  in  it,  and  with  his  silver  dishes 
and  drinking-vessels  spread  about  on  the 
mud  floor.  To  English  eyes  it  seemed 
truly  a  strange  and  comfortless  death-l>ed  ; 
but  such  a  view  of  it  would  not  have  struck 
any  of  the  Hindus  present  :  the  dving 
man,  they  would  have  said,  had  all  he 
needed,  and  Gixl  was  gracious  to  have  let 
him  live  till  his  journey  was  accomplished. 

I  know  of  no  Western  parallel  to  this 
scene.  Princes  and  nobles  in  the  Middle 
Ages  have  doubtless  suffered  voluntary 
privation,  and  courted  physical  pain  by 
way  of  an  expiatory  or  at  least  meritoiious 
act,  but  we  know  that  they  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  full  merit  of  such  |>enances, 
and  did  not  fail  to  put  them  down  to  the 
credit  side  of  their  account  with  Heaven. 
But  this  Indian  noble  had  no  such  feeling, 
and  would  have  been  genuinely  surprised 
at  its  being  thought  that  he  had  done  any¬ 
thing  worthy  of  admiration.  His  wretch¬ 
ed  and  poverty-stricken  surroundings  were 
to  him  a  perfectly  indifferent  accident  of 
this  quickly-pas.sing  life,  and  counted  as 
nothing.  He  had  attained  his  heart’s  <le- 
sire  and  was  now  happy,  waiting  for  death. 

II. 

Nothisu  is  more  typical  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Eastern  and  Western  char¬ 
acter  than  a  bazaar  in  ouc  of  the  great 
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cities  where  rich  merchants  dwell.  There 
you  see  men  worth  many  thousands  of 
pounds  content  with  a  little  wooden  front- 
less  stall  some  eight  feet  square,  and  with 
only  the  most  inc.-tgre  samples  of  their 
goods  displayed — spread,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  earthen  floor,  to  attract  passers-by. 
Their  stock  is  kept  entirely  in  wooden 
chests,  from  whose  sandal-wood  scented 
depths  cunningly  wrought  embroideries, 
or  carved  ivories,  or  jewels  of  gold  and 
pearls  of  price  as  it  may  be,  are  leisurely 
disentombed  for  the  inspection  of  any 
would-be  purchaser.  Costly  jewels  are 
taken  from  out  their  humble  wrappings  of 
cotton  rags,  and  laid  on  a  carefully  spread 
square  of  Turkey  red — the  only  attempt, 
and  that  an  unconscious  one,  made  to  set 
off  their  beauty  to  advantage.  It  may 
with  truth  be  said  of  the  Hindustanis  as  it 
was  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  are  lovers 
of  the  beautiful,  yet  withal  simple  in  their 
tastes. 

As  twilight  falls,  each  shopkeeper  lights 
an  oil  lamp — a  little  earthen  saucer  full  of 
oil  with  a  bit  of  twisted  cotton  in  it  for 
wick — which  casts  magnifleent  Rembrandt- 
esque  shadows,  save  where  it  throws  a 
ruddy  glare  on  the  merchants  as  they  sit 
cross-legged  in  the  midst  of  their  wares, 
smoking  their  hookahs  with  calm  solem¬ 
nity  and  apparently  little  interested  in  your 
intentions  of  buying  or  not.  Round  the 
shoe  shops  will  always  be  found  groups 
haggling  over  a  pair  of  upturned  shoes 
glittering  with  gold  embroider)’,  or  gayly 
attractive  with  bright  yellow  soles,  and 
scraps  of  red  and  green  leather  sewn  on  in 
quaint  devices,  while  ever  in  the  narrow 
street  the  silent-footed  crowd  ebbs  and 
flows  as  in  a  magic-lantern. 

A  shopkeeper  cannot  bring  himself  to 
a<>k  for  anything,  at  first,  the  sum  he  will 
ultimately  accept  :  the  time  lust  in  chaffer¬ 
ing  is  to  him  of  no  account. 

“  What  is  the  price  of  this  cap  ?”  I 
overheard  asked  by  a  purchaser  as  he  held 
up  an  embroidered  skull  cap. 

“  Five  rupees,  preserver  of  the  poor  !” 

“  Five  rupees  !”  said  the  buyer,  with 
fine  scorn  in  his  tone.  “  The  world  is 
truly  a  house  of  deceit  !  One  rupee  and 
two  annas  is  its  price.” 

”  Your  highness,  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
must  feed  my  children  ;  but  I  will  take 
what  your  highness’s  bounty  will  give 
me.” 

The  indifference  to  time,  chan  cter'stic 
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of  orientals,  was  illustrated  in  many  amus¬ 
ing  ways  when  first  a  railway  was  opened 
in  a  new  part  of  the  country.  Nothing 
but  bitter  experience  could  convince  the 
natives  that  a  train,  unlike  the  bullock- 
wagons  they  had  been  accuatomed  to, 
would  not  wait  an*  indefinite  time  to  pick 
up  passengers.  The  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  had  on  one  occasion,  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  a  new  line,  sent  a  servant 
with  his  official  letter- bag  to  meet  the 
train,  and  was  much  annoyed  at  seeing  the 
man  presently  returning  with  it,  having 
missed  the  train. 

”  You  had  not  half  a  mile  to  go,  and 
you  knew  that  the  train  left  the  station  at 
three  o’clock  !” 

“  Yea,  truly,  your  majesty,”  replied 
the  man  in  an  aggrieved  tone  ;  ”  but  when 
it  strikes  three  here,  the  train  goes  from 
there  !" 

That  was  sharp  practice,  of  which  he 
had  no  previous  experience,  and  it  was 
evident  he  did  not  think  it  very  creditable 
to  the  company. 

Their  usual  mea.sure  of  time  is  the 
number  of  bamboo-lengths  the  sun  has 
travelled  above  the  horizon.  It  sounds  to 
us  somewhat  vague,  as  we  should  not  un¬ 
naturally  be  afraid  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer  might  not  have  in  their  minds  bam¬ 
boos  of  the  same  length  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  among  these  children  of  na¬ 
ture  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical 
purposes.  AVhen  a  man  swears  in  cuuit 
that  an  event  occurred  when  the  sun  was 
four  bamboos  high,  it  conveys  to  his  Hin¬ 
dustani  hearers  a  positively  better  idea  of 
the  time  than  if  he  said  how  many  bells 
had  struck.  Public  clocks,  I  need  hardly 
say,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  India. 
Time,  according  to  our  European  division 
of  it,  is  measured  at  country  police  sta¬ 
tions  by  the  primitive  method  of  placing 
in  a  tub  of  water  a  copper  pot  in  which  a 
small  hole  is  bored,  through  which  the 
water  leaks  in,  filling  and  sinking  the  pot 
in  the  space  of  an  hour — more  or  less. 
When  the  pot  is  seen  to  have  disappeared, 
the  hour  is  struck  by  a  policeman  on  a 
bell-like  gong  ;  but  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  length  or  brevity  of  an  hour  de¬ 
pends  not  a  little  on  the  clock-keeper’s 
promptness  of  observation  no  less  than  on 
his  wakefulness  and  freedom  from  that 
state  of  metaphysical  abstraction  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  soothing  hookah. 

The  simplicity  of  the  native  clock  is 
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equalled  by  that  of  all  the  tools  and  im¬ 
plements  in  use  among  the  Hindustanis. 
To  one  accustomed  to  the  elaborate  lathe, 
and  the  arsenal  of  chisels  and  gouges  and 
other  tools  required  by  a  rery  ordinary 
English  turner,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  stock 
of  instruments  with  whith  a  lienares  turner 
will  execute  work  exceeding  in  delicacy  any 
attempted  in  Europe.  He  sits  on  his 
earthen  floor,  into  which  he  has  driven  a 
couple  of  tent-pegs,  which  if  rickety  he 
tightens  by  driving  in  supplementary  peg- 
lets.  Between  these  pegs  he  fixes  by 
means  of  two  spikes,  sharpened  at  each 
end,  the  wood  he  intends  to  operate  on. 
The  rotatory  motion  is  then  imparted  to 
it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string  twiste<l 
twice  round  it  and  pulled  with  rhythmic 
practised  jerks  by  a  lad  sitting  opposite  to 
him.  For  tools  I  only  saw  two  or  three, 
all  much  alike  to  my  eyes.  With  these 
appliances,  as  simple  surely  as  could  have 
been  the  lathes  of  Samos  described  by 
Bliny,  the  Benares  artisan  will  turn  out 
boxes  of  wafer-like  thinnes.s,  fitting  one 
within  another  until  the  last  and  least 
would  make  an  appropriate  pill-box  for  a 
Liliputian. 

He  will  then  take  one  of  the  many 
colored  sticks  of  lac  lying  at  his  side,  and, 
applying  it  to  each  mpidly  revolving  box 
in  turn,  a  magic  circle  of  brilliant  color  is 
born  of  its  touch.  The  enchanter  then 
changes  his  wand,  and  a  circle  of  another 
color  springs  into  existence  by  the  side  of 
the  first,  until,  obedient  to  his  slightest 
touch,  the  plain  wooden  box  is  in  a  few 
seconds  ringed  with  a  coat  of  manycolois, 
hard,  smooth,  polished,  and  not  to  be  hurt 
by  water,  or  the  moist  warm  lips  of  babes. 

As  with  the  artisans  so  with  the  other 
classes.  The  English  magistrate,  sitting 
in  the  seat  of  judgment  and  writing  his 
decision  with  the  steel  pen,  which,  even 
in  the  memory  of  our  generation,  has  sup¬ 
planted  the  quill  of  the  homely  goose, 
may  l>e  taken  as  representing  the  civilita- 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  his 
native  clerk,  sitting  cross  legged  on  the 
ground,  canics  one  back  to  the  civilization 
of  Herodotus’  time,  using,  as  he  does,  the 
c'assic  split  reed  of  that  ancient  historian, 
and  drying  the  too-inky  manuscript  with 
common  river  sand,  in  cairn  disdain  of  the 
more  artificial  blotting-paper. 

With  the  servant  class  it  is  not  other¬ 
wise.  A  groom,  or  a  cook,  or  a  gardener 
is  expected  to  turn  out  a  very  similar  tale 


of  bricks  to  that  produced  by  his  English 
prototype  at  home  ;  but  whereas  the  straw 
is  uncomplainingly  supplied  to  the  English 
servant,  it  is  grudged,  often  to  withhold¬ 
ing,  to  the  Indian  one.  An  Indian  ser¬ 
vant  would  stand  amazed  could  he  sec  the 
long  array  of  ncces,saries  demanded  by  his 
English  brother  ;  and  yet  the  diflference  in 
the  net  result  of  their  labors  is  certainly 
not  commensurate  with  that  of  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  by  a  Hindustani — and  how 
elaborately  beautiful  much  of  it  is  we  all 
know — it  is  done  without  hurry.  Whether 
you  watch  them  weaving  or  carpet-making, 
or  embroidering  or  wood  carving,  they 
arc  always  working  in  a  graceful  light¬ 
hearted  way,  as  though  it  were  some  pleas¬ 
ant  interesting  occupation,  and  not  a 
weary  toil.  They  take  life  calmly,  and 
look  with  as  much  wonder  at  our  restless 
ener^gy  and  hurry,  as  we  look  on  the  still 
greater  hurry  and  restlessness  of  the  typical 
American,  who  even  when  he  feeds  him¬ 
self,  does  so  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
he  would  stoke  a  furnace,  and  who  rushes 
through  some  scene  of  beauty — which  he 
has  traversed  half  the  globe  to  see — as  if 
it  were  a  city  smitten  by  the  plague. 

in. 

Eastern  simplicity  and  conservatism 
arc  nowhere  more  stiikingly  exemplified 
than  in  the  primitive  husbandry  of  the 
Hindustanis.  Such  as  it  was  when  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  invaded  the  country  so  it 
is  now.  They  use  ploughs  which  feebly 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  soil,  drawn  by 
one  or  two  yoke  of  weak  little  oxen,  who 
when  their  day’s  work  is  over  are  turned 
out  on  some  fallow  land  as  bare  as  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  There  is  no  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  there  for  them  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  they  seem  to  be  expected  like  Anta-us 
to  derive  their  strength  from  mother  earth. 
To  judge  from  their  appearance  she  is  but 
stepmotherly  to  them.  They  seem  to  have 
more  riba  than  most  breeds  of  cattle,  and 
by  their  ostentatious  way  of  showing  them 
apficar  to  be  proud  of  it. 

When  the  crops  are  ripe  for  the  sickle, 
they  have  all,  after  cutting,  to  be  brought 
into  the  villages  to  be  stacked — peas, 
wheat,  barley,  and  millet.  Carts  are  never 
used  for  this  purpose,  so  the  harvest  has 
to  be  brought  in  on  people's  heads,  and 
happy  in  that  day  is  the  man  whose  quiver 
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is  fall  and  whose  sons  are  many.  Patri¬ 
archal  processions  of  old  men  and  children, 
youn;?  men  and  maidens,  may  he  seen  fil- 
in}»  alonf;  the  low  flat  topped  banks  that 
divide  the  fields,  looking  like  a  train  of 
abnormally  sober-minded  ants,  each  stag¬ 
gering  under  a  huge  sheaf  of  corn.  These 
sheaves  are  in  the  first  instance  carried  lo 
the  threshing  floor,  where  the  grain  is 
trodden  out  as  of  old  by  the  niminative 
ox,  and  then  winnowed  by  l>eing  tossed  by 
handfuls  into  the  air,  the  discriminating 
wind  allowing  the  grain  to  fall  again  to  the 
ground,  but  scattering  the  chaff  like  smoke. 
After  this  the  corn  is  sold,  or  more  often 
perhaps  ground  and  eaten  by  the  growers  ! 
the  coni  of  the  whole  ftangetic  plain,  it 
may  be  said,  is  ground  by  women,  in  the 
good  old  patriarchal  fashion  so  long  fallen 
into  disuse  in  the  West.  In  front  of  most 
village  huts  you  will  see  women  sitting  on 
the  ground  assiduously  turning  the  simple 
millstone,  chanting  the  while  some  tuneless 
pastoral  ballad  while  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  young  barbarians  at  play,  rolling  hap¬ 
pily  in  the  dust  to  which  they  are  so  much 
akin,  but  which  is  so  much  whiter  than 
their  own  little  dusky  globular  bodies. 
Happy  clyidhooti  !  alike  untroubled  with 
clothes  or  school  standards  ! 

There  is  one  drawback  to  agriculture  in 
India  which  is  unknown  in  England.  A 
man  who  has  a  fine  field  of  ripening  com 
and  wishes  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  labor 
must  by  no  means  yet  relax  his  toil,  lie 
must  sit  in  the  field  o’  nights  to  watch  it 
and  keep  cff  thieves  with  four  legs  and 
thieves  with  two.  If  he  does  this  by 
deputy  his  fate  may  be  that  of  a  certain 
landowner  who  brought  his  troubles  into 
court.  The  guardian  appointed  by  him 
to  watch  his  crops  had  watched  their 
ripening  charms  till  his  soul  hankered 
after  them.  He  made  use  of  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night  to  do  some  nefarious 
reaping  on  his  own  account,  and  improved 
the  shining  hours  to  such  purpose  that  ere 
morning  dawned  he  had  cleared  more  than 
half  an  acre. 

It  is  not  all  crops,  however,  that  are 
worth  watching.  Little  is  ever  put  on  the 
land,  and  all  that  is  possible  is  taken  from 
it,  and  though  Nature  is  in  the  main  boun¬ 
tiful,  vet  there  are  limits  to  her  bounty, 
and  that  these  arc  occasionally  exceeded 
may  be  seen  by  the  miserably  poor  and 
scanty  crops  sometimes  met  with,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  the  story  of  the  Welshman, 


who,  when  the  day’s  work  was  over,  stuck 
in  a  peg  to  show  where  he  had  left  off 
mowing.  The  only  consolation  such  fields 
can  bring  to  their  owner  is  that  he  may 
sleep  in  his  bed  o’  nights  without  fear  of 
his  corn  being  stolen  while  he  sleeps. 

Emit  and  vegetable  shows  have  of  late 
years  been  instituted  in  many  parts  of 
India  with  the  view  of  stirring  up  the  na¬ 
tives  to  cultivate  improved  kinds  of  fruit, 
but  at  first  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to 
compete,  as  they  have  little  desire  for 
emulation.  They  grow  the  worst  kind  of 
orange — with  a  thick  white  rind  a  world 
too  wide  for  its  shrunk  and  stringy  body 
— and  the  poorest  kind  of  mulberry,  and 
the  most  insipid  kind  of  plantain,  for  the 
sole  but  all-sufficing  reason  that  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  grew  those  kinds. 
Theirs  is  conservatism  pure  and  simple, 
strong  and  enduring,  nntinged  by  the 
smallest  lump  of  the  disturbing  leaven  of 
liberalism.  They  look  upon  our  exertions 
to  improve  certain  fniits  with  a  kind  of 
contemptuous  surprise  mingled  with  goorl- 
tempered  toleration,  regaining  them — as 
they  do  all  the  other  fads  of  the  restless 
Pmglishman — as  curious  and  unaccount¬ 
able. 

There  is  something  in  their  old-world 
restful  immobility  that  is  undoubtedly  im¬ 
pressive.  It  has,  like  the  mysterious 
desert-statues  of  Egypt,  a  touch  of  that 
divine  attribute  unchangeableness — the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  ;  and 
to  our  bustling  restless  ever-changing  race 
it  contrasts  in  much  the  same  way  as  does 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  with  a  great  many- 
chimneyed,  busy,  smoke-belching  factory. 

IV'. 

Thk  natives  of  India  have  many  curious 
Ireliefs  and  superstitions,  some  of  which 
are  es.sentially  oriental  in  their  natirrc, 
others  common  to  many  nations  and  shared 
by  ourselves  only  a  few  centuries  ago. 

One  day  an  Pmglish  magistrate  was  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  a  Hindu  gentleman  who  was 
an  old  friend  of  his,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  happened  to  yawn  ;  to  his  astonishment 
up  jumped  the  Rajah  as  if  galvanized,  and 
began  furiously  snapping  his  fingers  in 
startling  proximity  to  his  face.  Observing 
his  visitor’s  look  of  unfeigned  surprise  he 
explained  that  this  was  done  to  scare  away 
the  devils  who  might  have  otherwise  seized 
the  opportunity  to  jump  down  his  throat. 
How  strange  it  seems  to  us,  this  practical 
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Itelief  in  devils,  and  fear  of  them,  com¬ 
bined  with  BO  insuitinglj  low  an  idea  of 
their  intelligence  and  power  !  I  once 
heard,  however,  an  odd  instance  of  the 
same  fear  and  vet  contempt  for  unseen 
powers  shown  by  an  English  lady  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century — a  Bishop's  wife, 
too  ! — who  was  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  if 
left  alone  in  the  bouse  would  whistle  as 
she  walked  through  the  passages  at  night 
in  order  that  the  gkottt  might  take  her  fur 
a  man. 

The  scriptural  belief  in  possession  by  a 
devil  is  held  to  this  day  by  the  natives  of 
India,  and  very  recently  a  case  came  be¬ 
fore  an  English  magistrate  in  Bengal  in 
which  a  Brahmin  was  charged  with  having 
caused  the  death  of  a  lad  by  bis  attempts 
to  exorcise  an  evil  spirit.  The  boy  had 
been  made  to  lie  on  his  back,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  parents  and  other  sympathizing 
relatives,  while  the  priest  danced  on  his 
chest,  calling  on  the  name  of  his  god,  O 
Baal,  hear  !”  Bnt  whether  the  god  was 
sleeping,  or  whether  the  devil  in  departing 
took  with  him  the  boy’s  own  spirit,  can¬ 
not  be  known.  The  boy  died,  and  the 
civil  surgeon,  knowing  nothing  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  exorcism,  reported  that  he  had  died 
from  injuries  caused  by  the  priest. 

Like  the  Russians  at  the  present  day, 
the  Hindus  think  it  brings  a  person  ill  luck 
to  be  openly  admired  or  praised,  and  if 
you  should  praise,  or  even  look  too  ad¬ 
miringly  at  a  child,  the  mother  will  hasti¬ 
ly  withdraw  it  from  notice,  and  either 
beat  it  or  say  something  disparaging  of  it 
in  order  to  counteract  your  ill-omened  ad¬ 
miration  and  avert  the  jealousy  of  the 
g.>da. 

The  belief  in  some  form  of  ordeal  for 
proving  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  ac¬ 
cused  person  is  another  of  the  traditions 
of  the  past  which  we  Westerns  have  out- 
giown  and  cast  aside,  but  which  still  forms 
part  of  the  practical  belief  of  the  people 
III  India.  Of  this  I  remember  an  instance 
occurring  within  luy  own  experience,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  robbery  having  been 
committed  in  my  house,  when  the  police 
summoned  the  whole  of  my  servants  to 
the  police  station  in  order  that  each  one 
might  separately  and  solemnly  be  put  to 
the  test.  It  was  a  droll  sight  to  see  the 
procession  setting  forth  on  this  mission, 
headed  by  the  magnificent  Kbansama  and 
the  imperious  bearer,  and  tailing  off 
through  minor  dignitaries  down  to  the  in- 
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differently  clothed  coolies  who  brought  up 
the  rear. 

The  ordeal  is  conducted  by  a  Mahom- 
medan  priest  who  mutters  certain  myste¬ 
rious  invocations  over  the  Kotan,  which 
is  then  pronounced  to  have  the  power  of 
pointing  out  the  guilty  person  by  opening 
miiacuiously  at  a  condemnatory  passage 
when  touched  by  him.  A  factor  in  this 
experiment,  doubtless  much,  even  if  un¬ 
consciously,  relied  upon  for  bringing  it  to 
a  successful  issue,  is  the  power  of  super¬ 
stitious  fear  over  the  conscience  of  the 
guilty  person.  To  most  natures  the  idea 
of  being  discovered  in  this  supernatural 
and  awful  manner  is  so  terrible  that  the 
culprit  rather  than  risk  it  will  make  volun¬ 
tary  confession,  and  so  deprecate  the 
heavier  anger  of  the  gods  reserved  for 
those  who  defy  them. 

On  this  occasion  the  KorAn  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  pointed  out  one  of  the  servants  as 
the  thief.  Whether  he  was  innocent,  as 
he  maintained,  or  merely  unimpression¬ 
able  and  bard  of  heart  as  we  had  much 
reason  for  believing,  1  cannot  say — but 
confess  he  would  nut,  and  living  as  we  do 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  could  not  be 
imprisoned  on  the  sole  testimony,  however 
conclusive,  of  the  Koran,  nor,  owing  to  the 
modem  prejudice  there  exists  against  ap¬ 
plying  tortuie,  could  he  l>c  made  to  con¬ 
fess.  The  conditions  which  made  trial  by 
ordeal  so  generally  successful  in  the  Ages 
of  Faith  ate  altogether  wanting  in  the 
present  sceptical  and  scrupulous  genera¬ 
tion. 

The  reproach  of  scepticism  cannot  how¬ 
ever  be  applied  to  the  Hindustanis.  Their 
powers  of  belief  are  childlike.  I  was  once 
taken  to  see  a  miraculous  spring  that  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  a  dry  and  barren 
spot,  and  was  bringing  in  much  wealth  to 
the  Fakir  who  had  appointed  himself  its 
guardian.  It  was  very  small — scarcely  to 
be  discerned  until  pointed  out — and  1  of 
little  faith  even  thought  in  secret  that  it 
could  be  produced  by  the  holy  man’s 
pouring  in  water  every  night.  But  small 
as  was  the  hole  he  sucked  theieout  no 
small  advantage,  for  the  people’s  faith  is 
large,  and  crowds  of  pious  persons  made 
pilgrimages  to  the  divinely  favored  spot. 

Curious  instances  might  be  collected 
from  the  records  of  Indian  law  courts  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  old  world  beliefs  of  the 
people,  which  are  brought  at  times  into 
such  strange  collision  with  the  legal  forms 
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of  procedure  enUbliBhed  by  our  modern 
lawyer*. 

A  man  was  once  being  tried  for  murder 
when  he  put  forward  a  plea  auch  aa  could 
only  bare  occurred  to  an  oriental  and  to  a 
believer  in  the  tranamigration  of  aoula. 
He  did  not  deny  having  killed  the  man — 
on  the  contrary  he  deacribed  in  detail  the 
particular*  of  the  murder — but  he  atated 
in  jiiatiiication  that  hi*  victim  and  he  had 
been  acquainted  in  a  previoua  state  of  ex¬ 
istence,  when  the  now  murdered  man  had 
murdered  him,  in  proof  of  which  he  showed 
a  great  seam  acrons  hi*  aide  which  had 
been  the  sword-cut  that  had  ended  his 
previous  existence.  He  further  said  that 
when  he  heard  he  was  again  to  be  sent 
into  this  world  be  entreated  his  Master  to 
excuse  him  from  coining,  a*  he  had  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  he  should  meet  hi*  mur¬ 
derer  and  that  harm  would  come  of  it.  All 
this  he  stated  in  perfect  earnestness  and 
simplicity  and  with  evident  conviction  of 
its  truth  and  force — a  conviction  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  those  in  court. 

Trial  by  jury  is  attended  with  peculiar 
ditKculliea  in  India,  an  instance  of  which 
I  remember  as  haring  occurred.  In  that 
case  also  a  man  was  on  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  another.  He  had  been  caught 
red-handed  and  there  was  no  possible  room 
for  doubt  in  the  matter.  The  murdered 
man  had  succumbed  almost  immediately 
to  his  wound,  living  only  long  enough, 
after  being  discovered,  to  ask  for  some 
water  to  drink.  Some  surprise  was  felt  at 
the  time  taken  by  the  jury  in  considering 
their  verdict,  but  when  at  length  they  re¬ 
turned  and  recorded  it  the  astonishment 
of  all  in  court  was  unbounded  when  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  Not  Ouilty. 

So  extraordinary  a  venlict  could  not 
pass  unchallenged,  and  the  Judge  in¬ 
quired  by  what  process  of  reasoning  they 
had  arrived  at  their  decision  :  if  the  ac¬ 
cused  bad  not  murdered  the  man,  who'had  ? 


“  Yonr  Lordship,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  injuries  were  not  the  cause  of  the 
man’s  death.  It  ha*  been  proved  that  be 
drank  water  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  drinking  the 
water  that  killed  him.” 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  ver¬ 
dict — the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  men  who  brought  it  in 
never  drank  anything  but  water  themselves 
— was  that  on  the  jury  was  a  high-caste 
Hrahmin,  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  l>eing 
party  to  taking  away  a  man’s  life  was  so 
abhorrent  that  no  earthly  persuasion  could 
have  induced  him  to  agree  to  a  verdict 
that  would  have  hnng  the  prisoner — and 
the  earnestness  of  his  horror  had  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  jury  so 
powerful  as  to  make  them  return  the  ver¬ 
dict  which  so  staggered  the  court. 

In  India  alone  can  be  seen  the  strange 
spectacle  of  such  different  phases  of  civil¬ 
ization  —the  civilization  of  Queen  Yashti 
and  the  civilization  of  Queen  Victoria — 
meeting  and  existing  side  by  side.  In 
most  countries  the  present  condition  of 
the  people  and  of  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  slow  outcome  of  centuries  of 
growth,  and  the  flower  and  the  fruit  can¬ 
not  be  seen  at  one  and  the  same  time — the 
child  has  not  been  expected  to  possess  at 
a  bound  the  experience  of  a  man.  But  in 
India  the  fussy  European  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  complicat¬ 
ed  and  artifleial  system  of  juries  and  coun¬ 
sel,  legal  precedents  and  legal  evidence, 
and  its  latest  theoretic  crazes  on  every 
matter  under  the  sun,  is  brought  into  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  a  people  who  know 
nothing  of  theories,  and  whose  habits  and 
beliefs  are  little,  if  in  any  degree,  changed 
from  what  they  were  in  days  of  Daniel. 

It  is  surely  small  wonder  that  the  con¬ 
trasts  resulting  from  so  unnatural  a  state 
of  things  should  be  often  as  pathetic  as 
they  are  strange.  —  Temple  Bar. 


ST.  GEORGE  AND_THE  DRAGON. 

It  is  characteristic,  perhaps,  of  English  •  over  the  body  of  his  supernatural  foe,  be- 
fceling,  that  the  patron  saint  of  England,  gan  life,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
alone  among  all  the  saints  of  the  Church,  not  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  but,  in  quite 
should  l>e  mounted  on  horseback.  Yet  another  sense  than  that  intended  by  Mrs. 
that  noble  equestrian  martyr,  who  still  ap-  Malaprop,  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of 
pears  in  all  his  panoply  upon  our  half-  the  Nile.  For  the  early  history  and  evo- 
crownt  and  our  sovereigns,  careering  gay  ly  lution  of  St  Geoi^,  indeed,  we  have  to 
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look  far  back  into  the  mists  of  ages,  and 
far  away  from  that  horse- loving  land 
where  the  mythical  and  redoubtable  saint 
now  tramples  so  fearlessly  on  the  still 
more  mythical  and  redoubtable  dragon. 

“  Once  upon  a  time,”  says  the  Mock 
Turtle  in  “  Alice,”  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  “  I  was  a  real  turtle.”  “  And  once 
upon  a  time,”  the  dragon  upon  whom  SL 
George  is  trampling  might  remark,  ”  I 
was  a  realistic  crocodile.”  Strange  as  it 
seems,  every  step  in  the  metamorphosis 
by  which  the  old  Egyptian  god  llorus  be¬ 
came  transformed  into  an  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tian  saint,  while  the  Egyptian  crocodile 
beneath  his  feet  became  simultaneously 
transfigured  into  his  vanquished  reptilian 
enemy,  has  now  been  worked  out  in  full 
by  historians  or  antiquaries  ;  and  the  holy 
man  whom  Gibbon  so  cruelly  accused  of 
being  a  fraudulent  pork -contractor  of  he¬ 
retical  views  bus  had  his  good  fame  vindi¬ 
cated  from  that  irreverent  charge  only  to 
l>e  identified  by  more  modern  criticism 
with  the  hawk-headed  heathen  deity  of 
some  forgotten  Nile  village  in  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs. 

To  get  down  to  the  very  first  founda¬ 
tions  of  St.  George  we  must  go  back  to 
the  earliest  religion  of  the  Egyptian  peo¬ 
ple,  which  consisted  of  an  equal  and  im¬ 
partial  admixture  of  totcmism  and  ances¬ 
tor-worship.  Now,  totems  have  become 
so  exceedingly  fashionable  of  late  years, 
through  the  assiduous  efforts  of  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Lang  and  others,  that  it  behooves 
every  pure  and  blameless  ratepayer,  at  the 
present  day,  however  naturally  averse  to 
such  abstruse  studies,  to  know  something 
about  them,  lest  he  should  blush  for  his 
ignorance  in  the  circles  of  esoteric  cul¬ 
ture  :  so  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
briefly  explaining  that  a  totem  is  an  animal 
or  plant — most  often  an  animal — which 
the  members  of  a  particular  clan  or  tril>e, 
alike  among  Bed  Indians,  early  Asiatic 
races,  and  Australian  black-fellows,  con¬ 
sider  themselves  bound  to  respect  and  ven- 
erate.  As  a  rule,  the  clan  is  called  by  the 
name  of  the  animal  it  adores,  being  known 
as  Crows  or  Jackals,  Wolves  or  Bears, 
Kangaroos  or  Wombats,  as  the  case  may 
be.  However,  every  member  of  the  Bear 
tribe  pays  the  greatest  deference  to  a  bear, 
wherever  found,  and  particularly  abstains 
from  eating  bear’s  flesh.  Every  Kangaroo 
worships  kangaroos,  and  would  far  sooner 
eat  his  fellow  creatures  of  the  Bear  or 
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Wombat  totem  than  indulge  in  kangaroo- 
meat,  which  would  be  considered  indeed 
as  rank  cannibalism.  The  totem  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  flesh  with  the  clan,  and  to 
harm  the  totem  is  to  do  evil,  as  it  were, 
to  the  embodied  clan-spirit. 

In  Egypt  totcmism  at  a  very  early  peri¬ 
od  formed  the  prevalent  cult  of  a  lar^c 
part  of  the  people.  In  later  days,  to  be 
sure,  as  creeds  grew  more  refined,  it  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  worship  of  animal-headed 
gods  :  of  Apis,  who  represented  the  orig¬ 
inal  sacred  bull  ;  of  Anubis,  who  recalled 
the  primitive  holy  jackal  ;  of  I’asht,  the 
cat-goddess,  and  Sekhet,  the  lion-god¬ 
dess  ;  and  of  Thoth,  the  recorder,  with 
the  ibis  head.  But  in  earlier  times,  w  hen 
religion  was  more  naive,  it  was  probably 
the  actual  animals  themselves  that  were 
considered  sacred  on  their  own  account ; 
and  til.  a  very  late  date  this  original  sanc¬ 
tity  continued  to  attach  to  the  holy  beasts 
and  birds,  as  the  immense  number  of 
mummied  hawks,  cats;  ibises,  and  bulls 
brought  to  light  in  every  excavation  among 
the  Nile-side  cemeteries  sufficiently  shows. 
Holy  hawks,  in  particular,  are  a  ]>erfect 
nuisance  to  tourists  in  L’pper  Egypt  ;  the 
fellaheen  seem  to  imagine  that  tvery  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Cook’s  personally  conducted 
parties  must  be  animated  with  but  one  in¬ 
satiable  desire  in  life,  the  passion  for  pos¬ 
sessing  a  perfect  necropolis  of  mummified 
and  malodorous  birds  of  prey. 

But  totcmism  is  a  creed  that  necessarily 
leads  at  times  to  slight  misunderstandings 
among  its  various  votaries.  As  each  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  had  its  own  special  totem  in 
early  times,  and  as  some  of  these  totems 
were  natural  enemies  one  of  the  other,  it 
followed  perforce  that  the  god  of  one  dis¬ 
trict  was  often  the  hereditary  foe  and  utter 
abomination  of  another.  When  all  your 
religious  feelings,  for  example,  are  centred 
upon  a  cat,  your  attitude  toward  dogs 
must  almost  necessarily  be  one  of  strong 
theological  prejudice.  People  who  rever¬ 
enced  the  ibis,  or  the  heron,  could  hardly 
fail  to  regard  with  bitter  aversion  the  kites 
and  kestrels  that  killed  and  ate  their  tribal 
god  ;  people  who  offered  up  prayers  to 
the  bat  or  the  asp  were  scarcely  likely  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  respect  the  jackal  or  the  owl  who 
waged  war  against  their  own  living  and 
multiple  deities.  Hence  it  arose  that  re¬ 
ligious  feuds  of  a  somewhat  exasperated 
character  often  existed  between  adjacent 
villages,  whose  gods  were  at  strife  one 
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with  the  other  ;  or  whose  deities,  ais  Juve- 
nsi  blutitl)'  puts  it,  ^rew  iu  their  own  gar¬ 
dens  for  otliers  to  devour.  Among  all 
these  feuds,  none  was  more  celebrated 
than  that  which  smouldered  on  ceaselessly 
between  the  worshippers  and  the  enemies 
of  the  divine  crocodile.  It  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  to  anybody  who  did 
not  regard  crocodiles  as  sacred  beings  the 
temptation  to  take  pot-shots  at  them  as 
they  basked  on  a  sandbank  in  the  muddy 
Nile  must  have  been  almost  irresistible. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  matter  of  historical  fact 
that  there  were  crocodile-worshipping  and 
cnamdile-hating  towns  all  along  the  river 
highway  ;  and  the  latter  fre<pieutly  be¬ 
haved  in  a  most  unfeeling  and  irreverent 
way  toward  the  deities  of  the  former. 
Party  spirit  sometimes  ran  so  high  on 
these  occasions  that,  if  wc  may  believe 
Juvenal,  a  late  but  well-informed  and 
travelled  authority,  pitched  battles  were 
fought  over  the  religious  ditferences,  and 
the  victors  went  so  far  in  their  pious  zeal 
as  to  kill  and  eat,  with  every  expression 
of  joy,  the  enemies  of  their  ancestral 
totem. 

The  district  of  the  Fayoum,  to  the  west 
of  Nile,  was  one  of  those  where  the  sacred 
reptile  was  most  particularly  venerated  : 
for  in  early  times  crocodiles,  whose  con¬ 
templative  noses  are  now  seldom  seen  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  water  below  the  First 
Cataract,  were  common  objects  of  the 
country  all  along  the  great  river,  and  are 
represented  in  such  mural  paintings  as 
those  on  the  well-known  tomb  of  Tih  at 
Sakkara  as  swarming  in  the  backw-aters 
about  .Memphis  itself,  almost  as  far  north 
as  the  modern  town  of  Cairo.  The  scaly 
beast  was  so  holy  an  object  in  the  old 
Fayoum,  indeed,  that  be  gave  his  name  to 
the  noote  or  district,  and  to  the  city  of 
Crocodilopolis  :  while  the  famous  Laby¬ 
rinth,  that  wonder  of  the  world,  which 
Herodotus  regarded  as  even  a  more  gigan¬ 
tic  piece  of  work  than  the  Pyramids  them¬ 
selves,  contained  as  its  main  title  to  sanc¬ 
tity  the  magniticent  tombs  of  the  sacred 
inummitied  reptiles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adjacent  province  of  lleracleopolis  was 
“  death  on  crocodiles,”  as  an  American 
arclueologist  irreverently  phrases  it  ;  and 
it  was  the  hatred  of  the  lleracleopolitans 
for  the  unmannerly  god  of  their  next- 
door  neighbors  that  led  at  last  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Labyrinth  itself,  of  which 
hardly  any  remains  now  exist  in  a  recog¬ 


nizable  condition.  Xor  were  these  strained 
relations  without  a  due  cause  :  for  the 
sacred  animal  of  lletacleopolis  happened 
to  be  the  ichneumon  ;  and,  as  the  ichneu¬ 
mon  ekes  out  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
stealing  and  eating  the  crocodile’s  eggs,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  diplomatic  diffi¬ 
culties  should  occasionally  arise  between 
the  devotees  of  the  eater  and  the  partisans 
of  the  eaten. 

The  people  of  Tentyris,  the  modern 
Dcnderah,  where  you  land  for  the  great 
Ptolemaic  temple,  were  also  professed 
enemies  of  the  crocodile,  which  was  the 
ancestral  god  of  their  rivals  at  Omlmo. 
They  figured  as  professional  crocodile- 
killers,  and  in  later  days  gave  exhibitions 
at  Rome  of  the  courage  and  skill  with 
which  they  dragged  from  the  water  their 
hereditary  enemy.  Naturally  such  dis¬ 
plays  were  little  to  the  taste  of  those  pious 
souls  in  other  places  who  excavated  the 
crocodile  mummy-pits  of  Maabdeh,  and 
filled  them  with  the  dried  and  perfumed 
remains  of  innumerable  defunct  reptilian 
deities.  Nor  could  the  crocodiles  them¬ 
selves  have  enjoyed  these  brusque  geo¬ 
graphical  variations  of  popularity.  It  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  rough  upon  a  con¬ 
templative  reptile,  with  a  fine  sense  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  to  be  treated  with  divine  honors  in 
one  village,  and  chivied  for  his  life  by  a 
roaring  and  bloodthirsty  mob  in  the  next. 

This  native  antagonism  between  the 
various  gods  of  various  Nile-side  regions 
made  the  construction  of  a  national  Egyp¬ 
tian  pantheon,  it  may  readily  be  believed, 
a  matter  of  some  delicacy  and  difiiculty  of 
adjustment.  How  to  include  in  the  com¬ 
mon  mythology  the  crocodile  himself  and 
the  crocodile’s  deadliest  foe  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  constructive  religion  that  tasked  all 
the  most  abstruse  resources  of  the  priestly 
intellect.  Still,  in  the  end,  the  thing  got 
done  somehow.  After  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  with  all  their  nomes,  were  firmly 
united  under  a  single,  strong,  centralized 
government,  a  sort  of  nuxlus  xivendi  was 
established  at  last  between  the  hostile  local 
gods  of  the  different  villages,  and  a  few 
of  those  belonging  to  the  largest  towns  or 
most  prominent  families  were  elevated 
into  the  front  rank  in  the  national  Wal- 
halla  as  first-class  deities.  Among  them, 
three  of  the  most  famous  were  those  Up¬ 
per  Egyptian  gods  of  the  mystic  triad — 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  the  boy  Horns. 

Who  or  what  llorus  was  precisely  in 
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hiH  very  eailie^t  beginnings  it  is  happily 
no  part  of  niy  present  task  to  decide  off¬ 
hand.  Heaven  forbid  that  1  should  so 
trench  on  the  private  preserves  and  happy 
bunting  grounds  of  the  orthodox  i^yptol- 
ogists,  each  of  whom  is  prepared  to  write 
a  long  and  mystical  volume  on  the  origin, 
development,  and  interpretation  of  the 
Horus-rayth.  He  may,  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  have  been  the  rising  aun, 
the  god  of  light,  the  avenger  of  Osiris  in 
his  battle  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  or 
he  may  only  have  been  the  heir^general 
and  later  representative  of  some  early 
hawk-totem,  worshipped  in  primitive  times 
by  the  good  folk  of  Abydus,  his  sacred 
city.  It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose 
that  he  is  often  represented  with  a  hawk’s 
head,  and  that  lie  frequently  stands  upon 
a  vanquished  crocodile,  the  first  rough 
draft  or  rudimentary  form  of  the  meditcval 
dragon. 

In  most  of  the  pretty  little  bronze  fig¬ 
ures  of  llorus  that  adorn  the  cabinets  of 
the  Boulak  Museum  at  Cairo  the  god 
merely  poises  himself  solidly  u{>on  a  squat, 
flat  crocodile,  which  lies  still  under  his 
feet,  and  appears  to  accept  its  fate  in  very 
good  part,  with  true  reptilian  apathy. 
But  in  certain  other  statuettes  of  a  more 
vigorous  type  the  character  of  the  sculp¬ 
ture  approaches  the  modern  conception  of 
8t.  George,  both  in  the  triumphant  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  god  and  the  recalcitrant  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  conquered  beast  ;  and  there  is 
one  little  group  in  the  Louvre  to  which 
M.  Clermond-Ganneau  has  called  particu¬ 
lar  attention,  which  at  once  gives  us  the 
clew  to  the  origin  of  the  rnedia'val  cham¬ 
pion  saint.  It  is  a  bas-relief  sculptured 
in  Egypt  in  the  late  Roman  period,  and  it 
represents  the  hawk-headed  god  in  full 
annor  on  horseback,  in  the  act  of  killing 
a  very  respectable  and  develojred  dragon 
of  most  properly  draconian  ferocity  and 
vigor.  Had  the  bead  been  wanting,  in 
fact,  the  Egyptian  deity  would  unhesita¬ 
tingly  have  been  taken  by  all  observers  for 
an  early  representation  of  the  Christian 
saint. 

When  Christianity  first  began  to  spread 
in  the  East,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Ori¬ 
ental  peoples  often  eagerly  adapted  sym¬ 
bols  or  emblems  of  their  familiar  religion 
to  the  ideas  and  mysteries  of  the  new  and 
purer  faith.  Thus  the  Tau,  or  cruT  an- 
»atn,  that  odd  handle-bearing  symbol, 
which  Egyptian  deities  held  in  their  hands 


as  a  mark  of  their  divine  nature,  got  curi¬ 
ously  mixed  up  in  early  Coptic  monuments 
with  the  Christian  cross  ;  and  the  figures 
of  the  saints  were  readily  adapted  to  the 
pro-existing  types  of  heathen  gods  or  god¬ 
desses,  as  one  can  clearly  see  in  the  Ghizeh 
collection.  Each  town  or  district  dining 
this  transitional  pel  iod  was  likely  to  chouse 
for  its  special  patron  the  Christian  martyr 
or  virgin  who  most  nearly  approached  its 
own  earlier  local  god  in  character  or  attri¬ 
butes.  The  transition  in  this  way  became 
less  abrupt  and  staitling  ;  the  people 
would  worship  the  new  saints  at  the  old- 
accustomed  shrines,  and  under  the  guise 
of  images  that  closely  recalled  their  an¬ 
tique  deities.  In  Egypt  this  feeling  was 
even  stronger  than  elsewhere,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  eminently  conserva¬ 
tive  character  of  the  Egyptian  mind,  and' 
indeed  for  some  centuries  the  Christianity 
of  the  Nile  valley  was  little  more  than  a 
veiled  heathenism,  with  the  old  gods  wor¬ 
shipped  under  new  names,  though  still 
almost  identical  in  form  and  featiiie. 

Now,  during  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods  llorus  had  long  grown  to  be  al¬ 
most  the  most  conspicuous  god  of  the 
popular  pantheon,  and  it  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  Egyptian  people  should 
choose  for  their  patron  saint  under  the 
new  creed  a  sort  of  Christiani7e<i  and 
etherialized  version  of  their  hawk-headed 
deity.  They  found  in  St.  George — that 
mystic  Cappadocian  St,  George — the  veiy 
saint  they  wanted  ;  a  saint  dim.  obscure, 
characteristically  mysterious  ;  a  conqueror 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  a  victorious 
dragon-hunter  ;  a  mere  ancient  god,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  holy  water,  but  still  retain¬ 
ing  in  his  white  horse,  green  dragon,  and 
other  quaint  accessories  the  later  fashion¬ 
able  emblems  of  the  old  divine  Egyptian 
crocodile-tamer. 

Who  the  real  historical  St.  George  was, 
or  whether  even  there  was  ever  a  live  St. 
(ieorge  at  all,  is  one  of  those  mmit  ques¬ 
tions  of  hagiology  on  which  it  ill  becomes 
the  general  anthropological  inijiiirer  to 
have  any  opinion  of  any  sort  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  correct 
belief  upon  the  subject  is  that  the  oiiginnl 
Georgios  was  a  Cappadocian  saint  and  mar¬ 
tyr,  who  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Empire, 
and  who  was  massacred  fur  his  faith  in  the 
last  heathen  persecution  under  Diocletian. 
However  that  may  l>e,  the  cult  of  (reorgios 
spread  rapidly  in  the  EasL  He  suited  ex- 
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activ  the  Oriental  mind.  To  put  it  briefly, 
he  was  an  allegorical  saint,  and  the  mystic 
East  always  loves  allegory.  So,  in  the 
first  flush  of  the  new  Imperial  faith,  Con¬ 
stantine  built  a  church  in  his  honor  at 
Hyzantinin,  the  parent  church  of  all  those 
San  Giorgios  and  St.  Georges  which  still 
abound  throughout  the  whole  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  Thence  St.  George  spread  by  de¬ 
grees  to  till  parts  of  the  world,  though  his 
vogue  was  greatest  at  first — and  indeed 
always— in  the  Greek  or  Greek-speaking 
provinces  of  the  Christianized  empire. 

It  was  in  Kgvpt  itself,  no  doubt,  that 
the  allegory  of  St.  Gconre  first  took  defi¬ 
nite  shape.  “  The  warrior  saint,  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  dragon,”  as  Miss  Yonge  puts 
it,  ‘‘  and  delivering  the  oppressed 
Church,”  was  quite  in  the  very  best  style 
of  Egyptian  allegory  and  Egyptian  mysti¬ 
cism.  The  personification  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  in  the  old  serpent  of  the  Nile 
reproduced  in  full  the  local  tone  of  thought. 
During  those  early  ages  of  half-heathen 
tinusticism,  while  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  faith  of  Osiris  lired  on  in  stiange  con¬ 
fusion  aide  by  side,  St.  George  gradually 
took  the  place  of  Ilonis,  ns  St.  Theodore 
seems  also  to  have  done  in  the  curious  im¬ 
age  trampling  on  a  crocodile  which  bal¬ 
ances  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  on  the  Piaz- 
zetta  at  Venice.  Gibbon  indeed  has  tried 
to  show,  with  some  acerbity  of  tone,  that 
St.  George  was  (rriginally  an  Arian  saint, 
and  that  the  dragon  whom  he  successfully 
resisted  was  indeed  no  other  than  the  or¬ 
thodox  Athanasius,  the  pillar  of  faith  in 
Alexandria.  Put  in  Gibbon's  time  the 
real  connection  of  ideas  between  the  an¬ 
cient  and  moilern  creeds  was  but  little  un¬ 
derstood,  and  a  certain  personal  bias  in 
favor  of  believing  any  evil  of  any  saint 
whatsoever  most  pnibably  misled  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  ‘‘  old,  familiar  Decline  and 
Fall,”  as  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  affectionately 
called  it,  into  unjust  aspersions  on  the 
character  of  the  Cappadocian  martyr.  It 
was  his  resemblance  to  Ilorus  rather  than 
his  resistance  to  Athanasius  that  seized 
and  impressed  the  Ecyptian  fancy.  Or 
rather,  may  we  not  hold  that  George  him¬ 
self  was  but  a  Christianized  form  of 
Ilorus  in  person,  and  that  the  dragon  on 
which  he  tramples  was  the  ecclesiastical 
and  allegorical  counterpart  of  the  subdued 
crocodile  ! 

To  this  very  day  St.  George  is  still  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Coptic  Church  in 


Egypt.  That  is  natural  enough.  Tlie 
descendants  of  Horus-worship(>ers  would 
stick  by  preference  to  the  Christianized 
llonis-saint.  But  how  on  earth  did  he 
come  to  be  also  the  patron  saint  of  far 
Western  Britain  ?  “  It  is  difficnit,”  says 

Mr,  Loftie,  ‘‘  to  persuade  a  Copt  Chris- 
tian'that  his  guardian  saint,  with  the  same 
white  horse,  green  dragon,  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories,  bolds  a  similar  tutelary  post  in 
England.  The  most  credulous  as  well  as 
the  roost  reasonable  Copt  immediately  re¬ 
jects  this  statement  as  a  glaring  impossi¬ 
bility  ;  and  the  question,  ‘  What  can  our 
St.  George  have  to  do  with  England  V 
might  perplex  the  most  plausible  or  the 
most  pious  of  the  Crusaders.  ” 

Nevertheless  there  i»  a  connection,  and 
it  was  the  Crusaders  themselves  to  whom 
we  owe  it.  During  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  St.  George  remained  an  essentially 
Eastern  and  Greek  saint,  who  never,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  made  any  excursions  westward  into 
the  uncertain  domains  of  Latin  Christen¬ 
dom.  I  have  nowhere  met  with  him  in 
early  Western  literature  or  Church  dedi¬ 
cations.  But  all  over  Greece  and  the 
Levant  the  equestrian  martyr  was  a  prime 
favorite,  and  Venice,  when  she  stole  the 
body  of  St.  Mark  from  the  monks  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  completed  her  theft  by  borrowing 
San  Giorgio  as  her  second  patron  saint 
from  Corfu  and  her  other  Ionian  posses¬ 
sions.  When  the  Crusaders  went  east  to 
fight  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  against  the 
dragon  of  Islam  they  found  St.  George  in 
full  possession  of  the  field  ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  those  mailed  and  horse-loving 
knights  chose  the  warrior  saint  for  their 
especial  veneration.  He  was  the  sort  of 
holy  man  a  Crusader  could  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  and  sympathize  with.  Their 
fancy  beheld  him  sometimes  in  the  thick 
of  the  fray,  heading  their  forces  on  his 
fiery  white  horse,  as  Santiago  had  headed 
the  Galician  army  in  its  onslaught  against 
the  Paynim  Moors  of  Granada.  From 
that  time  forth  St.  George’s  fortune  as  a 
patron  saint  was  fairly  made.  Burgundy 
and  Aquitaine  were  the  first  to  adopt  him 
as  the  model  of  chivalry  ;  and  when  Rich¬ 
ard  C<eur  de  Lion,  the  son  of  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  went  crusading  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  he  left  his  island  realm  under  St. 
George’s  protection,  as  it  has  ever  since 
remained,  in  spite  of  Protestants  or  Puri¬ 
tans.  ‘*  St.  George  for  merry  England  !” 
was  the  medieval  battle-cry  that  tang  with 
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such  effect  upon  a  thousand  Kelds,  and  in 
the  legend  of  the  Seven  Cliainpions  of 
Christendom  St.  George  was  chooeu  as  the 
special  representative  of  the  English  nation 
in  its  ecclesiastical  capacity. 

Ueing  himself  a  mighty  horseman,  tlie 
warrior  saint  naturally  developed  into  the 
great  patron  of  British  and  foreign  knight¬ 
hood.  “  In  the  name  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  I  dub  thee  knight,”  was  the 
common  formulary  of  investiture  through¬ 
out  half  Europe  ;  and,  as  Miss  Yonge 
justly  remarks,  no  srunt  in  the  calendar 
had  half  so  many  orders  of  chivalry  insti¬ 
tuted  in  hie  honor  as  the  unknown  Cappa¬ 
docian,  who  by  gradual  steps  had  usurped 
the  outer  signs  and  prerogatives  of  Horns, 
superannuated.  Even  in  our  own  day  St. 
George  remains  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Order  of  tlie  Garter,  and  St.  George’s 
Chapel  at  Windsor  recalls  the  ancient  con¬ 
nection  alike  by  its  name,  its  banners,  and 
its  knightly  stalls.  For  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  (out  of  special  compliment, 
1  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Malta 
and  the  Ionian  Islands)  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  combines  in  one 
breath  both  the  fighting  saints,  each  of 
them  victors  over  his  own  particular  dra¬ 
gon,  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  From  tlie 
most  noble  of  these  two  bodies,  the 
“  George  and  Garter’’  has  become  a  com¬ 
mon  sign  for  village  inns,  and  a  standing 
subject  for  the  local  painter’s  imaginative 
efforts.  To  such  base  uses  do  we  come 
at  last  !  liorus  and  the  Crocodile  end 
their  days  finally  as  sprawling  antagonists 
on  the  daubed  signboard  or  the  “  George” 
at  Little  Peddlington  or  Giggleswick  Epis- 
copi. 

Strange  to  say,  though  St.  George  was 
the  patron  saint  of  England  from  the  Cru¬ 
sades  onward,  George  was  never  a  favorite 
(/hristian  name  in  our  island  till  a  very 
recent  period,  and  had  hardly  a  represent¬ 
ative  in  the  royal  family  who  built  St. 
George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor  till  an  elector 
of  Hanover  brought  it  over,  as  it  were,  by 
accident,  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  just  once  a  C^orge  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  to  up¬ 
hold  the  dignity  of  the  great  English  saint ; 
but,  as  he  got  drowned,  according  to  pop¬ 
ular  belief,  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  whatever 
that  may  be,  the  experiment  was  hardly 
of  a  kind  to  provoke  imitation,  and  the 
Georges  retired  thenceforth  into  the  ob- 
Bcurity  of  private  life,  till  ”  the  glorious 
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House  of  Hanover  and  Protestant  succes¬ 
sion”  once  more  dragged  them  forth  into 
the  fierce  light  that,  according  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  poet  of  their  dynasty,  beats  upon  a 
throne.  Up  till  1 700  Georges  were  almost 
unknown  in  our  parish  registers ;  after 
that  date,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Faith's 
Defender,  they  began  to  appear  in  shoals, 
side  by  side  with  the  Augustuses,  Freder¬ 
icks,  Charlottes,  and  Sophias  whom  the 
new  royal  family  made  so  popular  with 
our  essentially  snobbish  British  parents — 
a  tendency  that  culminated  at  last  in  the 
famous  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs,  the  apotheosis,  as  it  were,  of  fash- 
ionable  and  loyal  Georgian  nomenclature. 

The  comparatively  modern  vogue  of 
George  as  an  Pmglish  Christian  name, 
however,  is  well  marked  in  the  absence  of 
any  common  patronymic  surname  derived 
from  it  or  its  abbreviations.  True  old 
English  personal  names  of  mediaeval  date, 
like  John  and  William,  yield  us  innumer¬ 
able  surnames  in  general  use — such  as 
Johnson  and  Williamson,  Jackson  and 
Wilson,  Jones  and  Williams,  Jenkins  and 
Wilkins,  Jenkinson  and  Wilkinson,  all 
formed  on  certain  known  and  regular  an¬ 
alogies.  But  we  liave  no  Gcorgesons,  no 
Geordiesons,*  no  Georgekinses,  .  no 
Georgekinsons  ;  and  even  Judson,  which 
has  been  claimed  by  some  authors  as  due 
to  a  diminutive  of  (ieorge.  is  really  the 
offspring  of  the  mediu.‘val  Judde  (a  name 
mentioned  by  Gower),  whose  alternative 
forms  we  get  in  our  Judds  and  Judkinses. 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Henry  George  shows  us 
that  George  as  a  surname  is  a  genuine 
reality  ;  but  then,  names  like  his,  or  that 
of  Mr.  Henry  Kichard,  or  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry,  are  really  Celtic — mostly  Welsh 
or  Cornish — and  of  very  late  historical 
origin.  The  Richardsons,  Dicksons,  Hen¬ 
dersons,  and  Harrisons  bear  the  true  old 
English  forms  of  the  patronymic  ;  when¬ 
ever,  as  in  these  other  instances,  the  Chiis- 
tian  name  stands  alone  as  a  suiname,  with¬ 
out  the  sign  of  the  po.ssessive  case  or  the 
addition  of  the  significant  word  ton,  it  is 
always  of  recent  Cymric  adoption.  1  need 
hardly  add  that  the  made  up  name  of  Fitz- 
George,  in  spite  of  its  affectation  of  Nor¬ 
man  antiquity,  is  an  equally  recent  coinage 
to  cover  a  special  instance.  As  a  whole, 
St.  (George,  with  all  his  natural  advantages 
as  patron  saint  to  the  Kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  left  but  a  shallow  maik  upon 
our  English  nomenclature,  not  to  cumpare 
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with  those  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  or 
even  poor  little  sturdy  St.  David.  The 
Georgias  and  Georgetowns  all  belong  to 
the  very  latest  age  of  British  local  nomen¬ 
clature. 

Finally,  I  do  not  mean  dogmatically  to 
assert  that  every  St.  George  everywhere 
can  be  ultimately  traced  back,  by  direct 
descent,  to  llorus  and  the  Crocodile. 
There  are  so  many  local  gods  all  the  world 
over  who  tight  successfully  with  dragons 
or  serpents,  from  Apollo  and  the  Python 
downward,  that  various  causes  may  in 
vaiious  places  have  had  special  effects  in 
ensuring  the  vogue  of  the  warrior  saint. 
In  certain  instances,  for  example,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  dedications  to  St. 
George  cover  a  Christianization  of  the 
same  dragon-conquering  Celtic  deity  who 
elsewhere  receives  baptism  under  the  guise 
of  St.  Michael,  and  to  whom  all  airy  sites 
and  high  mountain-peak  chapels  are  apt 
to  be  consecrated.  In  Greece,  once  more, 
there  is  actually  a  “  Drunken  St.  George,” 
before  the  platform  of  whose  church,  as 
Mr.  Bent  has  told  us,  a  wild  orgy  of  in- 
toxicatipn  takes  place  once  a  year,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  priests,  on  the  day  after 
the  wine-pressing  ;  and  this  most  disrepu¬ 
table  member  of  the  Ea.stern  calendar  can 
hardly  be  any  other  than  the  modern  rep¬ 
resentative  of  our  abandoned  old  Hellenic 
friend  Dionysus,  turned  by  a  verbal  juggle 
from  a  wicked  heathen  to  an  equally 
wicked  Christian.  Elsewhere,  too,  there 
are  legends  about  St.  George  which  seem 
to  show  him  as  more  or  less  related  in 


local  imagination  to  the  Scandinavian  Odin, 
the  Teutonic  Woden,  and  the  mystic  Wild 
Huntsman  of  mediaeval  fancy.  But  as  a 
whole,  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  con¬ 
nection  of  St.  Georj^e  with  Egypt,  and  the 
slow  course  of  his  gradual  westward  diffu¬ 
sion  through  Alexandria,  Venice,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  the  Crusaders,  I  think  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt,  in  view  of  the 
facts  here  detailed,  that  the  saint  himself 
in  his  central  features  reproduces  the 
hawk-headed  gi>d  of  the  Nile  valley,  while 
.the  dragon  is  but  an  elongated  and  mythi¬ 
cal  form  of  the  vanquished  crocodile  upon 
which  llorus  tramples.  And,  if  anybody 
wishes  to  know  how  much  Egyptian  mysti¬ 
cism  still  clings  unsusi>ected  to  the  familiar 
image  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  on 
the  obverse  of  our  every-day  metallic  cur¬ 
rency,  he  has  only  to  transmute,  by  a 
well-known  alchemistic  process,  a  few 
half-crowns  at  any  bookseller’s  into  the 
alternative  form  of  Mr.  Hargrave  Jen¬ 
nings’s  weird  and  fantastic  treatise  on  the 
Kosicrucians  ;  and  there  he  may  read,  in 
the  very  profound  and  absurd  chapter  on 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  more  astonishing 
nonsense  about  this  simple  subject  than  1 
should  care  to  transorilie  in  black  and 
white  on  the  blushing  face  of  ray  innocent 
foolscap.  For  whenever  Egypt  has  had  a 
hand  in  anything  it  seems  somehow  to 
breed  a  sort  of  mystical  madness,  of  its 
own  mere  motion,  from  Piazzi  Smyth  on 
the  Great  Pyramid  to  the  myth  of  <.>siiis 
or  the  legend  of  Horus-St.  George  and  the 
Crocodile-dragon.  —  Cornhill  MatjaziM. 
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I. 

What  I  like  best  about  here — what 
seem  most  to  speak,  and  not  merely  to  be 
— are  the  little  valleys  between  the  hills — 
faintly  greened  in  patches  with  grass  and 
dwarf  palm,  or  gray  with  withered  thistles 
— of  dried  mud,  bare  and  crevassed  and 
wrinkled  with  rain  courses  like  Btirne 
Jones’  ;  the  little  gardens,  with  reed  and 
geranium  hedges,  and  orange  trees  by  the 
shallow  brooks.  They  look,  these  little 
oases,  in  the  grayish  (lurple  country,  with 
the  something  tuv-like  in  their  brilliant 


oranges,  like  the  Paradise  dreamed  of  by 
some  modest  little  anchorite  ;  and  these 
Moors,  ploughing  on  the  hill-aide,  look  like 
white  Benedictines  in  some  old  fresco. 
These  little  gardens  make  one  think  of 
some  allegorical  orchard  in  a  media-val 
poem — places  to  which  the  constant  lover 
gets  at  last,  after  much  scrambling  up 
stony  roads,  and  tearing  amid  brambles. 
They  are  so  tiny,  with  their  tiny  orange 
trees  ;  and  the  undulations  of  grayish 
brown  dried  mud  seem  so  endless. 

I  like  them  best,  these  distant  glimpses, 
toward  sunset  I  am  tired  of  the  lanes  of 
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bamboo  and  cactua,  of  everything  near  the 
town.  These  hills,  monotonous  and  dreary 
as  any  sandy  plains,  seem  to  speak  to  one 
as  they  turn  faintly  purple  and  raei^e  tow¬ 
ard  the  distant  blue  mountain  ranges  ; 
they  seem  to  tell  of  something  in  common 
with  other  countries,  of  places  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  other  paradises  than  that  of 
Mahomet. 

IL 

Yesterday  our  first  visit  w’as  to  a  Moor¬ 
ish  woman,  Hasan’s  wife.  You  go  up  a 
precipitous  flight  of  steps  into  a  tiny  tiled 
yard,  the  arches  on  whose  further  side  are 
hung  with  chintz  curtains,  behind  which 
one  feels  the  movement  of  in(|nisitive  peo¬ 
ple.  Here  we  are  met  by  Hasan’s  wife, 
a  tail  pale  woman  with  stately  manners, 
her  voluminous  clothes  giving  at  first  the 
impression  of  a  large  moth  or  heavy-winged 
bii^.  She  leads  us  into  the  Irest  room, 
separated  from  the  little  court  by  a  raised 
curtain,  and  makes  ns  sit  on  a  new  carpet, 
spread  over  another  carpet  which  goes 
from  end  to  end.  All  round  are  shelves 
and  hooks  with  the  ornaments  and  valu¬ 
ables  of  the  establishment  ;  a  kitchen 
clock,  a  twopenny  vase  with  Italian  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers,  a  musical  box,  Hasan’s  pis¬ 
tols  and  guns,  and  the  magnificent  gold 
and  velvet  sheathed  sabre  given  him  by  the 
Sultan  ;  most  conspicuous  of  all,  one  of 
those  colored  looking-glass  balls  which 
you  find  hung  in  Italian  gardens  and  res¬ 
taurants.  Hasan  brings  a  tray  and  sets  it 
on  the  ground,  and  begins  making  tea, 
the  water  Iroiling  in  a  samovar  in  the  yard. 
Meanwhile’  we  ask  to  see  the  children  : 
two  tiny  trots,  Mustapha  with  a  shaven 
crown,  fez,  and  gorgeous  dressing-gown 
of  blue  and  pink,  and  white  flowered  silk  ; 
and  Aled,  who  with  his  curls  still  uncut 
looks  like  a  little  eirl.  Mustapha  is  six, 
goes  to  school,  and  is  comparatively  grave, 
except  when,  having  eaten  our  chocolates, 
he  tries  to  snatch  Aled’s  Itox.  Then  a 
tiny  baby  is  produced,  which  his  mother 
sits  holding  on  her  knees.  Of  course  the 
conversation,  translated  by  Hasan,  runs  on 
the  children,  while  we  are  given  cups  of 
very  hot,  very  sweet,  very  strong  green 
tea,  boiled  with  mint,  and  an  immense  pile 
of  European  cakes.  Hasan’s  wife  sits  op- 
pos  to  us  on  the  ground,  staring  rather 
vacantly,  white  a  musical  box  plays  mo¬ 
notonously.  She  answers  some  of  our 
questions,  but,  although  not  showing  the 
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smallest  shyness,  asks  only  one  question 
the  whole  time.  How  many  children  have 
we  got  f  I  sit  and  stare,  rather  less 
avowedly,  at  her.  She  is  dressed  in  a 
most  complicated  and  baifling  arrangement 
of  superposed  trousers  and  caftan,  all  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  embroidered  muslin,  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  transparent  gauzes, 
tight  round  the  hips  but  enormously  bulkv 
in  the  sleeves,  and  in  its  stiffness  almost 
precluding  all  movement ;  her  head,  also, 
is  covered  with  two  embroidered  kerchiefs, 
one  of  which  covers  her  forehead  like  a 
nun’s  veil.  Madame  Hasan  is  a  very 
handsome  woman,  or  rather  has  been. 
Her  features  are  beautifully  aquiline,  and 
the  dark  paint  under  her  huge  dark  eyes 
makes  her  skin  appear  of  an  even  whiter 
whiteness  than  it  really  is  :  creamy,  deli¬ 
cate  ;  but  it  is  the  skin  of  a  woman  no 
longer  young.  We  conjecture  her  to  be 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  (making  due 
allowance  for  a  southern  climate),  hut  she 
afterward  turns  out  to  l»e  twenty  or  twenty- 
one.  I  sit  and  look  at — I  cannot  say 
watch,  since  there  is  no  movement — Ma¬ 
dame  Hasan,  who,  with  her  while  face, 
huge  and  painted  eyes,  her  stiff  attitude 
in  her  wide,  stiff  embroideries  of  a  shim¬ 
mer  of  various  colors,  strikes  me  at  first 
as  one  of  those  life-size  wax  Madonnas  in 
Spanish  churches,  when  they  have  on 
their  best  silk  and  lace  frock  and  veil  in 
drought  or  cholera  time  :  if  yon  stuck 
daggers  in  her  heart  she  would  not  wince. 
Then,  by  the  side  of  this  thought  arises 
the  remembrance  of  that  procession  of 
mosaic  virgins,  jewelled  and  embroidered 
and  veiled,  who  carry  their  Heavenly 
crowns  and  palms  along  the  nave  of  the 
liavenna  church  ;  of  the  ladies  with  their 
pale  cheeks  and  huge  khol’d  eyes  at  St. 
Vitale,  and,  among  them,  of  the  Empress 
Theodora  herself,  prim,  solemn  and, 
withal,  vaguely  meretricious — something 
between  a  nun  and  a  nautch  girl.  This 
definition  returned  to  my  mind  when,  this 
morning,  (he  rich  Benani  showed  us  on 
his  terrace  the  loopholes,  narrow  within, 
wide  without,  which  enable  his  ladies  to 
look  out  unseen  ;  I  felt  inclined  to  exclaim 
“  But  this  is  a  convent  !”  Still  more  so 
when  Hasan  related  to  me  the  history  of 
his  three  marriages,  and  descanted  on  the 
perfection  of  his  present  wife.  The  first, 
he  said,  was  his  cousin  :  he  Imught  her 
beautiful  clothes  and  furniture  ;  but,  after 
some  time,  she  gave  him  words.  In- 
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stantly  he  sent  her  back,  with  all  he  bad 
);iven  her,  and  took  another  wife,  reinarka 
that  she  had  given  him  three  girls,  dead, 
and  a  boy  who  still  survives.  The  second 
wife  went  all  right  till  one  day  she  took  it 
into  her  head  to  go  to  the  vapor  bath  with¬ 
out  his  permission.  “  Who  gave  you 
leave  to  go  to  the  vapor  bath  without 
me  ?”  he  asked.  “  1  don’t  require  any. 
body’s  leave,”  answered  she.  And  im¬ 
mediately,”  he  added,  with  that  energetic 
downward  pointing  gesture,  ”  1  sent  her 
home  with  all  the  things  I  had  ever  given 
her.” 

As  regards  the  present  wife,  he  was 
quite  delighted  with  her  ;  she  made  all 
the  children’s  clothes  and  her  own,  she 
could  sew  with  the  machine,  she  cooked, 
sho  never  required  to  buy  a  bottle  of  orange 
or  rose  water,  so  excellently  did  she  pre¬ 
pare  it  herself — almve  all,  she  never  wanted 
to  go  out  !  ‘‘  Never  once,”  he  said, 

”  has  she  asked  leave  to  go  out — not  from 
one  year’s  end  to  another  !  never  wants  to 
leave  the  house  or  to  see  any  one — never 
even  crosses  the  street.  Ah,”  he  said, 
”  she  i«  a  woman  of  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  !” 

All  this  decorum,  this  never  showing  of 
women,  never  mentioning  them,  this  al¬ 
most  religious  attitude  of  silence  concern¬ 
ing  them,  is  in  reality  the  height  of  inde¬ 
cency.  The  woman  thus  secluded  exists 
for  only  one  purpose,  which  the  Koran 
makes  very  plain.  When  one  sees  such 
a  woman,  in  her  unwieldy  gauze  dress,  her 
kohl’d  eyes,  and  thinks  of  that  perpetual 
life,  so  different  from  that  in  Italy  or 
Spain,  lolling  on  thick  rugs  and  cushions, 
eating  sweets,  and  drinking  spiced  tea  in 
that  atmosphere  of  incense — something  be¬ 
tween  resin  and  otto  of  roses — which  is 
the  national  atmosphere  here,  one  under¬ 
stands  the  pallor  and  languor  of  these 
beautiful  men,  seated  in  their  shops,  white 
and  flaccid  like  unwholesome  women,  and 
whom,  were  you  to  shave  them,  you  could 
not  tell  from  women  at  all. 

III. 

Yesterday  we  went  with  a  Jewess,  ser¬ 
vant  at  a  Legation,  to  the  second  marriage 
feast  of  a  Moorish  friend  of  hers.  The 
first,  consisting  of  th*e  removal  of  the  bride 
to  her  husband’s  house,  had  taken  place  a 
week  before.  This  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
exhibition,  to  her  female  relations  and  to 
womankind  at  large,  of  the  bride  in  all 


her  splendor  of  matrimony.  We  threaded 
a  nuintier  of  little  lanes,  crammed  with 
donkeys  carrying  dust-bins  and  petroleum 
cans,  under  the  Kasbah,  and  entered  at  a 
little  dour,  leading  into  a  narrow  passage. 
At  the  end  of  the  passage  was  a  tiny  yard, 
where  a  purple-chocolate  colored  negress, 
in  every  possible  flaming  color,  was  be¬ 
stirring  herself  against  the  background  of 
white  wall.  This  was  the  mother  of  the 
hust>and,  whose  family  belongs  to  the 
class  of  well-to  do  pure-bred  negroes,  he 
himself  being  one  of  the  few  doctors  of 
divinity  of  Tangier.  She  received  us  with 
effusion,  and,  perhaps  from  one’s  vague 
association  of  her  with  nigger  nurses, 
seemed,  with  her  exuberant,  good-natured 
sweet  grin,  far  nearer  to  us  than  any  of 
the  white  Moorish  women.  She  led  us  to 
an  open  doorway  at  the  extremity  of  the 
court,  past  another  doorway,  which,  like 
this  one,  disclosed  a  room  full  of  squatting 
Moorish  women.  These  formed  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  picture.  They  were  seated  in 
a  circle,  or  rather  an  ellipse,  all  along  the 
sides  of  the  small,  narrow,  oblong  room, 
whose  only  light  came  from  the  door  in 
the  centre,  some  turning  toward  us  their 
huge  backs  and  hips,  and  heads  covered 
with  complicated  arrangements  of  colored 
silk  kerchiefs  and  cords  ;  the  others,  those 
seated  against  the  wall  hung  with  a  coarse 
French  carpet,  facing  us  as  we  sat  in  the 
doorway.  They  were  all,  except  one  or 
two  vague  figures,  half  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  corners,  decidedly  old  women,  though 
whether  so  in  years  I  cannot  tell,  and  were 
not  friends  of  the  bride,  but  members  of 
a  kind  of  club  which  goes  about  making 
music  on  such  occasions.  Coming  from 
the  outer  light,  they  looked,  especially 
those  turning  their  backs  to  us,  like  enor¬ 
mous  bundles  of  white  embmidered  or 
striped  muslin,  transparent  (like  a  dres.Hing- 
table  cover),  over  red  or  orange  stuff,  end¬ 
ing  off  in  smaller  bundles  of  silk  kerchiefs 
of  violent  colors,  superbly  barbaric  though 
harmonious,  girt  round  the  middle*  with 
immense,  and  immensely  wide,  colored 
embroidered  girdles.  Above  these  bun¬ 
dles,  those  opposite,  surmounted  by  white, 
fat,  wrinkled  faces  of  old  nuns,  rose  and 
fell,  and  swayed  abont  big  parchment  tim¬ 
brels,  drums  made  of  earthenware,  pots 
with  leather  bottoms,  and  tambourines 
hung  over  with  clashing  little  brass  cym¬ 
bals,  thumped  or  shaken  by  white  fingers 
tipped  with  purple.  And,  with  the  thump. 
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thnmp,  bang  whang,  of  the  instnimenta, 
rose  a  strange  nasal  chant,  irregularly  slow 
and  wandering  aimlessly  among  rague 
minor,  chromatic  inter\’als.  The  song  was 
without  perceptible  metre,  an  endless  reci¬ 
tation  ;  but,  breaking  into  it,  the  bang 
whang,  thump,  thump,  of  the  drums, 
timbrels,  cymbals,  and  chopsticks  (I  can 
call  them  nothing  else),  formed  a  compli¬ 
cated,  extremely  difficult  double  rhythm 
of  their  own.  The  women,  as  I  have  said, 
were  all  of  them,  whether  really  or  seem 
ingly  only,  of  enormous  size,  height,  and 
girth  under  their  huge  toilet-cover  clothes  ; 
and  they  were,  even  the  most  wrinkled 
and  beaky,  fat  as  old  women  among  ns 
rarely  are.  Old  they  certainly  must  have 
been  in  the  sense  of  Iwing  shelved  by  their 
husbands  ;  and  the  older,  the  more  sillily 
cheerful  looking  ;  only  one,  the  youngest, 
having  still  somewhat  of  that  worn-out, 
wearied  look  of  Hasan’s  wife.  Thump, 
thump,  whang,  whang,  clash,  clash,  went 
the  drums  and  tambourines  and  cymbals. 
Upstairs,  in  a  little  tiny  room,  some  of 
the  usual  sweet  hot  tea  w.as  prepared  for 
us  by  three  radiant  negresses,  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  mother  and  aunts.  We  went 
down  aprain,  and  were  introduced  in  the 
other  open  room,  tilled  likewise  with 
s<~juatting  women,  this  time  friends  and 
relations,  some  old,  some  young,  but 
mainly  of  that  undefinablo  age,  vacant, 
weary,  worn  out.  At  either  end  of  the 
room  was  a  bed  in  an  alcove  ;  the  curtains 
of  one  of  them  were  raised  and  we  were 
admitted  to  present  our  compliments  and 
our  silk  kerchiefs  to  the  bride.  On  the 
bed,  as  on  a  little  stage,  and  surrounded 
by  two  or  three  other  women,  sat  the  little 
bride,  a  charmingly  pretty  young  creature, 
of  twelve  or  thirteen.  She  sat — with  her 
embroidered  vests  and  muslins  spread  out, 
the  hands  folded,  her  face  elaborately 
painted  under  the  eyes,  about  the  eye¬ 
brows,  and  with  a  large  black  patch  in  the 
middle  of  a  delicately  rouged  cheek — ab¬ 
solutely  motionless,  scarcely  raising  her 
heavy  black  eyelashes,  and  faintly  smiling 
on  us.  With  her  halo  of  gauze,  ker  shim¬ 
mer  of  gold  embroidery,  beads  and  bor¬ 
rowed  jewels,  she  looked  even  more  like  a 
miraculous  Madonna  than  Madame  Hasan, 
or  like  some  wonderful  enchanted  princess 
in  a  pantomime.  They  explained  that  she 
was  not  yet  completely  dressed,  as  the 
woman  who  was  to  paint  her  up  had  only 
just  come.  Accordingly  we  withdrew. 
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Bang  whang,  thump,  thump,  went  the 
instruments  in  the  other  room.  The  little 
court  was  beginning  to  fill  with  people. 
First  came  a  little  brown  octoroon  girl, 
with  a  lively,  imp-like  face  ;  she  put  aside 
a  fold  of  her  big  white  mantle  and  dis¬ 
played  a  little  curly  baby  brother,  clinging 
to  her  back  by  a  sash  ;  then  followed  a 
handsome  tall  Jewess,  like  the  elder  Agrip¬ 
pina,  her  head  tied  round  with  the  silk 
kerchief  of  married  women,  and  carrying 
a  child  in  her  arms.  Then  more  Moorish 
friends  and  a  number  of  young  Jewesses, 
dressed  like  Spanish  girls,  handsome, 
quiet,  observant.  Candles  had  been  placed 
in  the  tall  brass  candlesticks  and  carried 
into  the  two  rooms.  The  complicated 
rhythm  of  the  drums  and  tambourines 
went  on,  with  the  vague  minor  meander- 
ings  of  the  chant.  Then  there  arose  the 
eldest  of  the  musicians,  a  stout  old  tooth¬ 
less  hag  in  superb  colors,  who,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  circle,  struck  an  attitude 
with  one  arm  on  her  hip,  the  other  arched 
above  her  head  ;  then,  with  a  light  shuffie, 
fell  into  another,  each  attitude  accom- 

ftanied  by  a  languishing  leer,  and  each  fol- 
owing  its  predecessor  with  a  (juicker  and 
lighter  rhythm.  Then  a  broad  smile  of 
delight  burst  out  on  every  face  ;  the  by¬ 
standers  clapped  their  hands  in  cadence, 
and  one  after  the  other  produced.  Heaven 
knows  with  what  vocal  muscles,  a  long, 
loud,  and  intensely  piercing  shriek,  held 
on  as  long  as  the  whistle  of  a  night  ex¬ 
press.  Shriller  and  louder  grew  these 
shrieks  ;  louder  the  song  and  the  drumming 
and  banging  ;  while  the  fat  old  witch, 
bundled  up  as  with  bolsters  and  pillows 
under  her  embroideries,  tripped  from  one 
attitude  of  intentional  seductiveness  to  an¬ 
other,  her  huge  sleeves,  like  the  wings  of 
an  immense  white  bird,  silhouetted  in 
white  against  the  illuminated  carpeted 
wall.  ...  It  was  difficult  not  to  laugh, 
and  yet  the  performance  vaguely  roused 
one’s  wrath  ;  this  old  Jezebel’s  perfoim- 
ance  seemed,  in  its  profanation  of  old  age, 
to  symbolize  the  acme  of  that  whole  prof¬ 
anation  of  womanhood  implied  by  Mus¬ 
sulman  wedlock.  The  curtain  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  bed,  the  women  seated  on 
it  drew  a  little  to  the  sides,  and  the  bride 
was  displayed  in  her  glory.  She  sat  there, 
her  legs  folded  under  her,  her  hands  folded 
in  her  lap,  her  head  a  very  little  inclined, 
like  the  figures  of  Buddha.  A  perfect 
breastplate  of  jewels,  strings  on  strings  of 
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beads,  gold  and  pearls,  glittered  over  her 
vest ;  a  long  delicate  white  veil  was  spread 
over  her  hack  and  shotilders  ;  on  her  head 
she  wore  a  high  tiara  of  shining  embroid- 
erv,  stones,  and  tinsel  ;  and,  strangest  of 
all,  upon  her  cheeks  were  painted  two 
elaborate  triangular  patterns  of  red,  black, 
and  yellow,  like  a  piece  of  chintz.  She 
was  no  longer  the  mere  miraculous  Madon¬ 
na,  who,  after  all,  has  something  human 
about  her  ;  and  as  we  turned  away,  through 
the  twilight  which  filled  the  white  court, 
and  the  chanting  and  dnimming  and  cym¬ 
bal  clashing  became  fainter,  1  felt  as  if  I 
had  been  admitted  to  see  some  mysterious, 
half-living  idol  of  India. 

IV. 

To  day,  with  the  return  of  sunshine,  I 
was  half  beginning  to  regret  leaving  this 
place,  this  Arabian  Nights'  strangeness  to 
which  one  becomes  so  oddly  accustomed. 
I  was  just  thinking  thus,  riding  up  the 
citadel  hill,  and  looking  up  at  the  broad 
ribbon  of  luminous  blue  that  lay  between 
the  white,  shining  walls,  and  reappeared 
l>eyond  the  white  archways,  the  sunlight 
making  delicate  lilac  shadows  on  the  plas¬ 
ter  and  inside  the  creases  of  the  long  white 
cloaks  of  the  women  with  the  babies  on 
their  backs.  The  sun  shone  wide  and 
strong  in  the  square  before  the  Governor’s 
palace  ;  horses  were  rolling  about  in  it  ; 
and  even  the  mangy  little  donkeys  looked 
cheerful.  On  a  roof,  four  men,  in  tunics 
halfway  down  their  bare  legs,  and  hoods 
pulled  over  their  heads,  were  fiattening 
the  mortar  of  the  terrace  with  the  leisurely 
tramp  of  their  feet  ;  the  thud  of  the  piece 


of  board  at  the  end  of  their  sticks  was 
heard  in  monotonous  rhythm,  and  their 
white  figures  shone  out  against  the  blue 
sky,  as  they  chanted  their  working  chant. 
At  the  end  of  the  muddy  square,  a  lai^je 
crowd  was  assembled  under  the  portico 
with  the  pillars  taken  from  some  Roman 
temple.  The  draped  figures,  blue  and 
white,  with  turbans  and  scarlet  caps,  and 
hoods  and  fillets  round  their  heads — all 
these  standing  St.  Pauls,  and  squatting 
St.  Anthonies  and  Jeremiahs,  these  chil¬ 
dren  and  negroes,  standing  under  the  pil¬ 
lared  roof  in  the  open  blue  air,  looked  like 
a  fresco  of  Ma.saccio  or  Filippino.  Every¬ 
body’  seemed  very  cheerful,  for  they  were 
beating  a  thief.  lie  had  been  caught  the 
night  before  with  four  others,  breaking 
into  a  house.  The  man  was  hidden  by 
the  bystanders,  but  you  could  see  the  lash 
of  the  rope  rising  and  falling  ;  and  there 
were  faint  sounds  like  groans.  Presently 
he  was  led  off,  in  his  rough  brown  cloak 
and  hood,  by  a  soldier,  and  another  sim¬ 
ilar  man  was  produced  from  the  piison, 
and  the  lash  rose  and  fell  above  the  heads 
of  the  spectators.  “  IIow  many  stripes 
do  they  usually  get?”  I  asked  Hasan. 
“  Eh,”  he  laughed,  ‘‘  nosecontan  mica,” 
and  he  explained  that  this  would  make  the 
criminal  confess  properly.  ‘‘  But,”  I 
said,  ”  perhaps  it  will  make  him  confess 
more  than  is.  true.”  ”  Eh.  no.  Signora, 
with  these  people  che  non  bastona,  bas- 
tona,  ma  forte,  bastona  forte,”  and  he 
made  cheerfully  the  gesture  of  flogging  his 
horse,  for  which  likewise,  he  always  in¬ 
forms  me,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  to 
”  bastonarc  forte,  ina  forte.” — Neie  Re¬ 
view. 


THE  MARRIAGES  OF  MEN  OF  ABILITY. 


'  We  wonder  whether  the  men  who  un¬ 
derstand  character,  and,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  can  “  choose  men  by  the  eye” — and 
there  certainly  are  people  with  that  power 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  amount  to  a  gift — 
make  wiser  marriages  than  other  folk. 
The  question  isditlicult  to  answer,  because 
there  are  so  few  people  of  whom  one  could 
Ik!  certain  that  they  possessed  the  gift  ; 
but  wo  should,  on  the  whole,  think  that 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  negative.  Jus¬ 
tinian  certainly  had  the  keenest  of  eyes  for 
able  agents  ;  witness  his  choice  of  Beli- 


sarius  and  Narses — a  choice  which  the  Pal¬ 
ace  must  have  regarded  as  a  mere  caprice 
of  despotism — and  the  men  who  codified 
Roman  law  ;  yet  Justinian  picked  Theo¬ 
dora  out  of  the  whole  world,  and  that 
lady,  even  if,  as  is  probable,  Procopius 
libelled  her,  can  hardly  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cess,  either  as  wife  or  Empress,  llenrv 
VIII.,  who  must  have  had  wonderful  eyes 
for  men  fitted  to  carry  out  his  will,  who 
picked  out  Wol.sey  and  made  Cranmer, 
and  gave  a  start  to  the  first  Cecil  and  the 
first  Russell,  and  used  exactly  the  right 
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rarliameritary  agents,  made  a  complete 
muddle  in  choosing  wives,  even  if  we  de¬ 
duct  Katlierine  of  Arragon  as  imposed  on 
him,  and  consider  the  divorce  of  Anne  of 
Cieves  only  a  brutal  expression  of  per¬ 
sonal  repugnance.  Chailes  U.,  who  kncw- 
thoroughly  every  man  about  him,  from 
his  brother  down  to  his  valet,  and  whose 
judgments  history  has  never  rev'erscd, 
never  secured  even  a  faithful  mistress,  un¬ 
less  it  were  Nell  Gwynne,  and  once  ad¬ 
mitted  to  that  lofty  post  a  paid  spy  and 
agent  of  the  foreigner.  Marlborough  was 
not  only  the  greatest  General  of  his  age, 
but  the  most  successful  diplomatist,  both 
characters  involving  rare  judgment  in 
men  ;  and  he  married  a  termagant  who 
was  certainly  able,  and  who  may  possibly 
have  loved  him,  but  who  kept  him  in  con¬ 
stant  fear.  Talleyrand,  who  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  read  men,  and  who 
never  failed,  reading,  as  we  believe,  even 
Napoleon  more  accurately  than  any  other 
man  in  his  Court  did,  chose  for  his  wife  a 
fool  ;  and  Metternich,  who  managed  three 
generations  of  difficult  characters,  is  said 
to  have  been  twice  mistaken  in  the  ladies 
he  chose  for  wives, — at  least,  if  it  is  a 
mistake,  as  in  the  last  case,  to  choose  a 
wife  who  disbelieves  in  you.  The  late 
Emperor  William,  who  in  men  never  once 
made  a  mistake,  and  who  could  detect 
even  genius  in  the  most  unlikely  places, 
may  have  chosen  his  early  love  rightly  ; 
but  then,  it  is  a  blunder  to  choose  an  im¬ 
possible  Jiancie,  and  the  Princess  Kadzi- 
will,  who  died  partly  of  heartbreak,  would, 
we  should  fear,  have  been  hardly  the  mate 
for  a  King  of  his  type  of  mind.  Illustra¬ 
tions  can  prove  no  argument,  where  such 
a  majority  must  remain  unknown — there 
may  be,  for  instance,  five  hundred  men  at 
the  Bar  in  every  generation  with  special 
eyes  for  character — but  still,  those  we 
have  given  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  even 
genius  for  selecting  the  right  men  is  no 
guarantee  fer  the  selection  of  the  right 
wives,  and  certainly  no  other  form  of 
ability  is.  Let  any  reader  quickly  glance 
over  Mr.  Thiselton-Dycr’s  index  published 
this  week — we  are  not  recommending  his 
book,*  which  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
specimen  of  book-making — and  ho  will 
come,  wc  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
failures  so  frequently  seen  in  the  choice  of 


*  Lnwtt  and  M'trriagts  of  some  Eminent  ifen. 
London  :  Ward  and  Downey. 
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wives  are  in  no  way  confined  to  the  fool¬ 
ish.  Men  of  genius  make  them  in  quite 
curious  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and 
men  of  special  ability  just  as  often  as  the 
units  in  the  multitude.  The  lady  who 
■aid  of  her  friends  that  she  had  given  up 
attempting  to  understand  why  anybody 
married  anybody  else,  might  have  said  it 
just  as  confidently  if  her  friends  had  in¬ 
cluded  the  ablest  men  out  of  twenty  gener¬ 
ations.  Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  she 
would  have  found,  among  a  great  majority 
of  sensible  selections — due,  we  fear,  in 
considerable  measure  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  majority  of  women  are  good  in  all 
senses  of  the  word — cases  of  utterly  inex¬ 
plicable  blundeiing,  cases  like  Lord 
Stowell's,  who  mairied,  in  the  full  ripeness 
of  his  unusual  wisdom,  a  termagant  who 
hated  him  ;  cases  which  seem  to  suggest 
that  no  man’s  choice  of  a  wife  is  really 
dictated  by  bis  brain-power  at  all.  The 
lady,  too,  who  said  that  saying  was  in  no 
way  original.  Her  judgment  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  mankind  in  all  grades,  or,  at 
all  events,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  of  all 
that  rather  limited  section  of  mankind — 
one  hundred  millions,  perhaps,  in  twelve 
hundred — among  whom  fiee  choice  is  al¬ 
lowed  at  all.  Experienced  readers  will 
bear  ns  out  in  saying  that  in  no  grade  did 
they  ever  see  a  circle  of  any  size  in  which 
there  was  not  at  least  one  couple  whose 
marriage  was  pronounced  unintelligible, 
or  one  in  which  the  perplexity  was  not 
occasionally  deepened  by  obvious  ability 
either  in  wife  or  husband.  “  'Vh.it  did 
he  see  in  her  ?”  or  “  she  in  him  ?”  issuie 
to  be  one  of  the  many  criticisms,  and  the 
one  to  which  there  is  most  seldom  any  re¬ 
ply.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  is  a  stupid 
criticism,  due  not  to  any  reality,  but  to 
that  impenetrable  veil  which  hides  us  from 
each  other,  and  which  is  intended,  [ter- 
haps,  to  deepen  the  individual  sense  of  ic- 
sponsibility  ;  but  very  often  In  the  cases 
selected  by  the  critics,  it  is  as  true  as  a 
criticism  on  appearance  or  peculiarities  of 
manner. 

That  is,  if  you  will  think  of  it,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  puzzle.  S^'hy  should  ability 
help  a  man,  or  for  that  matter  a  woman, 
so  very  little  in  choosing  a  companion  for 
life  ?  That  genius  should  not  help  him  is 
comprehensible,  for  though  none  of  us 
know  exactly  what  genius  is,  we  all  know 
that,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  neither  a  cause 
nor  a  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
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jud<;meot.  A  man  of  genius  may  be  al¬ 
most  a  fool  in  tho  conduct  of  life,  and 
constantly  is  so  in  pecuniary  affairs,  or  at 
least  used  to  be,  for  the  observant  say  that 
the  old  type  of  the  hearen-born  who  used 
to  be  always  in  debt  is  dying  out,  and 
that  genius  and  care  in  the  use  of  money 
arc  BO  often  now  united  that  even  pub¬ 
lishers  fail  to  find  them  apart,  and  com¬ 
plain  of  the  times  in  consequence.  The 
world  hardly  expects  a  man  of  genius  to 
marry  rightly — though  he  often  docs  it, 
as  witness  the  three  great  English  poets  of 
our  age — and  half  includes  a  blunder  in 
matrimony  among  evidences  of  genius. 
Of  all  men  who  ever  lived,  Shelley  was  per¬ 
haps  tho  best  representative  of  genius  pure 
and  simple,  the  man  who  had  that  in  its 
highest  degree,  and  no  other  faculty  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  those  who  read  of  Shelley  and 
his  marriage  somehow  feel  that  it  was  in 
him  to  make  precisely  the  blunder  which, 
without  endorsing  any  one  of  the  modern 
libels  on  Harriet  Westbrook,  one  feels  as¬ 
sured  that  he  did  make.  Observers  may 
experience  any  emotion  at  the  blunders  of 
genius, — indignation,  or  regret,  or  scorn, 
or  even  a  certain  pleasure  at  finding  the 
demigods  so  like  men  ;  but  they  are  never 
surprised.  The  secret  belief,  which  is 
quite  ineradicable,  even  after  one  has  un¬ 
derstood  Tennyson  and  Hrowning  and 
.Matthew  Arnold,  three  of  the  sanest  of 
mankind,  that  there  is  some  relation  be¬ 
tween  genius  and  insanity,  prevents  all 
wonder,  and  is  probably  the  ultimate, 
though  often  the  unconscious  cause  of  the 
otherwise  immoral  tolerance  constantly  ex¬ 
tended,  even  by  the  good,  to  those  “  er¬ 
rors  of  genius”  which  in  other  men  they 
would  heartily  condemn.  But  why  able 
men  should  make  the  same  blunder  is  a 
constant  c  ase  of  surprise.  The  common 
notion  that  they  are  carried  away  by  pas¬ 
sion,  though  true  sometimes,  must  often 
be  untrue,  and  in  any  case  docs  not  ex¬ 
plain  why  passion,  men’s  field  of  choice 
being  wide,  does  not  fix  itself  upon  the 
right  person.  It  is  said  to  be  all  summed 
up  in  the  word  *‘  attraction  but  allow, 
ing  its  full  power  to  “  love,”  when  real 
love  exists,  it  is  odd  how  seldom  the  able 
who  choose  the  one  friend  out  of  the 
world  so  badly,  choose  their  other  friends 
without  some  sort  of  judgment.  You 
will  see  a  woman  marry  the  man  of  all 
others  least  suited  to  her,  and  then  gather 
N*w  Seuxs, — Vox..  LI.,  No.  4. 


a  circle  of  friends  round  her  whose  excel¬ 
lence  does  but  increase  her  trouble  by  ren¬ 
dering  it  more  conscious  ;  and  men  do  the 
same  thing,  though  it  is  less  perceived. 
A  third  explanation — accident — has  a  little 
in  it,  as  it  has  when  put  forward  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  unaccountable  event  ;  but 
it  has  very  little,  and  is  never  accepted 
when  a  man  has  chosen  an  impracticable 
partner,  or  a  swindling  solicitor,  or  an 
agent  who  cannot  do  his  work.  Besides, 
why  should  not  accident,  if  we  are  to  take 
it  as  a  blind  force  regulating  chances,  have 
gone  right  instead  of  wrong  ?  There  must 
be  something  which  clouds  the  judgment, 
and  the  something,  we  fancy,  is  always 
one  of  two  things,  either  the  unreasoning, 
almost  preposterous  self-confidence  which 
makes  a  man  quite  sure  that  if  a  woman 
impresses  him  pleasantly,  he  must  there¬ 
fore  understand  her  ;  and  the  other  is  tl  e 
action  of  caprice,  that  mental  impulse 
which  is  independent  of  reason,  and  which 
in  both  sexes  seems  to  operate  more 
strongly  in  choosing  a  companion  for  life 
than  on  any  other  occasion.  Why  it 
should  do  so  is  hard  to  explain  :  but  it 
does,  and  we  presume  the  reason  to  be 
that  on  this  occasion  the  will  wakes  up  in 
unusual  strength  ;  that,  in  fact,  caprice — 
by  which  we  mean  fancy  independent  of 
thought — would  govern  able  men  very 
often  in  all  affairs,  and  in  mariiage,  where 
it  is  reinforced  by  will,  docs  govern  them. 
If  that  is  the  explanation,  we  should  fur¬ 
ther  say  that  caprice  entered  into  a  great 
many  more  marriages  than  is  suspected-, 
and  becomes  visible  only  in  that  moderate 
proportion  in  which  uiisuitabicness  is  so 
great  as  to  be  patent  to  the  whole  world. 
We  should  ourselves,  however,  believe 
that  the  former  cause,  overweening  self- 
confidence,  was  the  main  one.  A  man, 
somehow,  who  likes  a  woman  always  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  knows  all  about  her,  resents 
advice  from  the  outside,  and  will  not  even 
consider  circumstantial  evidence  patent  to 
all  except  himself,  llis  amour  propre  is 
in  arms  in  defence  of  his  own  opinion, 
and  he  will  not  even  doubt,  sometimes  in 
the  face  of  proof  written  all  over  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  choice,  that  she  has  a  good 
temper.  There  is  an  inner  vanity  in  mo»t 
men,  kept  down  by  sense  and  experience, 
as  to  their  own  judgment  on  points  where 
the  world  holds  accuracy  of  judgment  to 
be  a  mark  of  intellectual  power  ;  and  when 
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a  wife  has  to  be  chosen,  it  wakes  up  in 
irresistible  strent;tli.  At  least,  if  this  is 
not  the  explanation,  a  great  inaiij  mar¬ 


riages  of  the  experienced,  Fielding’s,  for 
example,  and  l^ord  Stnwell’s,  must  remain 
inexplicable. — Sprctalor. 


ANGLO  CATHOLICISM— THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW.* 

BT  PKIKCIPAL  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D. 


This  book  may  be  described  as  a  new 
aeries  of  “  Tracts  for  the  Times  but  the 
“Times”  have  changed,  and  with  them 
the  “  Tracts.”  The  noise  of  battle  is  not 
in  the  new  as  in  the  old  ;  the  writers  have 
been  born  in  the  age  of  “  sweet  reasonable- 
tvess,”  they  do  not  indignantly  address  an 
apostate  Church,  or  an  impious  State,  but 
seek  gently  to  succor  a  “  distressed  faith,” 
loving  the  faith  and  pitying  its  distress. 
They  believe  that  “  the  epoch  in  which 
we  live  is  one  of  profound  transforma¬ 
tion,  intellectual  and  social,  abounding  in 
new  needs,  new  points  of  view,  new  ques¬ 
tions,  and  certain  therefore  to  involve  great 
changes  in  the  outlying  departments  of 
theology.”  The  qualiheation  is  careful, 
but  more  easily  made  than  applied  ;  a 
change  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
changes  the  circle  a;l  the  same.  “  The- 
ology,”  it  is  confessed,  “  must  take  a  new 
development  but  “  a  new  develoj>- 
ment,  ”  though  it  be  but  of  a  single  organ, 
affects  the  whole  organism,  all  its  parts  in 
all  their  relations,  internal  and  external. 
“  To  ruch  a  development  these  studies  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  a  contribution.”  The  wi iters 
are  men  of  learning,  piety,  and  sincerity, 
“  servants  of  the  Catholic  Creed  and 
Church,”  but  they  are  also  believers  in 
evolution  and  in  theology  as  a  living  sci¬ 
ence.  The  combination  is  excellent. 
“  The  Creed  and  Church”  are  the  organ¬ 
ism,  the  men  are  its  living  energies,  the 
forces  and  conditions  of  the  time  are  the 
environment  ;  and  if  the  thoughts  gener¬ 
ated  in  the  environment  penetrate,  quicken 
and  modify  the  energies  of  the  organism, 
we  may  contentedly  leave  the  new  life  to 
reckon  with  the  old  restrictions. 

A  book  like  this  is  suggestive  of  many 
things,  especially  of  the  changes  that  have 
happened  within  the  last  sixty  yeais.  In 

*  “  Lnx  Mundi.  A  Series  of  Studies  iu  the 
Heligion  of  the  Incarnation."  Edited  by 
Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Pasey 
House,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Loudon  :  John  Murray. 


1833  the  fiist  issue  of  the  “Tracts”  be¬ 
gan,  breathing  the  courage,  defiance  and 
furious  despair  of  a  forloin  hope  ;  in  1800, 
the  men  who  have  replaced  the  old  leaders 
are  within  the  citadel,  v  ictorious,  proposing 
their  own  terms  of  peace.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  has  come  full  cycle  round,  which 
means  the  counter-revolution  is  at  hand. 
It  were  a  cuiious  question,  why,  in  what 
is  fancied  to  be  a  critical  and  sceptical 
age,  so  extraordinary  a  revolution  has  been 
achieved.  Perhaps  this  very  critical  scep¬ 
ticism  has  helped  to  achieve  it.  Sceptical 
are  always  credulous  ages  ;  the  more  radi¬ 
cal  the  disbelief  in  things  fnndamcutal,  the 
easier  the  helief  in  things  accidental ;  where 
faith  in  God  is  hardly  possible,  acceptance 
of  an  ancient  hi.stoiical  Church  may  be  as 
agreeable  as  it  is  convenient.  It  belongs 
to  the  region  of  the  phenomenal,  it  lives 
in  the  field  of  experience,  and  so  men  who 
think  God  too  transcendental  for  belief 
may  conceive  the  Church  as  real  enough 
to  l>e  deferentially  treated.  The  thing  is 
perfectly  natural  :  what  has  died  to  the 
reason  may  live  all  the  more  tendeily  in 
reminiscence.  Make  a  thing  beautiful  to 
such  persons,  and  it  becomes  attractive, 
which  is  an  altogether  different  matter 
from  its  being  true  or  credible.  But  one 
thing  is  clear,  tbe  real  cause  of  success  has 
been  faith  ;  for  victories  are  won  only  by 
men  of  convinced  minds.  In  this  case 
tliey  have  l>een  mocked,  ridiculed,  and 
have  looked  ridiculous,  but  they  have  been 
in  earnest,  and  have  prevailed.  Over 
them  our  modern  Samuel  Butlers  have 
made  merry,  collecting  the  materials  for  a 
new  “  lliidihias,”  richer  than  the  old  in 
the  grotcsijueries  of  saitorial  pietism,  and 
the  too  consciously  conscientious  scrupu¬ 
losities  of  the  well-applauded  martyr  for  a 
rite  or  a  robe,  only  in  this  case  the  inhe  is 
not  the  livery  of  “  the  scarlet  woman,”  or 
the  deadly  splendors  of  “  the  Babylonish 
garment,”  but  the  very  garniture,  the 
sacred  and  seemly  vestments  of  the  truth 
of  God.  The  situation  is  full  of  exquisite 
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irony  ;  the  deluftion  of  the  old  hyper-Cnl- 
rinint,  who  was  sure  only  of  two  things, 

I  hU  own  election  and  the  reprobation  of 
the  iiniiieii»e  multitude,  becomes  seemly 
and  sane  beside  its  modern  paiallcl — the 
8U|>erb  egotism  which  enables  many  ex¬ 
cellent  but  most  ordinary  men  to  believe 
that  their  order,  whose  constituents  are 
often  selected  and  formed  in  a  most  per¬ 
functory  way,  is  necessaiy  to  the  Church 
of  God,  and  has  command  over  the  chan¬ 
nels  and  the  instruments  of  His  grace.  If 
Knglishmen  had  their  old  sense  of  humor, 
the  notion  could  not  live  for  a  single  hour  ; 
and  where  humor  fails,  so  coarse  a  thing 
as  ridicule  has  no  chance  of  success.  For 
ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth  only  to  men 
who  fear  laughter  more  than  God.  Men 
like  Samuel  iiutler  see  a  very  little  way 
into  the  heart  of  things — nay,  do  not  see 
the  things  that  lie  on  the  surface  as  they 
really  are.  The  man  who  has  a  genius  for 
caricature  has  a  bad  eye  for  character  ;  he 
who  is  always  in  search  of  the  ridiculous 
I  never  finds  the  truth.  So  Anglo-Catholi- 
cistn,  if  it  is  to  l>e  understood,  must  l>e 
‘  studied  from  within  as  well  as  from  with¬ 
out,  in  relation  indeed  to  the  forces  that 
^  created  its  opportunity  and  conditioned 
its  progress,  but  also  as  it  lives  in  the 
minds  and  to  the  imaginations  of  the  men 
'  who  have  been  its  chiefs  and  spokesmen. 

I. 

The  Anglo-Catholic  revival  may  in  its 
origin  be  said  to  have  liecn  the  product  of 
three  main  factors  :  Lilieralisni,  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  old  Church  parties  to  the 
new  situation,  and  the  spirit  of  Uornanti- 
cisin  in  religion.  The  political  conditions 
supplied  the  provocative  or  occasional 
cause  ;  the  inability  of  the  existing  eccle¬ 
siastical  patties  to  deal  with  the  emergency 
supplied  the  opportunity  ;  while  the  Ko- 
niaiiticist  Undency  in  literature  supplied 
the  new  temper,  method,  standpoint,  order 
of  ideas.  Our  remarks  on  these  points 
must  be  of  tlie  briefest. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  make  1833,  the  year 
when  the  issue  of  the  Tracts  began,  the 
Wginning  also  of  the  ecclesiastical  revival, 
though  for  a  few  years  before  then  the 
waters  had  been  gathering  underground. 
Lilieralism  just  then  seemed  victorious  all 
along  the  line,  and  had  ciTccted  changes 
that  were  as  to  the  English  State  constitu¬ 
tional,  but  as  to  the  English  Church,  revo- 


lutional.  The  Deists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  died,  though  only  to  return 
to  life  as  Philosophical  Radicals,  learned 
in  economics,  in  education,  in  theoretical 
politics,  in  methods  to  promote  the  great¬ 
est  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
though  the  greatest  number  was  largely 
middle  class,  and  the  happiness  was  more 
akin  to  social  comfort  than  moral  beati- 
turle.  The  Roman  Catholics,  just  emanci¬ 
pated,  were  still  sutfering  from  the  social 
proscription  which  in  England  is  the  worst 
sort  of  religious  disability,  and  seemed  a 
people  with  memories  but  without  hopes, 
with  illustrious  names  but  without  leaders, 
enfeebled  by  having  lived  so  long  as  aliens, 
amid  their  own  tiesh  and  blood.  The  Dis. 
senters,  strengthened  by  their  recent  en¬ 
franchisement,  and  as  it  were  legitimated 
by  the  State,  were  demanding  still  ampler 
rights,  freer  education,  universities  that 
knew  no  Church,  while  also  mustering  and 
marshalling  the  energies  that  were  largely 
to  determine  the  march  of  reform.  The 
Episcopal  Church  was  the  grand  bulwark 
against  Rome  and  stood  in  very  different 
relations  to  the  two  forms  of  dissent,  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  :  to  the  one 
it  stood  as  became  a  bulwark,  absolutely 
opposed  ;  but  to  the  other  its  relation  was 
rather  mixed  :  one  Church  party  was,  for 
theological  reasons,  sympathetic,  but  an¬ 
other  was,  for  ecclesiastical  reasons,  at 
once  tolerant  and  disdainful,  feeling  as  to 
a  superfluous  auxiliary,  which  would  exist 
and  assist  without  either  its  existence  or 
assistance  being  wanted. 

The  effect,  then,  of  the  political  changes 
had  been  twofold  :  they  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  broadened  the  basis  of  the  English 
State,  made  the  terms  of  citizenship  dis¬ 
tinctively  civil,  and  incorjmrated  or  affili¬ 
ated  classes  that  had  hitherto  been  dealt 
with  as  aliens.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  had  worked  for  the  English  Church 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  For  up  till  now  it  had  been,  and 
indeed  still  is,  more  easy  to  distinguish 
Church  and  State  ideally  than  actually  ; 
the  English  constitution  may  be  said  to 
have  recognized  their  formal  difference, 
but  to  have  affirmed  their  material  iden¬ 
tity.  Parliament  is  in  theory  the  English 
people  assembled  for  purposes  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  English  Chnrch  is  in  idea  the 
same  people  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
worship.  The  supreme  legislative  author¬ 
ity  is  one  for  both  Church  and  State,  our 
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f^at  ecclesiastical  Laws  are  as  rcf^rds 
source  and  sanction  civil  ;  our  civil  author¬ 
ities  appoint  the  men  who  hll  our  great 
ecclesiastical  offices.  Civil  penalties  fol¬ 
low  the  violation  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  and 
our  ultimate  ecclesiastical  tribunals  are  all 
civil.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed 
and  enforced  by  the  civil  power,  and  under 
it  dissent  was  a  civil  offence  punished  by 
civil  and  political  penalties.  The  same 
power  determined  at  once  the  books  to  be 
subscribed,  the  persons  who  were  to  sub¬ 
scribe  them,  and  the  terms  of  the  sub¬ 
scription.  The  practice  was  intelligible 
and  logical  enough  on  the  theory  that 
Church  and  State  were,  though  formally 
different,  materially  identical  ;  each  was 
the  same  thing  viewed  under  a  different 
aspect,  the  civil  legislature  being  at  the 
same  time  in  its  own  right  also  the  eccle¬ 
siastical.  So  long  as  the  theory  even  tol¬ 
erably  corresponded  with  fact  the  system 
could  bo  made  to  woik  ;  but  once  Church 
and  State  ceased  to  be  and  to  be  considered 
as  being  co  extensive,  the  system  became 
at  once  illogical,  unreal  and  impracticable. 
Now,  the  Acts  which  emancipated  the 
Catholics  and  abolished  the  Tests,  declared 
that  for  the  State  dissent,  whether  Catho¬ 
lic  or  Protestant,  had  cease'd  to  exist  ; 
that  to  a  man  as  a  citizen,  it  conid  no 
longer  apply  the  categories  of  Conformist 
or  Nonconformist ;  in  other  words,  it 
might  be  a  State  with  a  Church,  but  had 
ceased  to  be  a  State  that  was  oi*  tried  to 
be  a  Church.  Nor  did  this  change  stand 
alone  ;  it  involved  another  more  flagrant, 
if  not  so  radical.  Dissenters,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  had  not  only  by  the  State 
been  abolished  for  the  State  ;  they  had 
been  admitted  to  Parliament,  and  to  all 
the  functions  of  legislators.  But  as  Par¬ 
liament  was  the  supremo  Legislature  for 
the  Church  as  well  as  for  the  State,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  men  whose  distinctive  note  was 
dissent  from  the  Church  were,  by  a  con¬ 
stitutional  change  which  enlarged  and 
benefited  the  State,  invested  with  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  over  the  Church  they  dis¬ 
sented  from  ;  and  men  the  Church  could 
not  truthfully  recognize  as  fully  or  ade¬ 
quately  Christian,  became  by  civil  action 
and  on  civil  grounds,  law-givers  for  the 
very  Church  that  refused  them  recognition. 
The  anomalies  in  the  situation  were  many  ; 
but  to  the  State  they  were  only  such  as 
were  inseparable  from  its  progress  out  of 
a  mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society 
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into  a  society  purely  and  simply  civil,  I 

while  to  the  Church  they  were  funds-  | 

mental  contradictions  of  its  very  idea  as  , 
national,  and  as  such  ought  to  have  Wen 
felt  intolerable.  And  the  inexorable  logic 
of  the  situation  soon  became  manifest.  :  ' 
The  Whigs  were  in  the  ascendant,  with 
ample  opportunity  to  gratify  their  tradi¬ 
tional  disWIief  in  Church  claims  and  love 
of  Church  lands,  especially  as  a  means  of 
creating  a  patriotic  aristocracy.  The  lloval 
Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  was 
appointed,  the  bishops  were  advised  to 
set  their  house  in  order,  and  almost  the 
half  of  the  Irish  Secs  were  suppressed. 

The  outlook  was  not  hopeful,  and  in  the 
Church  camp  there  was  rage  not  unmingled 
with  despair. 

2.  Within  the  English  Church  the  old 
varieties  of  thought  and  policy  prevailed, 
but  all  were  characterized  by  the  same 
unfitness  for  the  new  circumstances.  The 
High  Church  was  at  its  driest,  the  old 
chivalrous  loyalties  had  become  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  unexalted  by  any  new  ideal  its 
character  had  deteriorated.  It  was  like 
an  ancient  dame  whose  pride  is  sustained 
by  inveterate  prejudices  and  the  recollec-  ^ 
tion  of  conquests  in  a  time  too  remote  to 
be  pleasantly  remembered.  It  had  built 
on  the  royal  prerogative  ;  the  divine  right 
of  the  king  had  defined  and  determined  '  I. 
the  right  of  his  Church  to  be  the  Church  j 

of  his  people  ;  its  authority  within  the  i' 

State  was  a  form  of  his,  and  men  could  I 
not  secede  from  the  Church  without  Wing 
disloyal  to  the  king.  It  was  a  perfectly 
intelligible  theory,  and  as  coherent  as  it 
was  intelligible,  but  then  its  primary  prem¬ 
iss  was  the  king’s  divine  right ;  once  the  j 
premiss  had  been  disproved  or  made  im- 
ossible  by  everts,  the  theory  ceased  to 
e  either  intelligible  or  coherent.  But  a  j 
life  without  reason  is  never  a  happy  life  ;  j 
what  obstinacy  keeps  alive  demoralizes  the  1 
obstinacy  by  which  it  lives,  and  so  thnuigh-  j 
out  a  good  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  High  Church  party  hated  the  reign-  i 
ing  dynasty,  plotted  treason  in  its  heart,  j 

and  was  depraved  by  the  treason  it  plotted.  ] 

And  when  the  reconciliation  came,  it  came 
not  by  the  theory  being  so  modified  as  to 
suit  a  constitutional  king,  but  by  an  at-  ‘ 
tempted  adaptation  of  the  king  to  the  the-  | 
ory.  Now,  a  party  out  of  harmony  with  j 
the  fundamental  tendencies  and  principles  j 
of  a  State  can  never  so  live  within  the  1 
State  as  to  bo  either  an  efficient  or  a  Wne- 
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ficent  factor  in  its  development.  The 
forces  that  make  for  change  are  forces  it 
does  not  understand,  and  so  cannot  con¬ 
trol.  And  so  it  happened  that  with  the 
utmost  will  to  resist,  the  High  Church 
party  was  without  either  the  strength  or 
the  faculty  for  resistance. 

3.  Of  the  Broad  Church,  only  this  need 
here  he  said  :  it  was  inchoate,  perplexed, 
struggling  out  of  its  old  formal  latitudi- 
uarian  policy  into  the  new  spiiit,  without, 
however,  having  found  for  its  idea  a  form 
suitable  to  the  century.  The  Evangelicals, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  fuller  of  energy 
and  promise,  leprcsented  what  might  then 
have  been  termed  the  type  of  religion 
most  characteristic  of  the  English  people. 
On  the  intellectual  side  it  was  timid,  borne, 
formal,  closed.  Its  hatred  of  rationalism 
turned  into  fear  of  reason  ;  it  lived  within 
its  narrow  tidy  garden,  cut  its  trees  of 
knowledge  into  l)utch  figures,  arranged 
its  flower  beds  on  gcometiical  lines,  but 
was  careful  never  to  look  over  the  hedge 
or  allow  any  wild  seeds  from  the  outer 
world  to  take  root  within  its  borders  Yet 
by  a  curious  necessity  the  spirit  of  an  age 
lives  even  in  the  strongest  reaction  against 
It,  and  to  the  formal  rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Evangelical  revival 
owed  its  violently  conventional  theology, 
the  foolhardiness  which  could  represent 
the  relations  of  God  and  man  by  a  scries 
of  formulated  and  reasoned  abstractions. 
But  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  theology, 
the  heart  of  its  piety  was  sound  ;  it  might 
lie  narrow,  but  it  was  deep  and  genuine. 
Men  who  did  not  know  it  took  offence  at 
its  manner  of  speech  touching  the  moie 
awful  mysteries  of  being,  and  sneered  at 
it  as  other  worldliness.  But  no  piety  was 
ever  more  healthily  and  actively  humane. 
Face  to  face  with  a  con  option  that  might 
appal  even  the  society  of  to-day,  it  pleaded 
for  purity  of  manners  and  created  a  social 
conscience  'and  moral  shame  where  for 
centuries  they  had  been  asleep.  In  an  age 
which  knew  no  duty  of  lich  to  poor,  or  of 
educated  to  ignorant,  save  the  duty  of 
standing  as  far  off  as  possible  and  leaving 
them  in  their  vice  and  Slth,  passions  and 
poverty,  it  awakened  an  enthusiasm  fur 
their  souls,  and  a  love  for  their  outcast 
children  which  yet  was  so  blended  with 
love  of  their  bodies  and  their  homes  as  to 
coin  the  now  familiar  proverb,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  then  Evangelical  faith. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.”  In  a 


time  when  humanity  was  unknown  in  the 
prison,  and  a  merciless  law  became  even 
criminal  in  its  dealings  with  the  guilty, 
Evangelic^il,  and  indeed  specifically  Dis¬ 
senting,  piety  began  the  more  than  Her¬ 
culean  work  of  reforming  the  prisons  and 
Chiistianizing  the  law.  In  a  period  when 
the  less  civilized  races  were  regarded  only 
as  chattels,  or  as  means  of  replenishing 
the  coffers  or  gratifying  the  ambitions  or 
even  the  passions  of  the  mote  civilized, 
the  same  piety,  in  spite  of  the  mockery  of 
clerical  wits,  and  the  scorn  of  the  New 
Anglicans,  who  could  not  love  the  wretched 
‘‘  niggers”  because  they  “  concentrated 
in  themselves  all  the  whiggery,  dissent, 
cant,  and  abomination  that  bad  been  ranged 
on  their  side,”  *  in  spite,  too,  of  the  an¬ 
tagonism  of  statesmen  and  of  all  interested 
classes,  taught  the  English  people  to  con¬ 
sider  the  conquered  Hindu,  the  enslaved 
negro,  the  savage  African  or  South  Sea 
Islander  as  a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  so  cre¬ 
ated  in  England  and  America  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  emancipated  the  slave  and  created 
the  rudiments  of  a  conscience,  if  not  a 
heiirt,  in  the  callous  bosom  of  English 
politics,  and  even  in  the  still  harder  and 
emptier  bosom  of  English  commerce. 
Nay,  Evangelical  piety  must  not  be  de¬ 
famed  in  the  home  of  its  birth  ;  it  was  the 
very  reverse  of  otAer- worldly,  intensely 
practical,  brotherly,  benevolent,  benefi¬ 
cent,  though  somewhat  prudential  in  the 
means  it  used  fo  gain  its  most  magnani¬ 
mous  ends.  He  who  speaks  in  its  dis¬ 
praise,  either  does  not  know  it  or  feels  no 
gratitude  for  good  achieved.  Happy  will 
it  be  for  Anglu-Catholicism,  which  we 
may,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal,  term  the  sensuous  and  sacerdotal  re¬ 
vival,  if,  once  it  has  run  its  inevitable 
course,  men  can  trace  but  half  as  much  of 
human  good  to  its  inspiration.  Great  are 
the  things  it  has  achieved  for  the  idea  of 
the  Church,  fur  the  restoration,  which  too 
often  means  the  desecration,  of  churches, 
for  the  elaboration  of  worship  and  the 
adornment  of  the  priest,  but  the  final 
measure  of  its  efficiency  will  be  what  it 
accomplishes  for  the  souls  and  lives  of 
men. 

But  two  things  disqualified  the  Evan¬ 
gelicals  for  adequate  dealing  with  the 
emergency — their  intellectual  timidity  and 
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their  want  of  any  sufficient  iiiea  of  the 
Church.  These  two  were  intimately  re¬ 
lated  ;  their  theology  was  too  narrowly 
individualistic,  too  much  a  reasoned  meth¬ 
od  of  saving  single  souls,  to  admit  easily, 
or  without  fracture,  those  larger  views  of 
God,  the  universe,  and  man,  needed  to 
guide  a  great  society  in  a  crisis,  or,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  article  of  revolution. 
They  did  not  sufficiently  feel  that  the 
Church  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  Fatherland, 
within  which  they  had  been  born,  through 
which  they  lived,  for  whose  very  dust  they 
could  love  to  die.  The  Evangelicals  have 
often  been  described  as  the  successors  and 
representatives  of  the  Puritans  within  the 
Anglican  Church,  but  here  they  were  their 
very  opposites.  The  Puritan  theology 
was  remarkable  for  its  high  and  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  so  conceiving  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Redeemer  that  the  body 
in  which  He  lived  and  over  which  He 
reigned  could  never  be  dependent  on  any 
State  or  subordinate  to  any  civil  power 
whatever.  The  high  Anglican  rather  than 
the  Evangelical  has  here  been  the  Puri¬ 
tan’s  hf  ir.  though  tlio  Anglican  has  lowered 
the  splendid  idea  he  iuherited  by  giving 
it  a  less  noble  and  a  less  catholic  expres¬ 
sion.  It  was  the  want  of  such  a  vivifying 
and  commanding  idea  that  lost  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  the  leadership  of  the  Church  in  its 
hour  of  storm  and  ciisis. 

4.  So  far,  then,  it  seemed  as  if  the  bat¬ 
tle  against  vigorous  and  victorious  Liberal¬ 
ism  must  be  fought  on  the  lines,  abhorred 
of  the  old  High  Church,  of  the  old  lati- 
tudinarian  utilities.  Church  and  State 
were  allies,  their  union  was  due  to  a  con¬ 
tract  or  compact,  by  which  the  Church  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  pay  and  privilege,  and  the 
State  so  much  service  and  sanction.  To 
argue  the  question  on  this  ground  was  to 
be  defeated  ;  there  was  no  principle  in  it, 
only  the  meanest  expediencies,  profits  to 
be  determined  by  the  utilitarian  calculus, 
with  contract  broken  when  profits  ended. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Romanticism  as¬ 
sumed  an  ecclesiastical  form,  and  emerged, 
changed  in  name,  but  unchanged  in  es¬ 
sence,  as  Anglo-Catholicism. 

Romanticism  may  be  described  as  the 
literary  spirit  which,  bom  partly  in  the 
frenzy  of  the  Revolution,  and  partly  in 
the  recoil  from  it,  executed  in  the  early 
decades  of  this  century  vengeance  upon 
the  rationalism  of  the  last.  It  was  not 
English  merely,  but  European  ;  it  bad 
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achieved  great  things  on  the  Continent 
before  it  took  shape  here.  In  France  it 
produced  Chateaubriand,  whose  rhapsodi¬ 
cal  Oinit  was  at  once  a  coup  dt  theatre  et 
d'uutel,  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  the  idcali- 
zation  of  the  Papacy.  In  Germany,  it 
blossomed  into  the  Stolbergs  and  the 
Schlegels,  who  preached  the  duty  of  a 
flight  from  the  present  to  the  past,  and 
believed  that  they  preserved  faith  by  in¬ 
dulging  imagination  ;  and  through  the 
school  first  at  Tubingen  and  then  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  as  represented  by  Muhler,  it  entered 
theology,  furnishing  Roman  Catholicism 
with  a  new  and  potent  apologetic  and 
Anglican  with  a  no  less  potent  source  of 
inspiration  and  guidance.  Its  character¬ 
istic  was  an  imaginative  handing  of  its 
material,  especially  mediii-valism  anil  its 
survivals,  with  a  view  to  a  richer  and  hap¬ 
pier  whole  of  life.  Rationalism  was  an 
optimism  which  glorified  its  own  enlight¬ 
ened  age,  and  pitied  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  earlier  men  ;  but  Ro¬ 
manticism  was  an  idealism  which  wished 
to  transcend  the  pre.sent  it  disliked,  by  re¬ 
turning,  either  with  Wordsworth  to  a  se¬ 
vere  simplicity,  all  the  moie  refined  that 
it  was  so  rustic  and  natural  ;  or,  as  with 
Scott,  to  the  gallant  days  of  chivalry  and 
the  rule  of  the  highly  born  and  bred.  All 
were  subjective,  each  used  a  different  me¬ 
dium  for  the  expres-sion  of  himself,  but 
the  characUristic  thing  was  the  self  ex¬ 
pressed,  not  the  medium  employed.  The 
Lake  poets  sang  in  praise  of  Nature,  but 
it  was  the  Nature  of  the  poet’s  dream, 
sleeping  in  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  shore.  Scott  loved  to  picture  the  past, 
but  his  was  the  past  of  the  poet’s  fancy, 
not  the  haid,  grim  world,  where  men 
struggled  with  existence  and  for  it,  but  an 
idealized  arena,  where  noble  birth  meant 
noble  being,  and  only  a  villain  or  a  hypo¬ 
crite  could  lift  a  hand,  even  for  freedom, 
against  a  head  that  was  crowned.  In  this 
use  of  the  imagination  there  was  more 
truth  but  less  reality  than  there  had  been 
in  the  cold  and  analytic  methods  of  the 
previous  century.  Rationalism,  for  want 
of  the  historical  imagination,  sacrificed  the 
past  to  history.  Romanticism,  for  want 
of  the  critical  faculty,  sacrificed  history  to 
the  past.  What  one  finds  in  the  elegant 
yet  careless  pages  of  Hume  is  a  recor«l  of 
events  that  once  happened,  written  by  a 
man  who  has  never  conceived  so  as  to 
realize  the  events  he  describes  ;  what  one 
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6n<U  in  the  vivid  paf^es  of  Scott  is  a  living 
picture  of  the  past,  but  of  a  past  that 
never  lived.  This  is  the  very  essence  of 
Koiuanticisru,  the  imaginative  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Nature  or  history,  but  it  is  only 
the  form  that  is  natural  or  historical,  the 
substance  or  spirit  is  altogether  the  inter¬ 
preter’s  own. 

II. 

1.  Now  it  was  this  Uonianticist  ten¬ 
dency  that  was  the  positive  factor  of 
AnglivCatholicism,  While  the  other  two 
sets  of  circuinstancos  supplied  respectively 
the  occasion  and  the  opportunity,  this 
gave  the  creative  impulse  ;  it  was  the 
spirit  that  quickened.  The  men  in  whom 
it  took  shape  and  found  speech  were  three 
— Keble,  Newman,  I’usey.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  name  a  fourth,  llurrell  Froude  ; 
but  he  lives  in  Newman,  lie  was  the 
swiftest,  most  daring  spirit  of  them  all  ; 
his  thought  is  hot,  ns  it  were,  with  the 
fever  that  shortened  his  days  ;  his  words 
are  suffused  as  with  a  hectic  Hush,  and  we 
must  judge  him  rather  as  one  who  moved 
men  to  achieve  than  by  his  own  actual 
achievements.  The  three  we  have  named 
were  in  a  rare  degree  complementary  of 
each  other  ,  they  were  respectively  poet, 
thinker,  and  scholar,  and  each  contributed 
to  the  movement  according  to  his  kind. 
Keble  was  a  splendid  instance  of  the  truth 
that  a  man  who  makes  the  songs  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  does  more  than  the  man  who  makes 
their  laws.  His  hymns  are  a  perfect  lyric 
expression  of  the  Romanticist  tendency  ; 
in  them  the  mood  of  the  moment  speaks 
its  devoutest  feelings  in  tittest  form. 
This  was  the  secret  of  their  power.  They 
are  without  the  passion  of  the  mystic,  the 
intinite  hunger  of  the  soul  that  would  live 
for  God  after  the  God  it  cannot  live  with¬ 
out,  the  desire  to  transcend  all  media,  win 
the  immediate  divine  vision,  and  lose  self 
in  its  supreme  bliss  ;  rather  are  they  the 
sweet  and  mellow  fruit  of  “  pious  medita¬ 
tion  fancy-fed,”  which  loves  means  as 
means,  feels  joy  in  their  use,  in  reading 
their  meaning,  in  being  subdued  by  their 
gentle  discipline  ;  and  which  loves  God  all 
the  better  for  the  seernlincss  and  stateli- 
riess  of  the  way  we  get  to  Him.  Keble 
Icarrted  of  Wordsworth  to  love  Nature,  to 
read  it  as  a  veiled  parable,  or  embodied 
allegory,  spoken  by  God,  and  heard  by 
the  soul  ;  he  learned  of  Scott  to  love  the 
past,  and  seek  in  it  his  ideals.  His  love 


of  God  became  love  of  his  own  Church, 
of  what  she  had  been,  what  she  was,  and, 
above  all,  of  what  she  ought  to  l>o,  of  her 
ancient  monuments,  her  venerable  institu¬ 
tions,  her  stately  ceremonial,  her  saints 
and  her  saints’  days.  And  by  his  sweet, 
meditative,  poetic  gift  he  made  what  he 
loved  seem  lonely.  What  ecclesiastical 
polemics,  parochial  activity,  and  sacerdotal 
ritual  never  could  have  accomplished,  hia 
hymns  achieved  ;  indeed,  they  nut  only 
made  those  others  possible,  but  even  neces¬ 
sary,  creating  for  them  that  disposition, 
that  readiness  to  receive,  to  learn,  and  to 
trust,  which  is,  according  to  Newman,  the 
greater  part  of  faith.  It  is  by  sure  in¬ 
stinct  that  the  name  of  Keble  has  been 
seized  as  the  name  most  typical  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  revival.  He  seized  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  and  translated  it  into 
a  form  at  once  poetic  and  religious,  and 
by  so  doing  turned  a  rising  tide  or  ten¬ 
dency  into  the  service  of  his  party  and  his 
Church.  But  the  secret  of  his  strength 
may  become  the  source  of  their  weakness. 
The  man  of  pious  and  meditative  fancy 
may  evoke  the  historical  spirit,  and  make 
the  present  beautiful  in  the  light  of  an 
idealized  past  ;  but  when  the  appeal  is  to 
history,  scientific  criticism  becomes  the 
ultimate  judge,  and,  though  its  judgments 
are  slow,  they  are  inexorable  as  tliose  of 
God. 

2.  Newman  was  more  rarely  gifted  than 
Keble,  but  his  gifts  though  of  a  rarer  and 
higher  order,  were  less  pure  in  quality. 
He  had  in  a  far  higher  degree  the  poet’s 
temper,  and  more  of  his  insight,  creative 
genius  and  passion.  It  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  an  ecclesiastic  in  a  stormy  crisis, 
and  indeed  to  be  of  the  crisis  the  foremost 
and  characteristic  polemic.  lie  had  a 
subtle  and  analytic  intidlect,  but  dialectical 
rather  than  speculative,  discuisivc  and 
critical  rather  than  synthetic  and  construc¬ 
tive.  He  had  more  of  the  mystic’s  nature 
and  intensity  than  Keble  ;  the  passion  for 
God  burned  in  his  spirit  like  a  tire,  im¬ 
pelled  him  as  by  an  awful  necessity  to  the 
Intinite,  yet  divided  him  from  it  by  a  still 
more  awful  distance.  He  loved  to  seek 
everywhere  for  symbols  of  the  divine, 
which  would  at  once  assure  him  of  the 
Eternal  I’rcsence,  and  help  him  to  gain 
more  conscious  access  to  it  ;  yet  he  had  the 
genuine  mystic’s  feeling  that  all  means 
were  inadequate,  and  so  divisive  ;  as 
mediativo  they  held  the  spirit  out  of  the 
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imniediRte  rreRcnci>,  and  not  only  aliaded 
bnt  obftcnrcd  its  gloiy.  Uence  ho  bad 
none  of  Keble’s  love  of  means  as  means  ; 
he  had  too  much  imagination  to  be  satis* 
tied  with  the  sensuous  seemlincss,  the 
IjBudian  “  beauty  of  holiness,”  which 
pleased  Keble’s  tine  and  fastidious  but 
feebler  fancy  ;  what  he  wanted  was  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  God  himself,  and 
to  find  a  way  to  Him  as  sure  as  his  own 
need  for  Him  was  deep  and  real.  But  to 
fiud  such  a  way,  never  an  easy  thing,  was 
to  one  situated  and  constituted  like  New* 
man  peculiarly  hard.  For  as  deep  and  in* 
eradicable  as  his  passion  for  God  was  his 
scepticism  of  leason,  which  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  subtlest  of  all  scepticisms  as 
to  God.*  And  it  is  the  least  tolerable, 
because  the  most  paralyzing,  to  the  man 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  mystic. 
To  believe  in  God,  yet  to  doubt  His  real 
presence  in  the  reason,  is  to  be  impelled 
to  imagine  that  what  in  man  has  most  of 
(iod  is  also  remotest  from  Him,  and  most 
completely  out  of  His  control  :  and  so  the 
inexorable  logic  of  the  situation  forces  the 
man,  if  he  does  not  surrender  his  doubt 
of  the  reason,  either  to  surrender  all  cer* 
tainty  and  all  reality  in  his  knowledge  of 
God,  or  to  end  the  conflict  by  calling  in 
some  violent  mechanical  expedient,  such 
indeed  as  Newman  was  slowly  but  irresisti* 
bly  driven  to  adopt.  Whence  this  scepti* 
cal  tendency  came  in  Newman’s  case  is  too 
large  a  question  to  be  here  discussed  ;  but 
we  may  say  he  owed  it,  partly,  perhaps 
mainly,  to  native  intellectual  qualities, 
partly,  to  his  place  in  the  reaction  against 
nationalism,  and,  partly,  to  an  author  he 
greatly  loves  to  praise,  who  possibly  rep¬ 
resents  the  greatest  mental  influence  he 
came  under,  Butler.  The  reaction  against 
Rationalism  was  in  Newman  more  a  mat* 
ter  of  imagination  than  of  reason  ;  and  he 
hated  and  disowned  its  results  without 
transcending  its  philosophy.  As  a  conse* 


*  This  interpretation  of  Newman  is  admir¬ 
ably  illiistratid  by  Mr.  Hatton,  “Modern 
Gaides  of  English  Thought  in  Matters  of 
Faith  ”  pp.  78  ff.  The  conclusion  was  not 
intended,  bnt  is  only  on  that  account  the 
more  significant.  '*  It  is,  I  think,  profound 
pity  for  the  restlessness  and  insatiability  of 
human  reason,  which  has  made  him  a  Roman 
Catholic."  Rut  the  “  pity"  is  only  the  super¬ 
ficial  expression  of  the  deeper  scepticism, 
which  BO  doubts  "  (kid's  Spirit  as  revealed  in 
conscience  and  reason,”  as  to  require  an  in¬ 
fallible  institution  for  their  control. 
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qnence,  he  shared  in  the  common  inheri¬ 
tance  of  our  modern  English  thought,  that 
doubt  of  the  reason  which  has  become  in 
the  more  consistent  philosophies  either  a 
reasoned  doubt,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing 
adapted  to  a  positive  and  scientifle  age,  a 
reasoned  nescience.  And  to  the  diflicul- 
ties  or  antinomies  of  his  thought  Butler 
more  than  any  man  awoke  him.  The  un¬ 
derlying  or  material  idea  of  the  ”  Anal¬ 
ogy,”  what  may  be  termed  the  theory  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  realms,  especially  when  further 
qualifled  bv  the  influence  of  Keble,  gave 
indeed  to  Newman  his  grand  constructive 
principle,  the  notion  of  the  sacramental 
svmbolism  of  Nature  ;  but  its  formal  and 
regulative  maxim,  ”  Probability  is  the 
guide  of  life,”  was  more  creative  of  dis¬ 
turbance  and  perplexity.  For  to  a  man 
of  his  temper,  mental  integrity,  and  theis- 
tie  passion,  as  sure  of  (xod’s  being  as  of 
his  own,  it  must  have  seemed  a  sort  of 
irony  to  make  such  a  maxim  the  judicial 
and  determinative  principle  in  a  religious 
argument.  It  may  be  said  to  have  formu¬ 
lated  his  master  problem — How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  on  probable  evidence  the 
certitude  of  faith  ?  or.  How,  by  a  method 
of  proliabilities,  can  the  existence,  if  not 
of  necessarv,  yet  of  infallible  truth,  be 
proved  ?  Indeed,  Butler’s  probability, 
which  was  not  without  similar  tendencies 
in  his  own  case,  determined  the  search 
which  landed  Newman  in  Papal  infalli¬ 
bility. 

We  have,  then,  to  imagine  Newman, 
with  his  mystic  passion,  his  philosophical 
scepticism,  and  his  apulogetical  iiiaxim, 
called  to  face  the  disintegrative  and  aggres¬ 
sive  forces  of  his  time.  He  could  face 
them  in  strength  only  by  maintaining  his 
intellectual  integrity,  and  from  the  antin¬ 
omies  of  his  thought  there  were  only  two 
possible  ways  of  escape,  either  by  a  higher 
philosophy  or  a  higher  authority.  And 
of  these  two  each  was  exclusive  of  the 
other.  If  the  way  by  philosophy  had 
been  chosen,  then  the  process  of  reconcili¬ 
ation  would  have  been  immanent  and  nat¬ 
ural,  the  antitheses  of  the  formal  under¬ 
standing  would  have  been  overcome  by 
the  s)  nthesis  of  the  transcendental  reason. 
But  to  choose  the  way  of  authority  was  to 
deny  that  any  natural  process  of  reconcili¬ 
ation  was  possible,  and  to  seek  to  silence 
the  inward  dissonances  by  the  sound  of 
an  outward  voice  ;  the  deeper,  of  couise, 
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the  d'lMonances  {j^rew,  the  more  authorita¬ 
tive  had  the  voice  to  he  made.  For  many 
reasons — constitutional,  educational,  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  social — the  philosophical  way 
was  not  selected,  and  Newman  began  his 
wonderful  polemical  career  a  mystic  in 
faith,  a  sceptic  in  philosophy,  a  seeker 
after  an  authority  able  to  subdue  the  scep¬ 
ticism  and  vindicate  the  faith.  His  power, 
studied  in  connection  with  his  marvellous 
literary  faculty  and  intense  religious  sin¬ 
cerity,  is  explicable  enough,  but,  regarded 
as  a  (juestion  in  philosophical  criticism,  it 
is  more  complex  and  dilliciilt  of  analysis. 
No  man  has  more  thoroughly  understood 
the  men  of  his  age  ;  no  man  of  genius 
ever  less  comprehended  the  problems  of 
his  time,  or  contributed  less  to  their  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  remarkable,  considering  his 
immense  productivity,  and  the  range  and 
kind  of  subjects  he  has  handled,  how  few 
constructive  principles,  speculative  and 
historical,  can  be  found  in  his  works. 
The  critical  philosophy  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  rated  to  understand.  Modern 
criticism,  as  regards  both  principles  and 
methods,  he  never  tried  to  master,  or 
even,  objectively,  to  conceive.  The  sci¬ 
entific  treatment  of  history  is  too  alien  to 
his  spiiit  and  aims  to  be  comprehended  by 
him.  His  one  considerable  historical 
work  is  but  an  overgrown  polemical  pain- 
ihlet — a  treatise  on  the  controversies  of 
lis  own  times  disguised  as  a  history.  His 
“  Doctrine  of  Development”  is  not  orig¬ 
inal,  and  so  far  from  being  the  equivalent 
of  evolution  is  its  antithesis  and  contradic¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  logic  applied  to  dogma, 
but  is  not  science  applied  to  history.  His 
most  considerable,  at  once  philosophical 
and  apologetical  work,  may  be  described 
as  a  treatise  on  the  necessity  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  in  religion  :  it  ignores  what 
is  primary  and  universal  in  the  reason  that 
it  may  build  on  what  is  specific  and  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  individual.  But  it  is  no 
laradox  to  say,  those  very  elements  of 
lis  philosophical  weakness  have  been 
sources  of  his  literary  and  controversial 
strength.  The  very  severity  of  the  con¬ 
flict  in  his  own  spiiit  has  given  him  the 
profoundest  sense  of  any  thinker  in  our 
day  of  the  perplexities  of  living  man— the 
bewilderments  of  thought,  motive,  and 
conscience  that  come  of  limited  and  pas¬ 
sionful  being,  bound  by  law  yet  in  revolt 
against  the  law  that  binds  it.  Convic¬ 
tions  the  more  strenuous  that  they  were 


formulated  in  conflict  and  have  been  held 
amid  controversies,  internal  and  external, 
a  piety  that  is  nothing  less  than  a  genius 
for  religion,  an  intense  imagination,  using 
the  instruments  of  subtle  dialectic,  and 
clothing  argument  in  speech  of  wondrous 
grace  and  force,  have  enabled  him  to  ad¬ 
dress  with  unequalled,  often  irresistible, 
power  men  who  could  be  reached  most 
easily  through  the  conscience  or  imagina¬ 
tion.  Such  men  he  has  awed,  subdued, 
converted,  though  by  a  process  that 
silenced  or  overpowered  rather  than  con¬ 
vinced  the  reason.  And  the  process  he 
has  puisued  without  is  but  the  counterpart 
of  the  process  he  had  before  pursued  with¬ 
in.  Truth  has  never  been  to  him  so  much 
an  object  for  quest  or  question  as  for  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Intellectual  difference  has  been 
a  sort  of  moral  offence,  and  he  has  rea¬ 
soned  as  if  the  men  who  held  the  princi¬ 
ples  he  hated  must  themselves  be  (^ious. 
Hence  came  what  Blanco  White  called  his 
”  deceiving  pride,”  and  his  resolute  sacri¬ 
fice  of  old  friends  to  new  views.  Hence, 
too,  the  temper  I  will  not  call  intolerant, 
but  so  severely  and  logically  authoritative 
that,  to  quote  Blanco  White  again,  “  he 
would,  as  sure  as  he  lives,  persecute  to  tltc 
death  if  he  hud  the  direction  of  the  civil 
power  for  a  dozen  years.”  These  are  the 
invariable  characteristics  of  the  man  who 
bases  a  faith  of  authority  on  a  scepticism 
of  the  reason.  Newman,  with  all  that  he 
stands  for,  represents  the  struggle  of 
English  empiricism  to  remain  empirical, 
and  yet  become  imaginative  and  religious. 

3.  But  the  scholar  of  the  band  was  as 
notable  in  bis  own  order  as  the  poet  and 
thinker  in  theirs.  Pusey,  indeed,  was 
less  a  scholar  than  a  schoolman,  these  two 
being  distinguishable  thus  :  the  scholar 
loves  learning,  and  uses  it  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  while  the 
schoolman  is  a  learned  man  who  uses  his 
learning  as  a  means  of  proving  an  assumed 
or  formulated  position.  The  scholar 
studies  that  he  may  cultivate  mind,  de¬ 
velop  and  exercise  the  humanities  ;  but 
the  schoolman  searches  that  he  may  find 
authorities  to  verify  his  axioms  and  justify 
his  definitions.  The  scholar  aims  at  ob¬ 
jectivity,  seeing  things  as  they  really  were, 
how  and  why  they  happened,  whither 
tended,  and  what  achieved  ;  but  the 
schoolman  is  throughout  governed  by  sub¬ 
jectivity,  brings  his  system  to  history,  and 
pursues  his  researches  tliat  history  may  be 
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made  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  system 
he  blinds.  Now  I’uscy  hud  the  making 
of  a  scholar  in  him,  though  he  never  be¬ 
came  what  he  could  have  been,  lie  had 
a  susceptible,  sympathetic,  assimilative 
mind,  combined  with  a  certain  largeness 
of  nature  that  at  once  qualitied  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  man  and  distinguished  him  as  a 
man  men  could  trust,  llis  famous  “  In. 
quiry  into  the  Probable  Causes  of  German 
Kationalism"  admirably  illustrates  bis 
mental  qualities,  especially  the  susceptible 
and  assimilative.  It  is  full  of  his  German 
teachers,*  their  spirit,  method,  materials, 
though  all  has  passed  through  a  conserva¬ 
tive  English  mind,  wise  and  honest  enough 
to  defend  a  cause  by  being  just  to  the 
cause  opposed.  But  in  Oxford,  Keble 
and  Newman  superseded  Tholuck,  and 
Pusey  passed  from  the  scientific  to  a  local 
and  insular  standpoint,  the  scholar  became 
the  schoolman.  What  he  was  to  the  new 
movement  Newman  has  testified  ;  he 
brought  to  it  the  dignity  of  high  academic 
office  and  social  rank,  weight  of  character, 
counsel,  judicial  faculty  and  speech,  the 
service  of  vast  erudition,  and  reverence 
for  the  sources  his  erudition  explored. 
He  had  precisely  the  qualities  most  needed 
to  consolidate  and  guide  the  party.  Keble’s 
fancy  had  idealized  the  Church  and  its 
pasf,  had  made  its  worship  poetical,  had 
touched  its  services  with  tine  and  well- 
ordered  emotion  ;  Newman's  genius  had 
tilled  the  Church  with  new  meaning  and 
new  ideals,  his  eloquence  had  pealed 
through  it  like  the  notes  of  a  mighty  organ 
waking  long  silent  echoes,  and  had  kindled 
in  men  a  new  enthusiasm  for  their  trans¬ 
figured  Church  ;  and  now  Pusey’s  erudi¬ 
tion  came  to  search  the  Fathers  and  the 
Anglican  divines  for  evidence  that  the 
new  was  the  old,  and  based  on  venerable 
and  invariable  tradition.  Keble  was  loved, 
Newman  admired,  but  Pusey  trusted. 
Keble  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  emotion,  difference  in  his  case 
did  not  breed  dislike  ;  the  very  men  who 
most  disagreed  with  his  theology  were 
most  subdued  by  his  hymns.  Newman 
was  even  more  feared  than  admired  ;  the 
men  that  followed  doubted,  uncertain 
whither  he  might  lead,  the  men  that  re¬ 
sisted  disliked,  certain  that  he  tended  with 

*  For  what  the  “  Inquiry”  owed  to  Tholuck. 
and  his  jud^tment  on  the  use  made  of  his  ms* 
terial,  see  Witte's  ”  Dss  Leben  Tholuck ’s,” 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  242,  243. 
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increasing  momentum  whither  they  did  not 
mean  to  go.  But  Pusey  had  Newman's 
strength  of  conviction  without  his  dan¬ 
gerous  genius  ;  ho  was  conservative  not 
because  sceptical,  but  because  convinced  ; 
he  loved  his  Church  in  the  concrete,  and 
he  lived  to  prove  that  she  embodied  the 
**  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  om¬ 
nibus  creditum  est.”  On  any  dubious  or 
questioned  point  he  was  ready  to  bring 
determinative  evidence  from  bis  recondite 
lore  ;  on  any  critical  occasion  he  was  no 
less  ready  to  use  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s 
as  a  platform  for  the  issue  of  a  manifesto. 
And  so  the  movement  others  created  Pusey 
controlled,  and  in  his  hands  its  character 
became  fixed  as  a  creation  or  Ueuaissance 
of  Romanticism  conditioned  and  tempered 
by  scholasticism. 

III. 

1.  To  these  men,  then,  the  progress  of 
events  in  literature  and  philosophy  on  the 
one  band,  and  in  Church  and  State  on  the 
other,  combined  to  set  the  problem  :  How 
can  the  Church  be  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  a  State  penetrated  and  commanded  by 
“  Liberalism,”  and  be  elevated  into  an 
authority  able  to  regulate  faith  and  con¬ 
science,  to  control  reason  and  society. 
What  Newman  named  Lil>erali!‘m  was  a 
single  force  disguised  in  many  forms,  ra¬ 
tionalism  in  religion,  revolution  or  reform 
in  politics,  Erasiianism  and  latitudinaiian- 
ism  in  Church.  It  was  the  spirit  of  change, 
negation,  disintegration,  destruction.  The 
Church  must  destroy  it,  or  it  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  Church,  and  with  it  faith  in  God, 
godliness,  religion.  To  save  the  Church, 
two  things  were  necessary — to  invest  it 
with  divine  authority,  and  ail  the  rights 
flowing  from  it,  and  to  set  it  strong  in  its 
authority  and  rights  over  against  the  apos¬ 
tate  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rebel¬ 
lious  reason  on  the  other.  With  sure  in¬ 
stinct  the  New  Anglicans  began  by  assail¬ 
ing  the  Reformation.  The  Puiitans  had 
disapproved  and  opposed  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  because  it  arrested  and  restrained 
the  Reformation  ;  but  the  Anglican  hated 
the  Reformation,  because  it  had  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  royal  authority.  In  the  old 
days,  when  the  king  reigned  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  througli  the  zealous  spirits  of 
the  E[tiscopai  bench,  the  Anglican  had 
loved  the  royal  supremacy,  and  soundly 
punished  the  Puritan  for  denying  it  :  but 
when  in  the  process  of  constitutional 
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change  the  royal  became  only  the  form  or 
mask  of  parliamentary  supremacy,  which 
in  its  turn  wa»  but  the  instrument  of  the 
hated  “  Liberalism,” — then  the  Anglienn 
became  as  convinced  as  the  Puritan  of  the 
excellence  of  independency.*  The  secular 
aim  in  touching  had  wronged  the  Church, 
and  while  the  men  who  did  it  and  those 
who  sutfered  it  to  l>e  done  were  alike  re¬ 
proached,  she  was  pictured  as  ihe  gracious 
mother  of  peoples,  with  her  heroic  yet 
saintly  sons,  and  clinging  yet  stately 
daughters  about  her,  creating  the  litera¬ 
ture,  civilizations,  arts,  and  whatever 
made  life  rich  and  beautiful,  and  remain¬ 
ing  benignant,  though  forlorn,  in  the 
midst  of  a  greedy  and  graceless  posterity, 
blind  to  her  beauty,  and  forgetful  of  her 
beneficence.  Hut  Newman  touched  a 
higher  strain  ;  his  genius  scorned  to  ask 
aid  from  sentiment  :  he  called  upon  the 
Church  to  become  militant  and  equip  her¬ 
self  in  the  armor  of  her  divine  attributes. 
The  State  might  suppress  bishoprics,  but 
bishops  were  indepcmlent  of  the  State  ; 
they  were  before  it,  existed  by  a  higher 
right,  were  of  apostolical  descent  and  au¬ 
thority,  stood  in  a  divine  order  which  the 
State  had  not  made  and  could  not  unmake. 
.\nd  as  with  the  bishops,  so  with  the 
clergy  ;  ♦heir  orders  were  sacred,  inalien¬ 
able,  instituted  of  God,  and  upheld  by 
Him.  And  their  functions  corresponded 
to  their  authority  ;  to  them  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ;  they 
could  bind  and  loose,  and  were  by  their 
commission  empowered  to  act  in  their 
Master’s  name.  In  their  hands  too,  and 
in  theiis  only,  were  the  sacraments,  and 
“  the  sacraments,  not  preaching,  are  the 
sources  of  divine  grace.”  The  sacred 
order  was  the  condition  of  the  Church’s 
being,  and  the  factor  of  its  efficiency  ; 


*  It  is  instructive  to  sen  how  similar  ideas 
under  similar  conditions  demand  fur  their  ex¬ 
pression  similar  terms.  Thus  the  earliest 
treatise  from  the  High  Church  point  of  view 
on  this  subject  is  Cliarles  Leslie's  ;  the  title 
runs  :  “  The  case  of  the  Itef'ale  and  of  the 
Pontitlcate  stated,  in  a  Conference  concerning 
the  Independency  of  the  Church  npon  any 
power  on  earth,  in  the  exercise  of  her  purely 
Spiritual  power  and  authority.”  This  exact¬ 
ly  reproduces  the  very  idea  as  to  the  relation 
of  Church  and  Ktate  held  by  those  who  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  later  ”  Independents.” 
Indeed,  the  Anglican  “  autonomy  of  the 
Church”  is  but  the  Puritan  independency,  or 
rather  a  single  aspect  of  it,  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  “  Crown  rights  of  the  lledeemer.” 


whore  the  authorized  priest  was  not,  the 
sacraments  could  not  be  ;  and  no  sacra¬ 
ments  meant  no  Church,  no  life  communi¬ 
cated  by  Baptism  and  maintained  by  the 
Eucharist.  And  the  Church  which  min¬ 
istered  life  by  her  sacraments,  guarded, 
defined,  and  interpreted  truth  by  her  au¬ 
thority  ;  for  to  the  being  and  belief  of  the 
truth  an  authoritative  interpreter  was  even 
more  necessary  than  an  inspired  source. 
And  this  was  to  be  found  in  tradition,  not 
indeed  as  collected  and  preserved  by  Home, 
but  as  contained  in  the  Fathers,  and  as 
gathered  from  them  by  Anglican  scholars 
and  divines.  Home  was  corrupt,  but 
Catholic  ;  the  Protestant  Churches  were 
corrupt  and  sectarian  ;  but  the  Church  of 
the  Fathers  was  Catholic  and  puie,  and 
after  it  the  Anglican  was  fashioned,  and 
tried  to  walk  in  its  light  and  read  the  truth 
with  its  eyes.  And  so  a  promi,  coherent, 
and  courageous  theory  of  the  (Miurch  stood 
up  to  confront  and  dare  the  State  ;  to  re¬ 
buke  it  as  of  the  earth,  to  speak  to  it  as 
with  the  voice  of  heaven,  to  command  it 
to  revere  and  obey  where  it  had  thought 
it  could  compel  and  rule. 

It  is  no  psit  of  my  purpose  to  criticise 
the  Anglican  theory  ;  it  was  the  work  of 
men  who  made  an  impassioned  appeal  to 
history,  but  were  utterly  void  of  the  his¬ 
torical  spirit.  The  past  they  loved  and 
studied  was  a  past  of  detached  fragments, 
violent  divisions,  broken  and  delimited  in 
the  most  arbitrary  way.  Their  canon, 
‘‘  quo<l  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus,”  they  honored  in  speech  rather 
than  observance  ;  the  ”  semper”  did  not 
mean  ‘‘  always,”  or  the  “  ubique”  every¬ 
where,  or  the  ‘‘  ab  omnibus”  by  all  ;  but 
only  such  times,  places  and  men,  or  even 
such  parts  and  sections  of  times,  places 
and  men,  as  could  be  made  to  suit  or 
prove  the  theory.  Then,  for  aii  authority 
to  be  of  any  use  in  the  region  of  truth,  it 
must  lie  authoritative,  accessible,  self  con¬ 
sistent  an<l  explicit  ;  but  this  authority 
was  nok  one  of  these  things — it  was  only 
the  voice  of  these  very  simple,  very  posi¬ 
tive,  unscientific,  and  often  mistaken  men. 
Their  supreme  difficulty,  which  broke 
down  the  transcendent  genius  of  the  party, 
was  to  get  their  own  Church  to  speak  their 
mind,  and  they  were  even  less  successful 
with  the  Fathers  than  with  their  Church. 
There  is  no  more  splendid  example  any¬ 
where  of  how  compleuly  a  professedly  his¬ 
torical  movement  can  be  independent  of 
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historicMl  truth.  The  Tractarians  in  this 
respect  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  liefonners.  Calvin  in  his  treatment 
of  doctrine  was  nothing  if  not  historical  ; 
the  Tractarians  in  their  treatment  of  his¬ 
tory  were  nothing'  if  not  dogmatic.  They 
were  traditional  but  not  historical,  while 
the  Reformers  were  historical  but  not 
traditional.  The  latter  courageously,  if 
not  always  thoroughly,  rejected  tradition 
and  authority  that  they  might  reach  the 
mind  and  realize  the  ideal  of  the  Christ  of 
history  ;  but  the  former,  with  no  less  cour¬ 
age,  tried  to  adapt  the  historical  mind  and 
bend  the  historical  ideal  to  authority  and 
tradition.  Tnith  is  patient,  and  suffers 
much  at  the  hands  of  sincere  men  ;  but 
she  always  comes  by  her  own  at  last. 

2.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the 
Anglo  Catholic  revival  ?  If  the  success  of 
a  religious  movement  is  to  l>e  measured 
by  its  power  to  penetrate  with  its  own 
spirit,  to  persuade  and  reconcile  to  re¬ 
ligion  the  l^st  intellects  of  a  country,  then 
even  its  most  devoted  ad^’oeates  can  hardly 
say  that  Anglo-Catholicism  has  succeeded. 
While  at  first  championed  by  the  greatest 
literary  genius  and  master  of  dialectic  who 
has  in  this  century  concerned  himself  with 
theology,  it  is  marvellous  how  little  it  has 
touched  our  characteristic  and  creative 
minds  ;  with  these  neither  Roman  nor 
Anglican  Catholicism  has  accomplished 
anything.  Take  the  poets,  who  alike  as 
regards  period  and  place  ought  to  have 
Wen  most  accessible  and  susceptible  to 
the  Catholic  spirit  and  influence.  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough  was  educated  in  Balliol,  and 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel  in  the 
days  when  Newman  reigned  in  St.  Mary’s, 
and  is  judged  by  the  most  competent  of 
our  critics  to  be  “  the  truest  expression  in 
verse  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  ” 
He  is  fascinated  by  Newman  and  held  by 
him  for  a  while,  but  only  that  he  may 
learn  how  little  there  is  Whind  the  subtle 
and  persuasive  eloquence  that  can_  satisfy 
a  mind  possessed  with  the  passion  for 
veracity,  and  he  is  driven  by  the  recoil 
into  the  anxious  uncertainties  where  “  the 
music  of  his  rustic  lute’’  lost  “  its  happy 
country  tone,” 

“  And  learnt  a  stormy  note 
Of  men  contention-tost,  of  men  who  groan.” 

Matthew  Arnold,  son  of  a  father  who 
made  England  love  breadth  of  view  and 
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truth  in  history,  studied,  learned,  and  suf¬ 
fered  with  the  Thyrsis  he  so  deeply  yet  so 
sweetly  mourned,  like  him  became  a  poet, 
jealous  of  truth  in  thought  and  won],  and 
like  him,  too,  faced  the  problem  and  the 
men  of  the  hour,  but  did  not  dare  to  trust 
as  guides  for  the  present  men  too  credu¬ 
lous  of  the  past  to  read  its  truths  aright. 
Too  well  he  learned  the  bitter  moral  of  all 
their  arguing,  and  concluded  :  ”  If  au¬ 
thority  be  necessary  to  faith,  then  an  im. 
ossible  authority  makes  faith  impossi- 
le,”  and  he  turned  from  Oxford  to  learn 
of  Weimar — 

”  The  need  is  everywhere. 

Art  still  hastmth,  take  refoge  there.” 

William  Morris,  formed  in  the  Oxford 
of  a  later  day,  when  in  the  calm  that  fol¬ 
lows  conflict  Anglo-Catholicism  reigned, 
could  And  in  it  no  satisfying  veracious 
ideal  of  truth,  of  art  or  of  life,  and  went 
instead  to  the  wild  Scandinavian  and  dis¬ 
tant  Greek  mythologies  for  the  forms  in 
which  to  impersonate  his  faith  and  ho|>e. 
Swinburne,  who  had  the  hut  imagination 
that  easily  kindled  to  noble  dreams  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  human  good,  could  And  no  prom¬ 
ise  in  the  ciimson  sunset  glories  Anglo- 
Catholicism  loved,  and  turned  passionately 
toward  what  seemed  to  him  the  east  and 
the  sunrise.  Hut  it  was  not  only  those 
younger  sons  of  (.>xford  who  had  in  a 
measure  ”  the  vision  and  the  faculty  di¬ 
vine,”  that  the  new  Catholic  failed  to 
touch  ;  he  touched  as  little  the  maturer 
and  richer  imaginations  of  the  two  men 
who  will  ever  remain  the  representative 
poets  of  the  V’ictorian  era.  Tennyson  has 
been  essentially  a  religious  genius  ;  the 
doubts,  the  fears,  the  thought  perplexed 
by  evil,  by  suffering,  by  a  nature  ciuel  in 
her  very  harmonies,  by  the  presence  of 
wicked  men  and  the  distance  of  a  helpful 
God,  the  faith  victorious  in  the  very  face 
of  sin  and  death,  certain  that  somehow 
“  good  will  l»e  the  Anal  goal  of  ill,”  have 
all  received  from  him  rich  and  musical  ex¬ 
pression.  But  his  ideals  are  not  those  of 
medimval  or  modern  Catholicism  ;  they 
may  be  clothed  in  forms  borrowed  from  a 
far-off  world  of  mythical  chivalry  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  priest’s  world,  it  is  one  of  men  all 
the  more  saintly  that  they  are  kings,  war¬ 
riors,  statesmen,  a  world  of  fair  women 
and  goodly  men.  Browning,  who  was  as 
essentially  a  religious  poet  as  Tennyson, 
and  indeed,  though  no  writer  of  hymns. 
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as  ft  po«t  more  profoundly,  penetratively, 
and  comprehensively  religions  than  Keble, 
bears  throughout  in  his  sympathies,  in  his 
love  of  lil>erty,  in  his  hopeful  trust  in 
man,  in  his  belief  in  God  as  the  All-loving 
as  well  as  the  All-great,  who  through  the 
thunder  speaks  with  human  voice,  the 
marks  and  fniits  of  his  Puiitan  birth  and 
breeding.  But  the  sensuous  seemliness 
of  Anglo-Catholicisin  had  no  charms  for 
him  ;  it  had  too  little  spintual  sublimity, 
stood  too  remote  from  the  heart  of  things, 
had  too  little  fellowship  with  the  whole 
truth  of  God,  and  all  the  infinite  needs  and 
aspirations  of  man.  He  had  seen,  too, 
the  outworking  of  its  ideas  ;  had  studied 
their  action  and  character  in  history,  and 
his  curious  lore  and  large  experience  helped 
him  to  many  a  fit  yet  quaint  form  in  which 
to  embody  what  he  had  discovered  or  ob¬ 
served.  Browning  more  than  any  man 
has  deepened  the  faith  of  our  age  in  the 
Kternal,  but  he  has  also  more  than  any 
man  made  us  conscious  of  the  evil  of 
fancying  that  we  can  transmute  our  ephem¬ 
eral  polities  and  shallow  symbols  into 
the  infallible  and  unchangeable  speech  of 
(lod. 

3.  This  failure  of  Anglo-Catholicism  to 
torreh  our  higher  literature  is  both  remark¬ 
able  and  instructive.  It  has  had  and  has 
its  minor  poets,  a  goodly  multitude,  but 
even  their  poetry  has  been  mainly  reminis¬ 
cent  and  sentimental,  not  spontaneous  and 
imaginative.  Indeed,  this  has  been  its 
characteristic  in  all  periods  of  its  being  ; 
writers  of  hymns,  quaint,  devout,  beauti¬ 
ful,  melodious,  it  has  always  hn<l,  but 
never  poets  of  the  imagination  ;  if  it  has 
ever  taken  possession  of  such,  it  has  para¬ 
lyzed  the  poet  in  them,  as  witness  Words¬ 
worth  and  his  ecclesiastical  sonneds.  In 
this  stands  expressed  some  of  its  essential 
characteristics.  Within  the  rich  and  com¬ 
plicated  and  splendidly  dight  folds  of  the 
Spenserian  allegories,  there  lives  much  of 
the  brawny  I’uritan  mind  and  purpose. 
The  same  mind  and  the  faith  it  lived  by 
made  the  noblest  epic  and  the  most  per¬ 
fect  classical  drama  in  the  speech  of  our 
Knglish  people.  No  man  will  claim  .lohn 
Itryden  as  a  religious  poet,  though  he 
forced  poetry  into  the  ignoble  strife  of 
ecclesiastical  politics,  and  made  it  the 
mean  ap«dogist  of  royal  and  papal  designs. 
I)eism  lisped  in  numbers  through  the  lips 
of  Catholic  Pope,  and  the  Evangelical  Re¬ 
vival  inspired  the  gentle  soul  of  Cowper 


to  verse,  always  genial  and  graceful,  and 
often  gay.  But  Anglo-Catholic  poetry 
measured  by  the  Puritan  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  so  much  as  its  imaginative  pov¬ 
erty,  its  inability  to  create  a  literature  that 
shall  adequately  embody  the  true  and  the 
sublime.  And  this  has  its  parallel  in  the 
theology  of  the  past  half-century.  New¬ 
man,  of  course,  stands  alone — Catholic 
still,  but  Anglican  no  more.  Apart  from 
him,  what  names  represent  the  most  potent 
forces  in  theology  and  the  higher  religious 
thought  ?  Of  all  preachers,  Frederick 
Robertson  has  most  moved  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  this  generation  ;  but  though 
an  Oxford  man  of  the  time  when  the 
Tracts  were  at  their  mightiest,  he  escaped 
from  their  toils  with  a  rare  love  of  reality, 
an  abhorrence  of  all  false  sanctities,  a 
dread  of  all  violence  offered  in  the  name 
of  authority  to  reason.  Frederick  Maurice 
was  a  personslity  of  rare  charm,  with  a 
soul  ever  turned  toward  the  light,  with  a 
large  range  of  vision,  and  a  love  of  love 
and  light  that  makes  him  the  most  mysti¬ 
cal  thinker  of  our  century  ;  yet  his  whole 
life  was  one  sustained  protest  against  the 
attempt  to  incorporate  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  a  sentimental  and  sacramental 
symbolism.  There  has  been  in  our  gener¬ 
ation  no  writer  in  religious  history  so  pic- 
tuiesquc,  no  churchman  so  bold  in  speech 
and  in  action,  so  possessed  of  a  broad  and 
inclusive  ideal  of  the  national  Church  as 
Arthur  Stanley  ;  but  he  lived  and  died  as 
.the  resolute  antagonist  of  those  Catholic 
schemes  that  so  labored  to  sectionalize  the 
Church  he  loved.  Of  another,  though 
lower,  order  was  Charles  Kingsley  ;  but 
ho  was  in  his  earlier  perioil  full  of  gener¬ 
ous  impulses,  philanthropies,  socialisms, 
quick  and  fertile  at  embodying  his  amelio¬ 
rative  dreams  in  attractive  fiction  ;  and  ho 
was  possessed  with  what  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  gnat  terror  lest  the  lising  tide 
of  sacerdotalism  should  drown  what  was 
most  ethical  and  histoiical  in  the  life  of 
the  hlnglish  people.  If  Oxford  has  had 
within  this  peiiod  n  scholar  who  could  be 
named  a  Humanist,  it  was  Mark  Pattisen. 
But,  though  he  fell  under  the  s[)ell  of 
Newman,  and  indeed  for  him  the  spell 
was  never  broken,  yet  to  him  the  Catholic 
theory  became  ever  more  incredible  and 
false,  and  the  system  ever  more  mischiev¬ 
ous  in  its  working,  fatal  to  freedom, 
learning,  and  all  the  fair  humanities.  It 
may,  too,  be  allowed  to  the  wiitcr  to  al- 
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lude  to  one,  though  the  graas  above  his 
grave  is  not  yet  green,  who,  of  all  recent 
Oxfoid  men,  most  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  the 
scholar  in  theology,  and  applied  in  a  spirit 
as  reverent  as  it  was  thorough  the  scientific 
method  to  the  hiMory  of  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
stitutions.  But  there  w.ts  no  man  who  so 
strongly  believed,  or  was  so  anned  with 
proofs  to  support  his  belief,  that  Anglo- 
Catholicis’ii  was  utterly  unhistorical,  as  Ed¬ 
win  Hatch.  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
names  ;  it  is  not  in  literature  nor  yet  in 
theology  that  the  movement  has  hitherto 
achieved  success.*  Perhaps  success  here 
is  not  [K>ssible  to  it ;  the  signal  of  victory 
would  be  the  sign  of  decease. 

IV. 

'  But  this  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  another  and  no  less  interesting  prob¬ 
lem,  or  rather  series  of  problems,  flow 
does  it  happen  that  the  party  that  has 
been  so  active  and  so  eminent  in  literature 
has  accomplished  so  little  in  religion, 
wliile  the  patty  that  has  accomplished 
most  in  religion  has  been  less  eminent  in 
literature  ?  For  two  things  ^em  manifest 
and  beyond  dispute — the  decay,  pointing 
to  approaching  extinction,  of  the  Broad 
Chuich,  and  the  revival  and  growing  dom- 
inancy  of  the  High.  It  may  seem  more 
dubious  to  say,  a  main  condition  of  the 
success  achieved  by  the  High  Church  has 
been  the  literary  activity  and  efficiency  of 
the  Broad  ;  but,  paradoxical  though  it 
may  sound,  this  represents  the  sober  his¬ 
torical  truth.  Why  it  has  so  happened  is 
a  question  we  must  discuss  in  order  to  get 
a  fuller  view  of  the  situation. 

1.  The  same  events  that  had  occasioned 
the  rise  of  Anglo  Catholicism  determined 
the  being  of  the  modern  Broad  Church. 
The  latter  was  due  to  an  attempt  to  adapt 
the  Church  to  the  new  conditions  by 
broadening  it  as  the  State  had  been  broad¬ 
ened.  Its  fundamental  notion  was  not 
their  ideal  difference,  but  their  material 
identity.  The  Broad  Church  has  through¬ 
out  its  history  been  dominated,  though 
not  always  clearly  or  consciously,  by  Ar¬ 
nold’s  idea,  which  was  also  Hooker’s,  of 


*  We  do  not  forget  distinguished  names  in 
connection  with  the  Anglo-Catholic  School. 
It  has  had,  arid  still  has,  learned  historians 
and  men  of  fine  literary  gifts  ;  but  to  have 
noticed  these  would  have  taken  us  beyond  the 
limits  defined  by  our  problem. 


the  coincidence  and  co-extension  of 
Church  and  State.  The  idea  is  at  onco 
English  and  historical  ;  it  implies  a  far 
deeper  sense  than  the  other  party  possesses 
of  the  continuity  of  history  and  the  unity 
of  the  institutions  created  and  maintained 
by  the  English  people  both  before  and 
since  the  Reformation.  The  idea  under¬ 
lying  the  old  legislation  was  right,  hut  the 
legislation  was  in  spirit  and  method  wrong, 
calculated  to  defeat  rather  than  fulfil  its 
idea.  What  was  necessary  was  to  realize 
the  idea  by  changing  the  legislation. 
I’arliamcnt  had  made  civil  rights  indepen¬ 
dent  of  ecclesiastical  tests  ;  tests  ought 
now  to  be  so  construed  as  to  guard  rather 
than  invade  religious  freedom  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  privilege.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
had  but  created  division  and  established 
variety  ;  it  was  time  to  attempt,  by  an 
Act  of  comprehension,  to  legalize  vuiiety 
and  create  unity.  The  idea  was  thus 
through  the  State  to  reconstitute  and  re¬ 
unite  the  Chuich,  as  by  the  State  the 
Church  had  been  broken  and  divided. 
Comprehension  and  relaxed  subscription 
were  to  undo  what  uniformity  and  en¬ 
forced  subscription  hud  done.  The  Broad 
Church  was  thus  the  very  opposite  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic,  while  the  one  emphasized 
difference  till  it  became  independency,  the 
other  accentuated  coincidence  and  relation 
till  they  became  identity.  The  primary 
element  in  the  one  idea  was,  the  English 
people  constitute  the  English  Chuich  ; 
the  primary  element  in  the  other  idea  was, 
the  Anglican  Church  constitutes  the  ic- 
ligion  the  English  {>eoplc  are  bound  to 
coifess  and  obey.  The  one  conceived  the 
Church  as  national,  able  to  be  only  as  it 
included  and  was  realized  by  the  nation  ; 
the  other  conceived  the  Church  as  of  di¬ 
vine  authority,  because  of  divine  institu¬ 
tion,  able  to  fulfil  its  mission  only  by  en¬ 
forcing  its  claims.  In  the  one  case,  not 
cstablishiiient,  but  incorporation  with  the 
State  or  Civil  constitution  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Church  as  English  and  na¬ 
tional  ;  in  the  other  case,  control  of  the 
Church  by  the  State  was  held  to  be  alien 
to  its  very  idea  as  a  society  divinely 
founded  and  iiiled.  The  parties  diffeied 
in  their  conception  of  the  Church,  but 
still  more  in  their  notion  of  religion.  To 
the  Anglican,  in  a  very  real  sense,  Chuich 
was  religion,  that  without  which  religion 
could  not  be  acceptable  to  God,  or  suffi¬ 
cient  for  man  ;  to  Lis  rival  the  two  were 
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separable,  religion  inward,  spiritual,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  heart  or  conscience  ;  ('hurch,  a 
means  for  its  cultivation,  good  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  suitability  and  efticiency.  In 
politv  and  dogma,  ritual  and  sv  mbol,  the 
Anglican  could  hardly  distinguish  Itetween 
accidental  and  essential,  all  was  of  God, 
and  all  was  sacred  ;  but  in  all  these  things 
his  opponent  saw  the  creations  of  custom 
or  law,  to  be  upheld  or  dismissed  as  ex- 
icdiency  or  advantage  might  determine, 
n  a  word,  to  the  one  the  Church  was  a 
creation  of  God,  instituting  religion,  but 
to  the  other  the  Church  was  an  institution 
of  man,  though  religion  an  inspiiation  of 
God. 

2.  Now,  these  differences  were  radical, 
and  determined  in  each  case  the  mental  at¬ 
titude  and  action  on  all  religious  questions. 
The  Broad  Chinch  attitude  tended  to  be¬ 
come  critic4il,  acutely  conscious  of  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  a  too  positive  mind,  and 
institutions  too  authoritative  to  be  capable 
of  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions  of 
thoiiglit  and  policy.  Civil  legislation  was 
conceived  as  able  to  accoinplish  what  was 
impos>ible  to  it,  while  the  differences  that 
divided,  the  agreements  or  affinities  that 
united  men  were  conceived  more  from 
without  than  from  within,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the 
Church,  llencc,  there  was  superabundant 
criticism  of  things  positive,  the  dogmas 
authoiity  formulated  and  enforced,  the 
institutions  it  created  and  upheld.  The 
criticism  struck  the  Kvangelical  most 
heavily,  for  his  faith  was  of  the  fixed  and 
rigid  type  that  most  invites  criticism. 
The  i’aiiline  Epistles  were  translated  into 
a  speech  and  resolved  into  ideas  that  were 
nut  his  ;  his  theories  of  justitication  and 
atonement  were  assailed  at  once  from  the 
historical,  exegetical,  and  speculative 
points  of  view  ;  his  doctrine  of  inspiration 
was  discredited  and  made  untenable,  and 
his  conception  of  the  Church  dismissed  as 
arbitrary  and  insufficient.  But  to  hit  the 
Evangelical  so  hard  was  to  do  the  utmost 
possible  service  to  the  Anglican.  It  dis¬ 
abled,  preoccupied,  paralyzed  his  most 
resolute  adversary,  thinned  his  ranks, 
blunted  his  weapons,  deprived  him  of  the 
convictions  that  give  courage.  Then  the 
Broad  Church  criticism,  while  making  no 
impression  on  the  Anglican,  appealed  to 
the  sort  of  minds  the  Evangelicals  had 
been  most  able  to  influence,  surrounded 
tin  III  with  an  atmosphere,  begot  in  them 


a  tendency  within  and  before  which  the 
old  Evangelical  formula*  could  not  vigor¬ 
ously  live,  and  yet  it  did  nothing  to  pro¬ 
vide  new  homes  or  agencies  for  the  gener¬ 
ation  and  direction  of  religious  life.  The 
Broad  Church  is  only  the  name  of  a  ten¬ 
dency,  but  the  Anglo-Catholic  denotes  a 
party,  well  officered,  well  led,  disciplined, 
organized,  and  inspired  by  a  great  idea. 
The  representative  men  within  the  former 
have  all  l>een  marked  by  a  certain  severe 
individualism,  they  have  attracted  disci¬ 
ples,  but  have  not  formed  schools.  Ar¬ 
nold  was  a  man  of  intense  ethical  passion, 
and  to  it  he  owed  what  we  may  call  the 
most  transcendent  personal  inffuence  of 
our  century  ;  Maurice  was  a  thinker  seek¬ 
ing  to  translate  Christian  ideas  into  the 
terms  of  a  Neo-Blatonic  idealism  ;  Arthur 
Stanley  was  a  charming  irenical  personal¬ 
ity,  fertile  of  schemes  for  reconciling  our 
divided  religious  society  ;  but  neither  they 
nor  any  of  their  allies  had  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  sect.  They  loved  a  Church  as 
broad  and  as  varied  as  the  English  people, 
but  would  neither  do  nor  attempt  anything 
that  threatened  to  nanow  its  breadth  or 
harass  it  into  a  prosaic  uniformity.  And 
their  positive  qualities  helped  the  Anglican 
even  more  than  their  negative.  They 
loved  lilierty,  used  the  liberty  they  loved, 
but  preached  toleration  even  of  the  intol¬ 
erant.  'They  were  impatient  of  formula*, 
but  patient  of  aggressive  difference  ;  they 
resisted  every  attempt  to  restrict  freedom, 
but  encouraged  attempts  at  its  extension 
and  exeicise.  Hence  they  helped  at  once 
to  create  room  for  Anglo-Catholic  devel- 
opiiicnts,  and  to  lessen  the  forces  of  re¬ 
sistance.  Their  intellectual  activity  made 
the  English  mind  tolerant  to  the  most 
varied  forms  of  la-lief  and  worship,  which 
means  that  they  prepared  the  way  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  men  who  believed  that 
theirs  was  the  only  form  of  divine  sutfi- 
ciency  and  authority. 

V. 

1.  But  while  the  Broad  Church  was 
thus  securing  for  it  an  easier  path  and  a 
freer  field,  the  Anglican  was  gathering 
momentum  and  growing  more  mis.-ionary 
and  theological.  The  Tracts  had  been 
mainly  historical  and  ecclesiastical  ;  only 
in  a  very  minor  degree  doctrinal  and  re¬ 
ligious.  They  had  been  more  concerned 
with  the  archa'ology  than  the  theology  of 
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the  Church,  but  the  work  of  Archdeacon 
W’ilberforce  on  the  Incarnation  forced 
thcologj  to  the  front,  with  moat  significant 
results.  This  work  is  an  expansion  of  a 
section  in  Mdhier’s  “  Sjmbolik,”  which 
in  its  turn  is  an  application  of  the  Hegelian 
idea  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  idea, 
indeed,  is  much  older  than  Hegel,  but  its 
modern  form  is  due  to  him.  Schelling 
formulated  the  notion  :  the  incarnation  of 
God  is  an  incarnation  from  eternity. 
Hegel  expressed  the  notion  in  the  terms 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  ;  Mohler  trans¬ 
lated  it  into  a  philosophy  of  Catholicism  ; 
and  apparently  its  changeful  career  is  not 
yet  ended.  It  was  said  of  Petavius  that 
he  so  penetrated  Catholicism  with  the 
Protestant  spirit  that  his  very  apology  was 
a  victory  for  Protestantism  ;  at  lea.st  this 
much  is  true,  that  in  handling  dogma  he 
was  the  liberal  and  his  great  Anglican  op¬ 
ponent  the  conservative.  Now  if  we  sub¬ 
stitute  Hegelian  for  Protestant  we  may  say 
much  the  same  of  Mohler.  It  is  curious 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  Mohler  was 
also  the  fundamental  idea  of  Strauss,* 
with  this  difference  :  Strauss  universalized, 
but  Mohler  seclionalized  the  idea.  Strauss 
transferred  the  predicates  of  Christ  to 
Man,  conceived  humanity  as  the  Son  of 
God,  born  of  the  invisible  Father  and  visi¬ 
ble  Mother,  eternal,  sinless,  feeble,  suffer¬ 
ing,  dying  in  its  members,  but  in  its  col¬ 
lective  being  risen,  reigning,  immortal, 
infallible,  and  divine.  Hut  Mohler  re¬ 
stricted  the  divine  predicates  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  ;  it  was  the  abiding  incarnation 
of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  continuously  ap¬ 
pearing  in  human  form  among  men,  with 
an  existence  ever  renewed,  a  being  eter¬ 
nally  rejuvenescent.  Strauss*  notion  ex¬ 
pressed  a  consistent  Pantheism,  humanity 
was  the  incarnation  of  the  divine,  repre¬ 
sented  the  process  by  which  the  impersonal 
All  created  persons,  passed  from  subjec¬ 
tive  to  objective  being,  and  was  realized 
in  the  realm  of  conscious  existence  ;  but 
Mdhier’s  expressed  what  we  may  term  an 
ecclesio-theism,  which  represented  the 
Church  as  the  form  in  which  God  existed 
for  the  world,  and  through  which  the 
world  could  reach  God.  The  Church  was 
thus  conceived  as  arrayed  in  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  and  possessed  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  Son  of  God.  The  notion  was  auda- 

*  MObler,  of  course,  whs  the  elder  and 
earlier.  The  “  Symbolik”  was  published  in 
1832,  the  “  Leben  Jesu”  in  lt(35. 
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cious,  and  destined  to  achieve  victories  in 
a  field  Mohler  had  never  dreamed  of  ;  it 
was  adopted  by  Wilberforce,  though  state*! 
without  the  sharp  precision  which  dintin- 
guished  Mohler.  The  incarnation  is  the 
central  dogma  of  Christianity  ;  Christ  as 
incarnate  is  on  one  side  the  patteni  and 
representative  of  humanity  ;  on  the  other, 
the  mediator  between  God  and  man — at 
once  the  one  sacrifice  for  sin  and  the  one 
channel  of  divine  grace.  The  Church  is 
His  body  mystical  ;  to  be  united  to  it,  is 
to  be  united  to  Him.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
His  organized  presence,  exercising  his 
functions  as  Mediator  and  Saviour.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  “  whether  men  are 
joined  to  Christ  by  being  joined  to  His 
Church,  or  joined  to  His  Church  by  being 
joined  to  Him.  The  two  relations  liang 
inseparably  t<igether.  ”  Hence  the  value 
of  the  sacraments,  they  ‘*  bind  to  Him,” 
make  us  ”  participate  in  His  presence,” 
communicate  to  us  His  man’s  nature,  incor¬ 
porate  us  in  His  body  mystical,  “  the  re¬ 
newed  race”  which  lie  “  has  been  pleased 
to  identify  with  himself.”  They  are, 
therefore,  the  primary  and  essential  means 
of  grace  on  which  all  others  depend  ;  they 
work  our  unity  with  the  incarnate  Sun  of 
God,  and  through  Him  with  the  Father. 

^  2.  Now  the  significance  of  this  work 
lies  here,  it  supplied  the  movement  with  a 
dogmatic  basis  ;  placed  it,  as  it  were,  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  a  defining  and  deter¬ 
mining  idea.  Must  of  the  positions  had 
been  maintained  before  ;  what  Wilber¬ 
force  gave  WHS  a  co-ordinating  and  unifying 
principle.  This  changed  the  whole  out¬ 
look  ;  the  question  did  not  need  to  be 
debated  as  one  of  Patristic  or  Anglican 
archaeology  ;  it  had  a  philosophy  ;  its 
reason  was  one  with  the  reason  of  the  in¬ 
carnation.  The  Church  was,  as  it  were, 
the  Son  of  God  articulated  in  sacraments, 
explicated  in  symbols,  organized  into  a 
visible  body  politic  for  the  exercise  of  His 
mediation  on  earth.  This  dogmatic  idea 
created  the  new  Ritualism  as  distinguished 
from  the  old  Tractarianism  ;  and  changed 
the  centre  of  gravity  from  a  dubious  ques¬ 
tion  in  ecclesiastical  history,  discussed 
with  learning,  but  without  science,  to  a 
fact  of  faith  or  living  religious  belief. 
Ritualism  may  be  described  as  the  evan¬ 
gelical  idea  done  into  the  institutions  and 
rites  of  a  sacerdotal  Church.  The  idea 
remains,  and  is  the  same,  but  its  vehicle 
is  changed.  To  speak  with  Hegel,  the 
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ia  translatod  back  into  the  Vor$tel~ 
lutuj,  the  spiritual  truth  is  rendered  into  a 
sensuous  picture.  Ritual  is  dogma  in 
symbol  ;  dogma  is  articulated  Ritual, 
Justification  is  as  necessary  as  ever,  but  it  is 
conditioned  on  the  sacraments  rather  than 
faith.  Regeneration  is  sti.l  held,  but  it  is 
worked  by  an  outward  act  rather  than  an 
inward  process.  Where  the  pure  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  word  once  stood,  the  due  ad- 
ntinistration  of  the  sacnuncnts  now  stands. 
To  it  an  authorized  priesthood  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  without  it  there  can  be  no  Eucha¬ 
rist,  in  other  hands  the  Supper  is  no  sacra¬ 
ment  or  ethcacious  means  of  grace.  In 
order  to  a  valid  priesthood  there  must  be 
a  constitutive  authority — the  bishops  who 
stand  in  the  apostolical  succession,  and  a 
constitutive  act — onli nation  at  their  hands. 
The  chain  is  complete  :  without  the  apos¬ 
tolical  authority  no  bishop,  without  the 
bishop  no  priest,  without  the  priest  no 
sacrament,  without  the  sacraments  no 
Church,  without  the  Church  no  means  of 
grace,  no  mediation  or  reconciliation 
through  Christ  of  man  with  God.  Two 
things  are  essential  to  the  Church,  the 
clergy  and  the  sacraments  ;  and  of  these 
the  clergy  are  the  greater,  for  without 
them  the  full  sacraments  cannot  be,  while 
the  sacraments  cannot  but  be  where  they 
are.  They  are  therefore  in  a  most  real 
sense  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,  while 
the  people  are  but  an  accident  ;  they  rep¬ 
resent  its  formal  or  normative  authority — 
i.e.,  they  are  the  regtilative  principle  of  its 
being  ;  it  is  not  the  condition  and  warrant 
of  theirs.  Rut,  so  construed,  the  theory 
is  less  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  than  of  its 
otHcers  ;  it  is  not  the  Christian  Society  or 
people  or  commonwealth  constituting  its 
officers  or  priesthood,  but  the  priesthood 
constituting  the  people.  In  its  Anglican 
form  the  Apostolical  Succession  of  the 
clergy,  or  the  bishops  who  ordain  the 
clergy,  is  a  denial  of  the  Apostolical  de¬ 
scent  of  the  Church.  And  so  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  the  larger  and  more  empha¬ 
sized  the  idea  of  the  clergy,  the  meaner 
the  idea  of  the  Church  ;  and  we  may 
New  Sxrixs. — Voi..  LL,  No.  4.  36 


add,  that  here  the  Broad  Church  has  a 
nobler  idea  than  the  Anglo-Catholic.  To 
resolve  the  English  Church  into  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  England  is  to  show  a  right 
conception  of  the  place  of  the  people 
within  it ;  but  to  resolve  it  into  a  hie¬ 
rarchy  or  hierocracy,  with  its  instruments 
and  dependences,  is  utterly  to  misconceive 
the  relation  of  the  society  and  its  organs. 
Yet  even  under  these  conditions  the  evan¬ 
gelical  idea  has  proved  its  energy  ;  the 
men  who  have  construed  their  Church  and 
their  order  through  their  Christology  have 
been  of  another  spirit  than  the  men  who 
construed  them  through  I’atristic  and  An¬ 
glican  tradition  as  interpreted  by  an  im¬ 
possible  canon.  The  old  men  feared  the 
people  ;  “  Liberalism’’  was  the  spirit  of 
evil,  “  VV’higgery”  its  tool,  and  popular 
movements  the  very  thing  the  Church 
most  needed  defence  against  ;  but  the  new 
men  burn  with  missionary  zeal,  the  pecul¬ 
iar  evangelical  passion  that  seeks  to  save 
men  by  reconciling  them  to  God.  In 
their  hands  are  the  instruments  of  life,  and 
they  multiply  symbols  and  administer  sac¬ 
raments  as  men  who  possess  and  distribute 
the  grace  that  saves. 

Now,  it  is  a  question  of  the  very  gravest 
order.  Is  this  Anglo-Catholicism  a  suffi¬ 
cient  and  a  veracious  interpretation  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  I  Is  it  a  system  to 
which  we  can  trust  with  a  oonviuced  rea¬ 
son  and  a  clear  conscience  the  future  at 
once  of  our  English  people  and  our  Chiis- 
tian  faith  ?  Does  it  present  that  faith  in 
the  form  most  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
intellect  and  heart  of  our  critical  age,  to 
deal  with  its  social  and  economical  prob¬ 
lems,  to  unite  its  divided  classes,  to  re¬ 
strain  and  conquer  its  sin,  to  foster  its  vir¬ 
tues,  and  be  the  mother  of  all  its  benefi¬ 
cences  ?  These  are  too  large  and  vital 
questions  to  be  discussed  in  a  concluding 
paragraph  ;  so  we  shall  reserve  the  discus¬ 
sion  for  another  paper,  in  which  we  shall 
seek  light  and  help  from  the  professed 
“  servants  of  the  Catholic  creed  and 
Church.” — Contemporary  Revtew. 
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THE  CONCIERiaERlE. 

'  A  Relic  or  the  French  Revolution. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  prison 
of  the  Conciergerie  has  been  much  spoken 
of  ;  for,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  century, 
it  has  once  more  numbered  among  its  pris- 
oners  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  French 
Royal  family,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  At 
the  time  of  the  Great  Revolution  its  aspect 
was  very  unlike  its  present  one.  Built  in 
the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  it  was  originally 
the  porter’s  lodge — hence  its  name,  Con¬ 
ciergerie — servants’.hall,  and  kitchens  of 
that  monarch’s  palace,  and  some  of  its 
apartments  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  were  still  known  as  les  euisinet  de 
St.  Louis.  In  1794  externally  it  was 
cheerful  enough,  for  the  first  story  was 
occupied  by  a  series  of  fashionable  shops 
for  the  sale  of  gloves,  perfumery,  ribbons, 
and  knick-knacks.  U nder  these  shops,  and 
indeed  surrounding  them  on  all  sides,  was 
the  series  of  dismal  dungeons  in  which 
peisons  convicted  of  treason  were  detained 
pending  their  sentence  and  its  execution. 
In  1825  the  greater  part  of  the  old  prison 
was  destroyed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  picturesque  towers  known  as  Julius 
Ciesar  and  Montgomerie,  and  the  cell  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  nothing  of  the  original 
building  remains  intact.  According  to  a 
very  minute  plan  taken  in  1796,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  prison  during  the  Reign 
of  Ternir  was  as  follows.  The  principal 
entry,  as  at  present,  was  from  the  inner 
courtyard  which  opens  into  the  I’alais  de 
Justice.  A  narrow  Gothic  doorway  led  to 
a  small  inner  courtyard,  at  the  far  end  of 
which  was  the  guichet,  or  turnstile,  a  low 
door  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  to 
enter  which  the  piisoners  were  obliged  to 
l*end  nearly  double,  or  even  crawl  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  Once  within,  they 
found  themselves  in  a  large  and  well- 
lighted  chamber,  where  they  were  con- 
fronted  by  the  chief  jailer,  Richaid.  Be¬ 
yond  his  salon  was  a  long  dark  passage, 
in  which  the  women  were  kept  until  they 
were  wanted  pour  la  toilette.  Some¬ 
times  they  remained  here  a  month,  their 
food  l>eing  handed  to  them  through  a  nar¬ 
row  slit  in  the  wall.  Not  a  few  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  horrible  stenches  with 
which  this  stifling  corridor  was  always 
filled  ;  for  the  unfoitunates  were  not  al¬ 


lowed  to  leave  it  for  a  moment  day  or 
night.  At  the  height  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  it  was  generally  crowded  with  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  persons,  and  not  al. 
ways  of  the  same  sex.  A  little  to  the  left 
was  a  spacious  cloister,  surrounded  by 
aicades,  and  having  a  small  fountain  iu  its 
centre.  Here  the.  female  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  take  exercise,  wash  their 
clothing,  and  not  iinfrequently  in  tine 
weather  spend  the  whole  day.  This  court¬ 
yard  was  separated  by  an  iron  railing  from 
a  similar  one  used  by  the  men,  who  were 
free  to  talk  with  the  women,  and  even  to 
play  cards  with  them,  through  the  rails. 
On  the  right-hand  side  was  a  series  of 
rooms  known  as  Chamhres  de  Pistole. 
This  consisted  of  what  had  origins  ly  been 
one  vast  vaulted  hall,  but  was  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sort  of  dormitory  containing 
as  many  as  fifty  beds.  It  was  called  pis- 
tale  because  here  people  who  wIsIkmI  to 
have  a  bed  could  do  so  by  paying  from 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  livres  a  month  ; 
but  it  very  often  happened  that  the  same 
bed  was  let  three  or  four  times  over,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  its  latest  occupant  had 
been  sent  to  the  guillotine.  There  was 
another  set  of  cheaper  lodgings,  with  a 
litter  of  straw  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
used  by  those  who  could  not  pay  for  more 
luxurious  accommodation.  Those  who 
slept  here  were  popularly  known  as /xiiV- 
leurs  and  pailleuses.  In  the  last  years  of 
the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  when  the 
Tribunal  was  sending  its  daily  cartloads  of 
victims  to  the  guillotine,  from  forty  to 
fifty  beds  were  used  every  night  1)^'  fresh 
victims,  who  paid  each  15  livres  for  their 
sleeping  accommodation.  This  system 
brought  in  a  profitable  revenue  of  about 
1000/,  a  month.  A  little  beyond  the 
Chambres  de  Pistole  a  narrow  passage  led 
into  the  apartment  known  as  that  of  Heloise 
and  Abelard,  which  had  a  very  fine  vaulted 
ceiling,  and  was  situated  directly  under  the 
hall  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where 
the  prisoners  were  judged,  and  served  as 
a  general  passage  to  and  from  that  hall. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  The  Dead 
Heart  the  duel  between  Landry  and  Latour 
takes  place  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  in  the 
upper  hall,  only  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
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the  Gothic  architecture,  which  predomi¬ 
nated  the  interior  of  the  entire  building, 
has  not  been  adhered  to.  Externally  the 
('oncicrgerie  was  apparently  modern,  hav¬ 
ing  been  whitewashed,  and  the  Gothic 
arches  of  the  windows  bricked  up  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  usual  green  blinds,  so  that 
little  or  nothing^of  its  original  architecture 
appeared.  But  internally  the  ceilings 
throughout  were  vaulted,  the  doors  Gothic, 
and  the  whole  prison  had  a  thoroughly 
feudal  aspect,  which  was  suggestively  dis¬ 
mal.  The  first  ofKcial  whose  acquaintance 
the  prisoner  formed  was  the  chief  jailer, 
Richard,  already  referred  to,  a  fairly  liu- 
inane  fellow  according  to  his  light.  His 
wife,  -Mine,  liichard,  has  won  a  deserved 
place  among  the  heroines  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  for  her  respectful  treatment  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  her  general  kindness  to  the 
unhappy  victims  in  her  charge.  Richard 
had  ten  jailers  under  him,  seven  or  eight 
of  whom  were  imposed  upon  him  by  those 
in  power,  and  were  fearful  brutes,  gener¬ 
ally  half  dnink,  and  attended  by  half  a 
dozen  savage  dogs. 

All  the  .Memoirs  of  the  time  describe 
the  Conciergerie  as  dreadfully  damp  and 
filthy.  The  niajority  of  the  dungeons 
were  below  the  level  of  the  street,  on  that 
of  the  river,  and  infested  with  rats  to  such 
an  extent  that  more  than  one  prisoner  was 
nearly  killed  by  them.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Republic  the  Conciergerie  was  fairly 
well  organized  ;  but  from  1792  to  1794  it 
became  a  veritable  pandemonium,  being 
literally  packed  with  prisoners  of  both 
sexes,  beds  being  made  up  in  what  bad 
been  the  chapel  and  in  some  of  the  pas- 
wmes  to  accommodate  the  extraordinary 
number  of  poor  creatures  who  were  doomed 
to  pass  here  their  last  hours  on  earth.  To 
give  some  idea  of  its  overcrowded  condi¬ 
tion,  the  follo\>ing  statistics  will  suffice. 
The  prison  could  contain  with  ease  three 
hundred  persons,  but  certainly  not  more 
without  cruel  inconvenience.  On  the 
night  of  September  10,  1792,  there  were 
51 1  prisoners  distributed  among  its  vari¬ 
ous  hulls  and  dungeons.  According  to  an 
official  statement  recently  discovered,  M. 
and  .Mme.  Richard  declared  that  on  that 
fatal  night  there  were  511  persons  in  the 
prison,  of  whom  95  were  certainly  mas¬ 
sacred,  and  233  moat  probably  shared 
their  fate  ;  183  were  set  free.  This  makes 
a  total  of  328,  who,  we  may  take  for 
granted,  perished  during  that  horrible  and, 


to  use  Lamartine’s  expression,  “  infernal” 
night.  It  may  be  well  imagined  that 
there  was  not  much  attention  paid  to  de¬ 
cency,  for  the  men  and  women  were  oddly 
mixed.  With  the  lightness  of  heart  which 
characterizes  the  French,  they  amused 
themselves  as  fiest  they  could.  They 
played  cards,  improvised  games,  made 
love,  and  even  danced.  Their  g»yety  was, 
however,  at  the  best  bnt  an  ill-adjusted 
mask,  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  Concier¬ 
gerie  that  its  very  atones,  like  the  sands 
of  the  Roman  Coliseum,  are  saturated 
with  tears  and  blood.  Owing  4o  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  almost  every 
distinguished  x’ictim  of  the  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror  passed  at  least  a  night  within  its  por¬ 
tals.  In  the  cell  now  converted  into  a  sort 
of  half  chapel  and  half  museum,  Marie 
Antoinette  lived  a  living  death  from  Au¬ 
gust  2  to  October  16 — the  day  of  her  exe¬ 
cution.  This  cell  was  then  considered  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  prison.  It  was  damp, 
dark,  and  unwholesome.  The  wal’s  were 
not  papered,  a  scrap  of  dirty  carpet,  a 
screen  full  of  holes,  a  camp  bed,  and  a 
broken  chair,  were  all  the  furniture  it  con¬ 
tained.  Mme.  Richard,  kind  soul,  risked 
her  life  to  make  it  a  little  more  comfort¬ 
able,  changed  the  sheets  frequently’,  filled 
the  pitcher  with  fresh  water,  and  brought 
her  august  prisoner  peaches  and  flowers. 
Not  far  from  this  den  was  the  old  chapel, 
now  destroyed,  where  the  Girondins  sang 
for  the  last  lime  Lt  chant  dti  depart,  and 
hard  by  yet  another  chapel  of  even  greater 
anti(]uity,  which  in  1794  was  the  scene  of 
the  last  night  of  Robespierre.  Horribly 
wounded  and  in  fearful  pain,  the  wretch 
writhed  in  agony  all  night,  making  the 

flace  hideous  with  his  shrieks  and  groans, 
n  an  adjacent  chamber  Mme.  Hubert,  the 
ex-nun,  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of 
the  lovely  Lucile  Desmoulins.  They  both 
ascended  the  scaffold  together.  In  the 
Salle  H^loise  et  Abelard  the  pretty  cour¬ 
tesan  Kgle,  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
spent  the  three  days  jireceding  her  trial 
and  condemnation.  ”  By  what  means  do 
you  earn  your  livelihood  ?”  asked  the 
judge.  “  By  my  beauty,  as  you  do,  you 
dog,  by  the  guillotine,”  was  the  sharp  re¬ 
tort.  It  was — and  this  is  a  detail  but  lit¬ 
tle  known — originally  intended  to  send 
Kgle  to  the  scatfold  in  the  same  tumbril  as 
the  Queen,  in  order  further  to  humiliate 
her.  Hearing  this,  Kgle  cried  out,  ‘‘  Send 
me,  and  I  will  manage  to  cast  myself  at 
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lier  feet  and  implore  her  pardon  before  all 
the  people — Males  chiens  que  vous  ites 
tous.'*  Poor  Egi6  was  very  fearful  lest 
she  should  “sleep  with  the  Devil  ”  the 
night  after  her  execution.  “  You  will  rest 
with  Mary  Magdalene,”  said  the  saintly 
M.  Emery,  who  was  known  as  the  coo> 
soling  angel  of  the  Conciergerie.  Muie. 
Uoland  inhabited  a  cell  on  the  second 
floor,  where  there  was  a  little  light, 
whereby  she  was  able  to  finish  her  remark* 
able  Memoirs. 

The  Conciergerie  witnessed  the  last 
hours  of  those  beautiful  creatures  the 
ladies  De  Sainte  Amaranthe,  the  victims 
alike  of  the  vengeance  and  lust  of  Robes¬ 
pierre.  It  heard  the  last  song  of  Andre 
Chenier,  and  it  beheld  the  Christian  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  octogenarian  Duchesse 
d’Ayen  and  her  relations  the  Princesse  de 
Mouchy  and  Vicomtesse  and  Marechale  de 
Noailles.  Hither  was  brought  Philippe 
Kgalite,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  the  young  Prince  who  is  now  a 
prisoner  at  the  Conciergerie,  and  from  its 
portals  he  went  to  meet  a  death  which  be¬ 
came  him  better  than  the  life  he  was  to 
forfeit.  Mme.  Du  Barry  is  perhaps  the 
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only  prisoner,  male  or  female,  of  whom 
the  expression  of  terror  is  recorded.  She 
rent  the  air  with  cries  for  mercy,  and  was 
forced  into  the  fatal  tumbril.  To  mention 
all  tlie  illustrious  victims  whose  shades 
haunt  the  precincts  of  this  all  too  famous 
prison  would  be  to  recall  almost  every 
conspicuous  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
Terror.  There  is  one  young  girl,  how¬ 
ever,  who  must  not  be  omitted-^’hailotte 
Corday.  In  the  cell  adjoining  that  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  lluer  and  Mme.  Tussand 
were  permitted  to  take  likenesses  of  this 
beautiful  woman,  whom  I^amaitine  has 
celebrated  as  the  Angel  of  Assassination. 
From  1792  to  1794  nearly  ten  thousand 
persons  were  imprisoned  at  the  Concier¬ 
gerie,  of  whoni  certainly  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  were  either  executed  or  massacred. 
In  1825  the  greater  part  of  the  old  prison 
was  demolished,  but  in  the  present  cen- 
turj’  several  famous  personages  have  been 
imprisoned  here — Napoleon  111.,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Boulogne  conspiracy,  and 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  previous  to  his 
trial  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Victor  Noir. 
—  Saturday  Review. 
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8tixl*t*s  Eicnc  Pamhi  Expedition.  By  A.  J. 
Waoters,  Chief  Editor  of  the  Moavement 
Oeographiqne,  Bmssels.  With  Map.  Thirty- 
three  Portraits  and  Illastrations.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  J.  B.  LippineoU  Company. 

Another  instalment  of  the  thick-eoming 
Btanley  literatnre  is  before  ns  in  M.  Wanters’s 
very  interesting  book.  Stanley,  deservedly 
the  most  talked-abont  man  of  bis  time  from 
the  Tiniqae  and  heroic  character  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  is  now  busy  preparing  his  own  record 
of  his  last  expedition,  which  in  some  respects 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  his  African  experi¬ 
ences.  This  elaborate  work,  when  pnblisbed, 
will,  of  coarse,  meet  the  full  requirements  of 
those  able  to  satiate  their  curiosity  at  the  foun¬ 
tain-head  in  a  costly  and  beautiful  publication. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  large  public,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  higher  price  and  care  less 
fur  diffuse  detail  than  for  compact  and  salient 
narrative,  will  find  their  intellectual  appetite 
gratified  by  such  thoroughly  able  and  well- 
written  narratives  as  that  of  M.  Wantera. 
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The  author  jirepares  the  way  for  his  acconnt 
of  Stanley’s  rescue  expedition  by  a  study  of 
the  situation  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  causei 
which  led  to  Emin  Pasha's  perilous  situation. 
He  gives  a  sketch  of  the  conquest  of  the  Sou¬ 
dan  by  Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and 
of  its  effects  on  the  ivory  and  slave  trade. 
Then  we  have  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  attempts 
of  General  Gordon,  as  Governor-General,  to 
reorganize  this  vast  region,  and  bring  some 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  disorder,  civil  war, 
and  insurrection  which  made  this  Egyptian 
province  a  moral  hell,  as  it  might  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  climate.  The  siege  of  Khar¬ 
toum,  the  Wolseley  expedition,  and  the  death 
of  Gordon  are  briefly  treated,  and  the  funo- 
tion  of  Emin,  as  a  sub  governor,  under  Gor¬ 
don. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Emin  (whose  real 
name,  it  may  be  said  en  passant,  is  Dr.  Edward 
Schnitzler)  was  originally  attached  to  Gordon's 
staff  in  the  Soudan  as  physician  and  natural¬ 
ist,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  latter  direction, 
however,  specially  determining  his  function. 
Gordon,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  remarkably 
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keen  inelght  into  the  oharnctera  of  men,  finally 
■elected  the  German  naturalist  to  be  Goremor 
of  the  Equatorial  Prorinoes,  which  included 
all  the  region  claimed  by  Egypt  between  the 
Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanzas,  and  sonth  of  the 
former  lake.  Here  Emin,  far  away  from  the 
fierce  religions  war  waged  by  the  Mabdi  in 
the  Upper  Soudan,  busied  himself  in  cnltirat- 
ing  the  arts  of  peace  and  administering  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  large  domain  of  which  he  was 
practically  absolute  ruler,  so  far  as  he  could 
enforce  his  rule  in  a  region  of  barbarians  with 
the  two  Egyptian  regiments  which  constituted 
his  military  force.  When  Gordon  was  killed 
snd  the  Soudan  was  lost  to  Egypt,  the  interest 
in  this  part  of  Africa  died  out,  and  it  was  only 
within  the  last  three  years  that  the  cirilized 
world  began  to  be  consciouii  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  stand  made  by  Emin  in  the  cause  of 
civilization  in  the  very  heart  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  of  the  pressing  danger  which 
threatened  him  as  the  Hahdist  forces  grad¬ 
ually  pressed  closer  to  his  position  from  the 
north. 

At  last  England,  feeling  her  responsibility 
as  the  remote  cause  of  Emin’s  peril,  through 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  organized  a 
relief  expedition,  of  which  Stanley  was  selected 
to  be  the  chief.  But  of  all  this  the  Ecuktic 
bad  something  to  say  in  its  last  issue,  which 
reviewed  “Stanley's  Letters,’’  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  it  further.  The  author 
incidentally  in  his  book  presents  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  all  the  recent  attempts  at  African  ex¬ 
ploration  within  a  few  years,  specially  in 
Eastern  Eijiiatorial  Africa,  and  gives  us  an  in¬ 
teresting  synopsis  of  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  Congo  Free  Slate.  Indeed 
the  preliminary  narrative,  which  prepares  the 
way  for  the  history  of  the  Stanley  expe<lition, 
is  a  highly  succinct  and  graphic  picture  of 
the  present  status  of  civiliz.^tion  in  Africa  and 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  of  even  more  val  ue  to  the  general  reader 
than  the  story  of  Stanley’s  last  w'ork.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  indispensable  to  a  perfectly  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  conditions  which  attached 
such  profound  interest  to  the  enterprise.  The 
adventures  of  the  great  explorer  himself  are 
well  told,  and  it  is  much  that  the  author’s 
geographical  knowledge  enables  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  subject  so  simply  and  intelligibly. 
As  a  compact  and  brilliant  digest  of  recent  ex- 
plorstion  and  adventure  in  Africa,  as  w'ell  as 
of  Stanley’s  own  remarkable  exploit,  we  do 
not  see  how  this  entertaining  book  could  well 
be  bettered. 
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Roaun  Bbowminu's  Pbincipu.  Shobtkb  Pobms. 

(Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Idbrary.) 

New  York  :  D.  ApplHon  A  Company. 

The  death  of  Browning  has  added  a  fresh 
interest  to  the  magnificent  contribution  to 
English  poetry,  in  which  his  life  among  recent 
bards  has  only  been  equalled  by  that  made  by 
the  still  living  Poet  Laureate,  who  cannot  be 
expected  long  to  survive  his  friend  and  rival. 
Rivals  they  certainly  were  in  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  lovers  of  poetry.  Tennyson, 
perhaps  with  a  larger  clientage,  has  not  that 
intensely  devoted  following  which,  in  its  atti¬ 
tude  to  Browning,  has  sometimes  appeared  al¬ 
most  amusing  to  the  saner  public.  The  nu¬ 
merous  Browning  societies  organized  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  for  a  study  of  the  more  ob¬ 
scure  utterings  of  the  bard,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  esoteric  meanings  supposed  to  be  concealed 
under  the  harsh  jangle  snd  involved  construc¬ 
tion  of  much  of  his  more  recent  work,  have 
almost  presented  themselves  as  monuments 
of  misguided  enthusiasm.  Admiration  for 
Browning's  rare  and  splendid  genius,  indeed, 
can  readily  be  understood  even  by  the  Philis¬ 
tine-minded,  but  that  the  special  mark  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Browning  cult  should  be  ado¬ 
ration  of  the  mysteries  of  “  Red  Cotton  Night¬ 
cap  Country', ”  d  id  genus  omne,  seems  a  strange 
piece  of  human  eccentricity,  akin  to  that  Teu¬ 
tonic  craze  which  has  sought  to  find  in  Shakes¬ 
peare  a  complete  cyclus  of  everything  worth 
knowing  in  history,  religion,  science,  meta- 
physiee,  and  politics.  The  Browning  craze  is 
all  the  stranger  in  view  of  the  fact  that  among 
his  voluminous  productions  may  be  found  a 
great  body  of  poetry  which,  for  subtile  music, 
dramatic  fire,  and  splendor  of  imaginative 
power  are  almost  unequalled  in  our  literature. 
These  need  no  labored  dissection,  no  ponder¬ 
ous  labor  with  the  dictionary,  no  search  after 
remote  meanings  ;  they  strike  mind  and  soul 
with  the  vividness  of  the  electric  flash,  and 
take  possession  as  a  conqueror  storms  a  city. 
To  select  these  highest  fruits  of  the  poet's 
creative  genius  and  present  them  to  the  world 
in  a  compact  volume  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  editor  of  the  volume  before  ns,  and  it  has 
been  competently  executed.  Of  course,  all 
lovers  of  Browning  have  their  favorite  poems, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  one  might  be 
omitted  from  the  present  selection  ;  but  we 
fancy  that  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
would  approve  the  present  choice.  Certainly 
about  such  poems  as  “  His  Lost  Duchess,’’ 
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'*  In  a  Gondola,”  “  A  Lover's  Quarrel,”  ”  A 
Woman’s  Last  Word,”  '*  A  Toccata  of  Qalup- 
pi’s,”"  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,”  "  How  they  Brought 
the  Good  News,"  etc.,  ‘‘Pictor  Ignotus,” 
“Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister,”  "The 
Glove,”  "  Hervt  Riel,”  “  Two  in  the  Cam* 
pagna,”  "A  Grammarian’s  Funeral,”  “The 
Last  Bide  Together,”  ”  The  Statue  and  the 
Bust,”  and  twenty  others  which  strike  the  eye 
in  the  table  of  contents,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
these  are  the  purest  gold  of  English  song.  Such 
a  volume  as  this  is  eminently  seasonable,  and 
it  would  be  a  boon  to  many  a  reader  if  this 
most  serviceable  collection  were  offered  in  a 
handsome  library  binding  for  a  permanent 
place  on  the  book  shelves.  Books  with  paper 
covers  or  even  bound  in  cloth  do  not  quite 
match  the  dignity  of  such  noble  material. 

RECENT  NOVELS. 

A  March  iv  thx  Bakes.  (Leisure  Moment 
Series  )  By  Jessie  Fothergill.  Now  York  : 
TIenry  JIoU  Jt  Oo. 

Botrebmel.  a  Story  of  Lost  Identity.  By 
Louis  Beeves  Harrison.  New  York  :  Ameri¬ 
can  Aeus  Company. 

CouKTEBs  Ireke.  a  Novel.  (Town  and 
Country  Series.)  By  J.  Fogerty.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  Jt  Co. 

The  Dominakt  Seventh.  A  Musical  Story. 
By  Kate  Elizabeth  Clark.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton^  Co. 

Mias  Fotheigill’s  bright  and  readable  novel 
will  not  disappoint  those  who  have  had  an  ez* 
perience  of  her  work  in  the  past.  She  has  a 
very  neat  trick  of  characterization,  and  knows 
how  to  take  bold  of  the  sympathies  of  her  read¬ 
ers  by  something  more  sterling  and  subtile 
than  the  telling  of  an  animated  story.  Yet  in 
the  latter  respect  there  are  not  many  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries  who  possess  more  skill.  The 
charm  of  her  plots  is  that  they  are  not  manu¬ 
factured,  but  grow  out  of  the  characteristics  of 
her  people.  In  the  present  case  the  power  of 
the  story,  though  gathered  mainly  about  the 
love  which  grows  up  between  two  people.  Dr. 
Godfrey  Noble  and  Alizon  Blundell,  gathers 
into  its  absorbing  web  many  minor  threads 
which  add  largely  to  its  fascination.  The 
heroine,  Alizon,  is  an  original  and  vigorous 
portraiture,  entirely  different  from  most  young 
women  of  fiction  in  type,  and  with  a  quality 
of  genuineness  quite  unusual.  Her  brother, 
the  pleasure-loving  invalid,  Hilda  Noble, 
Mrs.  Van  Bibber,  the  American  widow,  and 
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half  a  dozen  more  personages  might  be  singled 
out  as  strikingly  well-drawn  people.  The 
story,  though  with  just  a  taste  of  unpleasant¬ 
ness  in  some  of  its  features,  is  not  likely  to  let 
the  reader  go  till  he  has  finished  it.  Konie- 
how  one  thinks  of  it  as  not  distinctively  a 
novel  for  women,  though  there  is  plenty  of 
love-making  in  it. 

”  Bothermel  ’  ’  seems  to  be  a  book  by  a 
prentice-hand,  but  it  has  power  in  spite  of  its 
crudity.  The  wild  extravagance  of  many  of 
its  scenes  and  the  utter  improbability,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  initial  incident  on  which  the 
possibility  of  the  story  is  based  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  strength  of  the  story  evolved  from 
taking  a  strong  hold  on  the  reader.  One’s 
taste  is  often  offended,  but  with  so  much  go 
and  power  of  narrative  the  reader  takes  it  and 
enjoys  the  rest.  Two  sisters,  scions  of  a 
French  family,  are  confused  with  each  other. 
One  of  them  has  married  an  American,  from 
whom  she  has  been  separated  by  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  her  mother.  The  sisters  are  supposed 
to  have  been  at  a  French  chfiteun,  near  one  of 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Franco-German  War. 
A  shell  falling  in  the  house  kills  one  daughter 
and  the  mother,  and  causes  a  dreadful  shock 
to  the  brain  of  the  other.  When  the  survivor 
recovers  from  a  long  illness  she  has  forgotten 
so  much  of  her  past  as  to  be  uncertain  of  her 
own  identity  ;  and  when  the  American  hus¬ 
band,  who  has  tracked  the  whereabouts  of  the 
family,  claims  her  as  his  wife,  there  is  confu¬ 
sion  double  cinfonnded.  Other  lovers  con¬ 
tend  that  she  is  the  unmarried  sister,  which 
in  the  end  she  turns  out  to  be,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  there  is  a  reign  of  cross-purposes 
and  riot  of  fierce  passions  involving  manifold 
violence,  which  will  delight  all  those  who  love 
highly-flavored  fiction.  Home  of  the  charac. 
ters  are  very  well  depicted,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  a  story  of  incident  rather  than  of  subtle 
motive  or  of  people  true  to  human  nature. 
The  reader  con  easily  fancy  several  tests 
which  would  have  settled  the  question  of 
identity,  but  the  author  s  story,  of  course, 
compels  him  to  ignore  such  searching  facts  os 
applied  to  the  unfolding  of  his  story. 

Mr.  Fogerty’s  “  Countess  Irene”  is  a  clever 
and  interesting,  though  by  no  means  great 
piece  of  work.  Life  in  Austria  is  admirably 
painted,  and  the  charmingly  unconscious 
coquetries  of  the  brilliant  Countess  Irene  in 
her  dealings  with  her  cousin's  love  are  as  well 
conceived  and  described  as  possible.  This 
heroine  is  not  only  spirited  and  haughty,  but 
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thorooKhly  lovable,  and  the  piece  of  Qaixot* 
igtn  which  altimately  forniehea  the  motive 
for  the  complicationa  of  the  atory  ia  wrought 
into  the  warp  of  the  narrative  in  the  moat 
timple  and  natural  way.  Mr.  Fogerty  haa  not 
gone  out  of  hia  way  to  hunt  for  the  uuuaual 
and  fantaatic,  and  even  the  moiive  fur  the 
duel  at  the  end  of  the  book  does  not  aeem  an 
exaggeration,  when  fitted  with  ita  conditiona. 
A  quasi  madman  is  capable  of  anything.  The 
people  are  all  interesting,  and  the  narrative 
moves  to  ita  conclasinn  by  a  series  of  well- 
planned  incidents,  which  carry  the  reader 
satisfactorily  forward  with  no  shock  to  his 
sense  of  internal  coherence.  Here  and  there 
the  writer  rises  to  something  genninely  like 
pathos.  The  scene  where  Conntess  Irene  re¬ 
calls  her  father,  supposed  to  be  dying,  back 
to  life  by  her  wonderful  singing  of  an  old 
song,  tenderly  associated  with  his  own  lover- 
days,  is  very  powerfully  and  touchingly  told. 
Though  we  are  only  vaguely  familiar  with  Mr. 
Fogerty’ 8  name,  this  novel  shows  practised 
skill  in  story-telling  and  cultivated  literary 
quality. 

“  The  Dominant  Seventh"  is  a  musical 
story,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  have  oared 
less  tu  tell  a  story  than  to  display  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  art  and  history  of  music,  and  to 
glorify  Wagner  and  enjoy  him  forever.  The 
story  is  entirely  lacking  in  interest  of  incident 
or  character,  as  it  moves  by  puppets  and 
strings  which  do  not  even  dance  to  a  lively 
tune.  The  talk  about  music  is  occasionally 
bright,  genendly  pedantic,  and  always  a  little 
artificial,  and  the  excuse  for  talk  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  artistic  impulse  for  the 
novel.  Tragedy  is  pumped  in  at  the  close  by 
the  Nihilistic  Pole  with  his  dynamite  wed¬ 
ding  gift,  but  even  this  does  not  save  the 
story  from  being  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  It  is 
a  good  novel  for  any  one  bnt  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  of  Wagner,  who  has  sympathy  with 
a  fellow-worshipper,  to  drowse  over.  Miss 
Clark  must  learn  to  conceive  a  higher  purpose 
than  the  dribble  of  musical  chatter,  if  she 
would  write  good  fiction. 
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Tbs  .dcudemy  makes  the  following  significant 
comments  :  “  The  statistics  of  books  published 
during  1889,  as  given  in  the  Puh/ui/iers'  Weekly 
of  New  York,  show  the  same  decrease  when 
compared  with  1888  as  the  corresponding  fig¬ 


ures  which  were  quoted  in  the  Academy  of 
January  4th,  from  the  PMiahera'  Circular.  Tha 
English  total  diminished  from  G591  to 
while  the  American  total  diminished  in  a  some¬ 
what  larger  proportion— from  4631  to  1014. 
In  both  cases  novels  show  a  large  increase  ; 
while  in  both  cases,  too,  there  is  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  theology,  educational,  and  poetry. 
Unfortunately,  the  classification  adopted  va¬ 
ries  so  greatly  that  it  would  be  misleading  to 
push  the  comparison  further.  But  we  cannot 
forbear  pointing  out  that  the  Americans  pro¬ 
duced  410  law  books  in  the  year,  against  only 
66  in  England.  A  more  profitable  question 
would  be  to  inquire  why,  in  a  period  of  con¬ 
siderable  prosperity,  the  production  of  books 
should  actually  diminish.  We  can  only  sug¬ 
gest  in  answer  that  the  wants  of  the  reading 
public  are  becoming  more  and  more  satisfied 
with  newspapers,  reviews,  and  magazines  ; 
and  that  authors  consequently  find  their  own 
best  market  in  the  same  field." 

Mb.  Gladstone  has  now  all  but  finished  his 
articles  on  the  Old  Testament  for  (rood  Worda. 
The  first,  on  "  The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy 
Scripture,”  will  appear  in  the  April  number, 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  others  on  "  The 
Creation  Story,"  “  The  Mosaic  Legislation,” 
"  The  Psalms,”  ”  The  Method  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,"  etc. 

The  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  large  collao- 
tion  of  the  correspondence  and  papers  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  of  other  members  of 
the  family,  including  hia  brother  Kir  Kanmel, 
who,  after  attaining  the  rank  of  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Russian  service,  became  civil 
architect  and  engineer  of  the  navy  of  his  own 
oountry.  The  collection  is  contained  in  about 
twenty-eight  volumes. 

The  third  volume  of  Stevens's  “  Fac-similea 
of  Manuscripts  in  European  Archives  Relating 
to  America,  1773-83,”  which  will  be  issued 
presently,  continues  the  subject  of  the  secret 
intelligence  which  the  British  Government 
obtained  through  its  political  agents  and  spies 
concerning  American  affairs,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  negotiations  at  Paris  in 
1777  and  1778.  Directions  are  given  as  to  one 
method  of  carrying  on  correspondence,  by 
putting  a  bottle  in  a  hole  at  the  root  of  a  tree 
in  the  Tnilerios  Garden.  The  volume  contains 
also  accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  American 
Commissioners,  of  the  employment  by  the 
British  of  the  -kmerican  Captain  Joseph  Hyn- 
son,  and  of  tho  capture  of  despatches  to  Con- 
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greas  of  the  American  CommiRsionera.  King 
George  bed,  it  eeems,  a  “  settled  opinion**  that 
the  spies  were  encouraged  bj  Deane  and 
Franklin,  and  gare  intelligence  only  to  de- 
eeire. 

Tbk  four  Tolnmes  of  original  State  papers  of 
Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  Ambassador  to  Scotland  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  'which  formed  part  of 
the  Barton  Constable  Library  sold  last  year, 
have  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 
As  is  well  known,  these  valuable  historical 
documents  were  erarained  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  he  prefaced  the  selection  that  was  pub. 
lished  from  them  in  1809  with  a  biographical 
memoir  of  Sadleir. 
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phy,  but  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
collected  editions  of  the  works  of  Kant  and 
Herbart.  The  famous  Brunswick  publisher 
H.  Vieweg  is  also  dead  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  He  was  the  last  of  his  race,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  bequeathed  his  villa  and  grounds 
and  various  other  things  (for  he  lived  insjden- 
dor,  as  becomes  a  publisher)  to  bis  native  city. 
The  death  is  also  announced,  near  Windisch. 
gr&U,  of  the  chief  of  Slavonic  poets,  Davorin 
Trstenjak,  a  country  clergyman  who  had  held 
several  preferments  in  Lower  Styria.  Besides 
writing  poetry  he  was  an  authority  on  Croatian 
history.  As  a  member  of  the  Diet  he  was  a 
stout  opponent  of  the  Illyrian  movement. 


Thx  American  branch  of  the  publishing 
business  of  Cassell  A  Co. ,  Limited,  has  been 
acquired  by  a  syndicate  of  American  citizens, 
trading  from  and  after  January  1st,  1890,  un¬ 
der  the  designation  of  “  The  Cassell  Publish, 
ing  Company.”  The  new  company  will  be 
carried  on  under  the  management  of  Mr.  O. 
Dunham,  who  has  been  associated  for  many 
years  with  the  business,  and  the  -American 
company  will  continue  to  act  as  the  specially 
authorized  agents  throughout  the  United 
BtatM  and  Canada  for  the  sale  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  and  works  of  the  English  company, 
which,  on  its  part,  will  act  similarly  in  Great 
Britain,  the  colonies,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  for  the  American  publications  of  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company. 

Tbk  Austro-German  admirers  of  Scheffel, 
the  poet  of  the  “  Trompeter  von  Siickingen,” 
have  formed  a  society  under  the  name  of 
*‘  Scheffel-Bund."  In  order  to  commemorate 
this  event  they  will  shortly  issue,  under  the 
editorship  of  llerr  A.  Breitner,  a  SrJifffrl-Ge- 
denl^mch,  which  is  to  contain  contributions 
from  quite  a  host—  the  number  of  one  hundred 
is  mentioned— of  writers,  artists,  and  com* 
posers. 

Amono  the  papers  left  by  the  lately  deceased 
Professor  Giesebreebt,  of  Munich,  the  last  part 
of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  ”  Geschichte  der 
Deutschen  Kaiserzeit"  has  been  found.  This 
poathnmons  instalment  brings  down  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  German  Empire  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Barbarossa. 

Rbabbs  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Monde*,  which 
in  1848  brought  in  5  per  cent,  have  been  stend- 
Uy  increasing  in  value,  and  now  return  150 
per  cent  on  the  onginal  outlay. 

PRonwsoR  Hartknstein,  of  Leipzig,  has  died 
at  Jena.  He  was  a  copious  writer  on  philoso- 


A  coRREspoNDKNT  of  the  Academy  sends  the 
following  to  that  paper  :  I  subjoin  (he  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hallam 
Tennyson’s  on  a  book  called  **  In  Tennyson 
Land  :'* 

**  The  poems  which  he  quotes — *  The  Owl,* 
‘Dying  Swan,*  ‘  Oriana,'  ‘Supposed  Confes¬ 
sions,*  ‘  The  Miller's  Daughter,*  ‘  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere,*  ‘  The  May  Queen,*  '  The  Lotos 
Eaters,*  ‘The  Gardener's  Daughter,*  the  pro¬ 
logue  and  conclusion  of  ‘  The  Princess,'  the 
sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Vivian,  ‘  Maud,*  and  ‘  The 
Brook  * — have  nothing  of  Lincolnshire  about 
them,  and  are  purely  imaginative  creations. 

**  The  dramatis  peraosd’ of  the  two  ‘  Locksley 
Halls,*  of  ‘The  Northern  Farmer,*  of  ‘The 
Northern  Cobbler,’  and  of  ‘  The  Village  Wife  * 
are  not  portraits  drawn  from  particular  indi¬ 
viduals,  but, 

“  *  As  Inuglnation  bodies  forth 

The  rorme  of  thing*  nnknowii,  the  poet’s  pen 

Taras  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  iocal  habitation  and  a  name.* " 

Lord  Tennyson  informed  a  recent  visitor  to 
Farringford  thatLocKsley  Hall  is  no  particular 
hall,  and  the  Moated  Grange  is  no  particular 
grange.  But  the  localizing  craze  is  already 
busy  upon  them.  Bo  profoundly  undramatio 
is  the  temper  of  our  time  that  a  poet  is  not 
considered  capable  of  imagining  any  dramatic 
action,  or  even  a  scene  of  any  dramatic  action. 
Had  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  been 
written  by  a  contemporary  poet,  the  public 
would  have  demanded,  and  the  literary  and 
artistic  *'  providers”  would  have  promptly 
provided,  a  ‘  ‘  photograph  from  life”  of  Titauia 
and  an  “  accurate  water-color  drawing”  of  the 
bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows. 

Tbk  ‘‘  Government  Year-Book,”  the  object 
of  which  was  to  combine  a  record  of  the  forma 
and  methods  of  political  goverument  through- 
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ont  tk«  world  with  a  aarrej  of  the  oonstitn- 
tional  chani^a  oocnrring  year  by  year  in  vari- 
ona  ooantriea,  will  be  pnbliahed  henceforth 
not  a«  an  annual,  but  in  anoeeMiTe  editiona, 
as  may  appear  daairable  from  the  nnniber  and 
importance  of  anch  changea.  The  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  inclading  an  eatimate  of  the 
political  tendencies  of  the  more  important 
States,  will  make  its  appearance  next  Easter. 

Mb.  Itob  Javkb,  registrar  of  the  ITnlTereity 
College  of  South  WaleB,  has  pnblished  a  little 
booklet.  “  The  Source  of  the  *  .\ncient  Mari¬ 
ner (Cardiff  ;  Owen),  which  may  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  collect 
Coleridgiana.  In  this  he  essays  to  prove  that 
the  general  idea  of  the  poem,  and  also  many 
of  the  details,  are  derived  from  “  a  small 
qnarto  of  some  140  pages,  now  extremely  rare, 
entitled  *  The  Strange  and  Ilangerons  Voyage 
of  Captain  Thomas  James,’  printed  in  Lon. 
don  by  John  Legatt,  for  John  Partridge,  in 
1633.” 

A  copy  of  this  liook  is  now  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Bristol  Library,  in  which  Coleridge  is 
knoan  to  have  read  largely  during  the  years 
17V4-‘.t8.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  book 
was  there  at  that  time,  though  some  presump¬ 
tion  to  that  effect  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  Southey  reprinted  two  verses  ont  of  it. 
Granting  that  Coleridge  had  read  it,  we  may 
ailmit  that  certain  floating  reminiscences  of 
its  contents  took  shape  in  “  The  Rime  of  the 
.tncient  Mariner  but  Mr.  James  seems  to 
go  much  further  than  the  slight  evidence  war¬ 
rants  when  he  calls  it  the  “  germ”  of  the  poem. 
Still,  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  elaborate 
treatment  of  an  interesting  literary  problem. 

A  PARAGRAPH  which  has  been  going  the 
round  of  the  papers  with  regard  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  mass  of  Balzac  letters  must  be 
taken,  we  conjecture,  “  with  a  grain  of  salt." 
Readers  of  the  paragraph —unless,  indeed, 
they  know  something  of  Balzac’s  history — 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  his  letters  to 
Madame  Znima  Carraud  are  now  heard  of  for 
the  first  time.  Bo  far,  in  reality,  is  this  from 
being  the  case  that  no  small  part  of  the  long- 
published  “Correspondence”  of  the  great 
novelist  consists  of  the  epistles  which  he  was 
wont,  at  many  periods  of  his  life,  to  indite  to 
this  lady,  his  friendship  with  whom  is  de¬ 
scribed,  in  Mr.  F.  Wedmore’s  recent  book  on 
“  Balzac,”  as  “  wholly  sane  and  beneficent.” 
In  this  respect  it  was  presumably  something 
of  a  contrast  to  his  attachment  to  Madame  de 
Bemy. 


I>B.  ToH  DfiLUWOKB  soms  time  before  his 
death  entrusted  the  translation  of  his  Inst 
work,  “  Academic  Studies,”  to  an  English 
lady.  Miss  Warre.  Her  English  version  is 
now  completed  and  in  the  printer’s  hands, 
and  will  be  pnblished  in  a  few  weeks  by  Mr. 
Murray.  **  These  famous  essays,  ’  ’  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  styled  them,  include  The  Jews  in 
Europe,”  ”  Dante,”  “  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,"  etc. 

Tbk  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have 
arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of  half- 
crown  volumes  to  he  entitled  ”  Rulers  of  In¬ 
dia,”  to  be  edited  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I.  Each  volume  will  take  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  epoch  in  the  making  of  India,  and  under 
the  name  of  its  principal  personage  will  set 
forth  the  problems  of  government  which  con¬ 
fronted  him,  the  work  which  he  achieved,  snd 
the  influences  which  he  left  behind.  Thus 
the  volume  on  Asoka  will  endeavor  to  present, 
for  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
political  organization  of  ancient  India.  The 
rise  and  culmination  of  the  Mughal  empire 
will  be  briefly  sketched  under  Akbar  ;  its  de¬ 
cay  under  Anrangzeb.  The  volume  on  Dupleix 
will  sum  up  the  struggle  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions  for  the  possession  of  India.  The  volume 
on  Dalhonsie  exhibits  the  final  developments 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  rule,  and  so  on. 
Among  the  writers  will  be  Professor  Beeley, 
Professor  Rhys  Davids,  Captain  'Irotter, 
Colonel  Malleson,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  Sir  Owen 
Bnrne,  Sir  H.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Boulger,  and 
the  editor. 

The  death  of  Lord  Lamington  has  brought 
to  a  sad  and  premature  conclusion  the  series 
of  articles  which  has  been  appearing  in  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine,  entitled  “  In  the  Days  of  the 
Dandies.”  The  proofs  of  the  third  instal¬ 
ment,  which  will  appear  in  the  March  number 
of  Mnga,  and  will  treat  of  the  political  person¬ 
ages  of  the  perimi,  were  in  the  author’s  hands 
during  his  fatal  illness.  They  were  finally 
corrected  for  press  by  his  life-long  friend  and 
relative,  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  A  good  deal  of 
cariosity  has  been  excited  regarding  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  those  very  charming  papers,  and 
numerous  guesses,  more  or  less  happy,  were 
made  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  in.stal- 
ment.  The  form  in  which  the  articles  were 
cast  was,  we  believe,  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances  of  their  origin,  which  arose  from  con¬ 
versations  between  the  editor  of  Blackwood 
and  the  anthor  which  occurred  during  various 
visits  to  Lord  Lamington’s  beautiful  home  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  facing  the  fanions  hill 
known  as  Tinto  Top.  It  had  been  intended, 
had  the  author  sarvired,  to  continue  the  se¬ 
ries.  but  all  chance  of  further  reminiacenoes 
of  a  highly  interesting  period  from  the  same 
l>eii  most  now  be  abandoned,  as  Lord  Lauiing- 
ton  had  not  prepared  material  for  further  in¬ 
stalments.  Lord  Lamington  had  been  for 
many  years  an  occasional  contributor  to  Black- 
toood's  Magazine,  which  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  interesting  articles  from  his  pen, 
though  none  which  excited  anything  like  the 
widespread  interest  of  these  his  latest  contri¬ 
butions. 

Unoer  the  title  of  “  English  Leaders  of  Re¬ 
ligion,"  Messrs.  Methuen  propose  to  com¬ 
mence  in  the  autumn  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  noted 
leaders  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  this 
centniy  and  the  last.  Mr.  K.  IT  Hutton  will 
write  on  Cardinal  Newman  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  G. 
Monle  on  Charles  Kimeon  ;  Canon  Overton  on 
John  Wesley  ;  Colonel  F.  Maurice  on  F.  D. 
Maurice ;  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  Thomas 
Chalmers. 

Yet  another  series  of  popular  biogniphies  is 
about  to  make  its  appearance— devoted  to  a 
wide  class  of  notable  people,  ambitious,  ad¬ 
venturous,  eccentric,  scheming,  daring,  fas¬ 
cinating,  and  enthusiastic.  The  title  of  the 
series  is  to  be, "  People  who  have  made  a  Way 
in  the  World  and  the  small  volumes  are  to 
be  illustrated  with  portraits  views,  maps,  and 
other  actualities.  The  first  volume  will  be 
“  King  Theodore  of  Corsica,”  by  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald.  Messrs.  Vizetelly  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers. 

The  llenedictine  monk  Beds  Dndik,  an  his¬ 
torian  of  repute  in  his  native  Moravia,  died 
recently  at  Brdnn.  He  was  bom  in  1815,  and 
besides  being  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works  in  German,  he  deserved  well  of  Czech 
literature  by  his  recovery  in  1878  of  upward  of 
fifty  Bohemian  manuscripts,  which  had  been 
carried  to  Sweden  during  the  Thirty  Years* 
W'ar.  Dr.  H.  Hildebrand,  town  archivist  of 
Riga,  who  was  considered  our  greatest  author¬ 
ity  upon  the  history  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
died  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  forty -six.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  great  Urkundmwerk  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  history  of  Esthonia,  Livonia, 
and  Conrland,  begun  by  the  historian  Bunge. 
Yet  another  death  to  be  recorded  is  that  of  M. 
Gaston  Feugire,  a  literary  critic  of  some  note 
in  Paris. 
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Mb.  Mcbbat  is  about  to  publish  a  series  of 
manuals  for  popular  use,  but  specially  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  attending 
the  University  Extension  Lectures.  These 
manuals  will  be  written  by  University  profes¬ 
sors  and  Extension  lecturers  belonging  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  Cambridge,  London,  Edinburgh,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Aberdeen,  and  8t.  Andrews,  as  well  as  by 
other  recognized  authorities  in  literature  and 
science.  The  series  will  be  edited  by  Prufes- 
sor  Knight,  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Martineau  is  going  to 
publish  through  Messrs.  Longman  next  month 
a  work  “  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion.” 
It  represents  the  author’s  attempt  to  make 
clear  to  himself  the  ultimate  ground  of  pure 
religion  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  ]>emin 
nent  essence  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  his 
tory.  Its  scope  is  best  indicated  by  the  titles 
of  the  books  into  which  it  is  divided — viz.  : 
Authority  implied  in  Religion  ;  Authority  Arti¬ 
ficially  Misplaced  ;  Divine  Authority  inter 
mixed  with  Human  Things ;  Severance  of 
Undivine  Elements  from  Christendom  ;  the 
Divine  in  the  Human.  The  work  is  addressed 
not  to  philosophers  or  scholars,  but  to  edu¬ 
cated  persons  interested  in  the  results  of 
modem  thought. 
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The  Tonoue  of  the  Hound.  —The  tongue  of 
the  foxhound,  uttered  as  it  is  in  the  wilds  of 
a  hunting  country,  resounding  in  the  valleys, 
awakening  the  echoes  in  the  cliffs,  chiming 
over  the  uplands,  or  making  the  woodlands 
ring  with  music,  far  from  the  madding  crowd, 
away  from  the  music-hall,  or  stage-play,  is 
one  of  the  most  melodious  and  spirit-stirring 
strains  that  can  be  heard  in  the  world  of 
sound.  How  came  he  by  this  tuneful  tongue  ? 
It  is  as  distinct  in  melody  from  the  bark  of  a 
dog  as  anything  well  can  be  that  is  similar  in 
its  kind.  We  all  know  that  a  hound  is  not  a 
dog,  except  as  he  may  be  so  classified  by  the 
■oologist.  The  man  who  knows  and  loves  his 
hound  only  uses  the  word  dog,  as  he  does  the 
word  bitch,  to  denote  sex.  He  has  his  dog- 
hound  and  his  bitch  hound,  his  dog  pack  and 
his  bitch-pack  hounds.  In  latter  days  these 
different  packs  have  come  to  be  called  the 
large  pack  and  the  small  pack  ;  dogs  being 
usually  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  bitches— a 
small  dog  of  value,  the  word  dog  only  indicat¬ 
ing  sex,  is  put  into  the  bitch-pack. 
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Bat  whence  did  thin  fine  tongae  oome? 
Darwin  tellH  ns  that  no  dog  barked  before  he 
was  domesticated,  nud,  eonsideriu^^  that  the 
fox  is  classified  with  the  dog,  it  is  rather  snr- 
prising  that  he  should  say  so,  for  the  fox  in 
his  wild  state  nndonlitedly  barks.  Who, 
among  foxhanters,  has  not  heard  the  short 
bark  of  the  fox,  calling  for  his  mate,  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  balmy  spring,  telling  the 
listener  as  he  lies  with  his  window  open  not 
far  from  a  thick  coxert,  that  the  sacred  beast 
has  not  been  sacrificed  to  saxe  the  souls  of 
pheasants  or  keepers  ?  The  bark  of  a  fox  is 
exactly  that  of  a  small  terrier,  though  a  little 
shorter,  and  not  shrill. 

But  whence  did  the  fine  tongae  of  the  hound 
come  ?  Who  says  the  English  are  not  a  musi¬ 
cal  nation  ?  Mr.  Baring-Gould  declares  that 
they  are,  but  that  their  minstrels  were  snp- 
pressed  by  Henry  VIIL  and  his  stem  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth.  It  is  odd  that  the  English 
hound,  alone  of  hounds,  should  have  this 
melodious  tongae.  The  Basset  hound  has  a 
common  bark,  no  belter  than  a  spaniel’s,  for 
he  is  French  ;  yet  he  is  in  personal  appear¬ 
ance  xery  like  the  beagle  of  Bewick's  pencil, 
whose  tongue  was  melody  itself.  It  must  have 
been  of  the  beagle  that  Bhakespeare  wrote  : 

Their  bead*  are  hung 

With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  uoming  dew  ; 

Crook-kneed,  and  dvw-lap'd  like  Thesralian  balls  ; 

Slow  in  pnrsait,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells. 

Each  under  each.  A  cry  more  tunable 

Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 

There  was  feeling  for  music  in  those  days. 
Shakespeare  was  a  hunter,  bred  in  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  the  forest,  and  the  charm  of  forest 
music  must  have  possessed  him,  for  whose 
verse  was  ever  so  musical  as  his  ?  How  is  it, 
then,  that  the  Basset  honnd  speaks  the  speech 
of  s  common  dog,  and  the  beagle  of  old  sang 
a  chant?  How  is  it  that  the  dachshund,  of 
German  origin,  talks  like  a  dog,  and  the 
beagle,  harrier,  and  foxhound  intone  their 
praise  of  nature  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  hunting,  the  stag,  or 
rather  the  hart— a  aame  improperly  gone  ont 
of  nse— was  the  chief  beast  of  the  forest,  and 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  the 
glorious  chase  attended  his  taking  and  his 
death.  But  the  hart  was  shot  by  an  arrow 
from  the  bow,  and  the  stricken  deer  was  run 
down  by  gazehonnds— hounds  at  gaze— 

Why,  let  the  atricken  deer  go  weep. 

The  hart  ungallM  play. 

To  run  a  quarry  with  houuds  having  tongues 
to  proclaim  the  track  of  his  foot  was  an  after¬ 


thought,  and  probably  had  its  origin  in  run¬ 
ning  the  hare  with  beagles.  In  the  vast  for¬ 
ests  of  Europe  a  line  hunter  on  the  scent  of 
an  nngalled  hart  woold  be  lost  to  all  eternity. 
It  is  in  England  alone  that  the  culture,  which 
may  almost  be  called  a  cult,  of  this  hound's 
tongae  could  have  grown  into  a  sort  of  pas¬ 
sion.  And  it  is  the  mnch-scomed  fox  banting 
squire  of  the  last  century,  undeservedly 
scorned  by  the  votaries  of  another  culture 
different  from  his,  whose  fine  taste  may  be 
detected  in  the  tongae  of  bis  hound,  in  bis 
old  mansions,  in  his  gardens,  his  parks,  his 
woods,  and  in  country  life  as  it  is  followed  in 
England,  who  took  pains  to  produce  his  fox. 
hound. 

The  hound  has  been  bred  by  him  for  xery 
many  generations.  The  old  beagle,  the  old 
slow  line  hunting  stagbonnd,  the  harrier,  and 
the  modern  foxhound  haxe  been  bred  with  in¬ 
finite  care,  like  his  sheep  and  his  cattle,  afford¬ 
ing  such  a  man  as  Darwin  examples  and  exi- 
dence  on  which  to  found  scientific  theories. 
It  mast  haxe  been  long  ago  that  the  hound's 
tongue  took  his  fancy,  for  no  honnd  ever  con¬ 
descends  to  a  common  bark  now.  Buch  a 
vulgar  thing  must  have  been  bred  ont  of  him 
for  generation.s  on  generations.  In  so  called 
puppy  shows  nowadays,  when  young  honnds 
sent  into  the  kennels  are  judged  on  their 
merits  in  shape  and  form,  the  tongae  is  not 
heard  or  judged  any  more  than  the  pace  or 
hunting  qualities  can  be  then  judged  But 
no  one  for  an  instant  would  donbt  that'the 
hound  would  have  his  or  her  tuneful  tongae, 
soon  to  be  known  to  the  huntsman’s  tar  as 
surely  as,  or  more  surely  than,  the  form,  style, 
and  color  are  known  to  his  eye.  In  the  hound 
the  note  of  the  dog  is  different  from  the  note 
of  the  bitch,  as  every  huntsman  knows  ;  but 
it  is  all  melody,  and,  when  a  single  hound 
opens  on  scent,  doubling  his  tongae,  as  some 
do,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  jodel  of  the 
Swiss,  the  heart  of  the  foxhunting  squire  re- 
joiceth,  and  the  music  of  the  woods  and  the 
fields  is  an  inspiration.  Let  not  the  culture 
of  the  cities  disguise  the  tastes  generated  in 
the  fields.  It  is  a  taste,  fresh,  manly,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  sweet  withal.  The  memory  of  the 
tongae  of  SorUotj  in  a  certain  pack  is  xery  wild 
and  sweet,  as  the  memory  of  the  voice  of  the 
greater  Bontag,  from  whom  she  took  her  name, 
still  sounds  in  one’s  ear,  as  that  of  a  saint  in 
mnsie. 

The  hound’s  tongae  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
must  haxe  been  the  reward  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing,  we  say  in  England,  where  heredity  has 
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been  no  mnch  the  gnide  of  men,  to  enchant  the  RothachildK,  and  bin  coming  book,  “  Arant 


the  mnsical  ear  of  a  mnaical  nation.  Hounds 
are  said  to  sing  in  their  kennels,  and  hnnts- 
men  who  fear  that  qnarrels  may  arise  are  rec¬ 
ommended,  on  the  anthority  of  the  “  Badmin¬ 
ton  Library,”  to  let  them  sing.  In  hunting  it 
was  a  necessity  that  hounds  should  be  heard, 
and  that  the  tongues  of  the  hounds  should 
Tary,  that  the  huntsman  should  know  who 
spoke,  and  the  hounds  themselves  should 
know  the  tongue  of  truth  from  that  of  the 
youthful  babbler,  and  go  to  it.  It  would  seem 
that  this  wild  and  beautiful  cry  from  the 
woodlands  has  arisen  partly  from  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  modem  chase  ;  but  surely  also 
from  the  musical  instincts  of  the  hunting  man 
of  England.  “  Nimrod,”  in  77ie  Horse  and  the 
Hound,  quotes  Addison’s  Knight  returning  a 
hound  that  had  been  given  to  him  as  an  “  ex¬ 
cellent  bass,”  whereas  the  note  he  wanted  was 
a  ”  counter  tenor."  And  this  is  a  hint  how 
the  squires  of  bygone  times  valued  the  tongues 
of  their  hounds.  The  variety  of  note  in  a 
pack  of  foxhounds  is  very  great,  but  it  is  all 
musical,  and  stirs  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and 
even  of  his  horse,  to  deeds  of  daring  that  the 
fascinating  cry  may  not  die  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  be  lost  to  him  left  in  the  rear. 

I  The  common  names  of  hounds — Chauntress, 
Chorister,  Clarinet,  Concord,  Dulcimer,  Echo, 
Harmony,  “Lullaby,  Madrigal,  Melody,  Mon¬ 
ody,  Music,  Musical,  Sappho,  Songster,  Song¬ 
stress,  Sonlag,  Symphony,  Tunable,  Tuneful, 
Violin,  Vocal,  Voluble— of  themselves  enchant 
the  ear,  and  so  delicate  does  the  ear  of  a  hunts¬ 
man  become,  that  a  slight  variation  in  the 
note  of  a  hound  announcing  uncertainty  from 
a  babbler,  tells  him  that  the  hound  has  been 
too  free  with  bis  tongue  on  riot  (the  bunting 
term  for  the  scent  of  the  wrong  animal). 

Hunting,  like  other  things,  has  undergone 
its  changes.  Fields  of  hunting  and  riding 
men  are  very  large.  Many  hunt  to  ride,  rather 
than  ride  to  hunt,  and  much  of  the  downright 
interest  in  hunting  is  lost  in  the  madding 
crowd  of  riding  men.  But  in  the  wild,  out¬ 
lying  countries,  away  from  the  Shires,  as  they 
are  called  par  exoellence,  there  is  hunting  still, 
and  a  select  field  who  know  the  bounds.  The 
tongue  of  the  hound  is  as  charming  as  ever  it 
was  ;  but  how  many  of  the  modem  hard  rid¬ 
ing  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely  f — Sa'urday  Heoiew. 

The  Jews  nr  France. — An  enterprising  Paris 
reporter  has  been  interviewing  M.  Drnmont 
with  reference  to  his  renewed  onslaught  on 


la  Bataille.”  M.  Drumont  said  :  "  Those  who 
accuse  ns  of  preaching  a  religions  war  utter 
the  most  infamous  of  cRlnmnies  against  ns. 
No,  it  is  not  a  war  of  religion.  It  is  a  social 
war  we  have  undertaken.  The  Jews  with  their 
milliards  are  a  peril  to  the  State,  and  we  must 
suppress  them.  By  their  wealth  they  have 
might  and  power,  and  yet  have  no  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  starve' the  people,  and  it  is 
against  the  Ooverament  that  the  people  cry 
out.  They  monopolize  copper,  and  no  one 
attempts  to  punish  them  Let  them  take 
office,  so  as  to  enable  people  to  know  that  it 
is  they  who  are  responsible  ;  or  if  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  government  frightens  them,  let  them 
disgorge  and  restore  their  fortunes  to  the 
country.  The  Medici  made  their  coffers  the 
coffers  of  the  State  ;  if  the  Jews  in  a  similar 
way  do  not  disgorge,  we  have  the  right  to  huut 
them  down.  The  people  are  tired  of  them. 

.  .  .  Soon  there  will  be  neither  Kepnblicans 
nor  Conservatives  :  a  general  reconciliation 
between  the  classes  and  masses  will  take  place 
at  the  cost  of  the  Jews,  and  I  shall  be  glad. 
Older  men  than  we  are,  who  happen  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  state  of  exasperation  into  which 
the  people  have  fallen,  are  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  the  formidable  character  of  the  move¬ 
ment  now  commencing."  M.  Jules  Simon 
was  also  questioned  by  the  reporter.  Advert¬ 
ing  to  the  incitement  to  massacre  and  pillage 
indulged  in  at  the  Neuilly  meeting,  M.  Simon 
said  :  "  I  think  that  the  culprit  in  this  case  is 
the  Procnrenr  de  la  K6pnbliqne.  No  one 
should  be  permitted  to  excite  the  mob  against 
any  citizen,  however  wealthy.  He  should 
have  had  the  agitator  instantly  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial."  His  interlocutor  having 
suggested  that  the  excessive  wealth  of  the  Jews 
made  them  dangerous,  M.  Jules  Simon  said  : 
"  Do  you  really  suppose  that  the  .lews  are  the 
sole  holders  of  capital  in  France  ?  There  are 
other  wealthy  men  besides  M.  de  Kothschild. 
How  many  Jews  are  there  among  ohr  great 
bankers?  And,  after  all,  if  it  is  war  against 
capital  that  is  intended,  a^y  not  frankly  call 
yourselves  Socialists,  instead  of  speculating  in 
unjust  hatreds  that  should  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist?  Yon  say  that  the  Jews  are 
money-grubbers.  Well,  they  are  also  soldiers 
— Generals  See  and  Levy,  to  wit ;  they  are  also 
doctors,  lawyers,  judges.  All  this  outcry  is 
based  on  a  tissue  of  vile  infamy.  In  France 
the  Jews  are  equally  good  Frenchmen  with 
the  Catholics  ;  they  are  our  equals  by  the  law, 
and  by  their  talents,  and  the  splendid  charity 
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of  soma  of  their  nambor,  the;  hare  conquered 
the  right  to  be  oouaidered  oar  brethren.” 
General  Bjulanger,  it  is  stated,  strongly  dis¬ 
approves  the  intervention  of  the  Anti-Semitic 
party  in  the  Boalangist  movement.  He  has 
written  to  M.  Laar  disapproving  of  his  coali¬ 
tion  with  M.  Edmond  Drumont,  and  has  an- 
nonnced  his  intention  to  issae  a  manifesto 
against  the  Anti-Semitic  agitation  shonld  it 
be  necessary.  M.  Laar,  M.  Diroaldde,  and 
some  other  members  insist  on  continaing  the 
campaign,  while  MM.  Naqaet,  Langley,  and 
others  threaten  to  resign  unless  it  is  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  ExTBSOBDiNaBT  Obioin  snd  Chabacteb- 
MTics  or  IxrLUKNZA. — By  a  careful  and  most 
laborious  study  of  all  that  bos  been  said  and 
written  on  the  matter,  I  have  at  last  amassed 
an  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  in- 
llaonza,  almost  sntUcient  to  justify  me  in 
writing  the  letters  M.D.  after  my  name,  and 
setting  up  as  a  medical  practitioner.  The  dis¬ 
ease,  I  find,  originates  in  the  putrid  dust  of 
certain  dead  (but  more  or  less  vague  and  an. 
determined)  Chinamen  whose  relations  have 
neglected  to  bury  them.  This  dust  is  carried 
by  the  air  into  the  eyes  (hence  called  “  pink”) 
of  horses.  But  once  the  air  has  got  the  dust 
into  the  horse’s  eye,  the  air  is  functus  officio, 
and  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  disease, 
which  henceforward  is  only  communicable  by 
actual  contagion,  in  the  first  instanoo  between 
horse  and  Chinaman,  then  between  Chinaman 
and  Uussian,  German,  Dutchman,  English¬ 
man,  and  so  on.  Nevertheless,  the  remark¬ 
able  complaint  partakes  very  largely  of  the 
nature  of  ague  and  malaria,  which  have  hither¬ 
to  not  been  supposed  to  be  communicable  by 
contagion.  Furthermore,  the  disease  always 
goes  from  East  to  West,  never  from  West  to 
East.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  unfortunate 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the 
recent  opening  of  direct  steam  communication 
betaeen  California  and  China,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  light  of  unmitigated  misfor- 
tunes,  for  whereas  formerly  we  were  rid  of  the 
disease  once  it  got  to  Galway,  there  is,  now 
that  the  circle  of  communication  is  complete, 
nothing  to  prevent  its  spinning  round  the 
world  perpetually. 

The  disease  attacks,  preferentially,  postmen 
and  princes,  owing  to  the  remarkable  similar¬ 
ity  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life.  Tobac¬ 
co,  though  fatal  to  many  of  the  lower  organ¬ 
isms,  is  not  a  certain  preventive  of  influenza  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wood-pavements 


a  direct  cause.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  ought 
to  be  flashed  frequently.  Influenza  always 
produces  violent  sneezing,  or  no  sneeze  but  a 
dry  cough.  It  is  worse  for  Irishmen  than  for 
Scotchmen,  because  of  the  ”  up-and-down 
nature”  of  the  Faddies.  There  is  no  drug 
known  to  medicine  that  will  not  cure  it,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  you  send  for  a  doctor,  and 
let  the  malady  (this  is  absolutely  essential) 
run  its  coarse.  Crowded  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion,  like  country  villages,  are  to  be  avoided. 
Theatres,  fashionable  charities,  workhouses, 
and  ships  in  mid-ocean,  are  for  opposite  but 
obvious  reasons  equally  liable  to  attack,  and, 
therefore,  are  specially  to  be  avoided.  Good 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  the  best  reme¬ 
dies,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  Prime  Ministers  and  others, 
whose  habit  of  going  hungry,  naked,  and 
houseless  is  notorious.  Doctors  (also)  are  very 
apt  to  contract  the  disease  from  their  patients, 
but  once  the  doctor  has  got  it,  there,  happily, 
the  mischief  ends — he  can’t  pass  it  on  to  any¬ 
body  else. 

Now  I  believe  all  tbis  to  be  true  for  I  have 
read  it,  not  in  the  Tmea,  but  in  most  respect¬ 
able  papers  ;  still  I  have  an  uncomfortable 
conviction  that  a  good  deal  of  it  applies  not 
merely  to  influenza,  but  to  all  other  diseases 
under  the  sun.  Practically  speaking,  nothing 
is  known  about  any  of  them,  except  just  this 
— that  they  all  run  their  coarse,  and  whether 
a  patient  or  a  corpse  remetins  at  the  end  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  patient  and  not  at  all 
on  the  disease.  The  functions  of  the  doctor 
are  these  :  To  keep  up. the  patient’s  strength 
until  he  pulls  through  ;  to  make  a  poal  tnortem 
examination  under  certain  circumstances  ;  to 
take  his  fee  ;  to  give  a  certificate  of  death.— 
Truth. 

Ibsen  at  Hoxe. — It  is,  it  seems,  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Henrik  Ibsen  is  a  crusty 
bachelor.  According  to  a  writer  in  the  Oalig. 
noni  Messenger,  he  is  happily  married  and  has 
been  so  for  more  than  thirty  years.  ^He  has 
one  child,  a  son  named  Sigurd,  a  young  man 
of  good  parts,  who  holds  the  position  of  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Swedish  Legation  in  Vienna.  Mrs. 
Ibsen  is  the  step-daughter  of  the  Norwegian 
poetess,  Magdelena  Thoreson,  and  daughter 
of  the  Provost  Thoreson  in  Bergen.  Mag¬ 
delena  Thoreson  is  still  living,  and  one  of  her 
plays,  Iwlen  Don  (Indoors),  was  given  recently 
in  the  Dagmar  Theatre  at  Copenhagen.  She 
is  a  kind-hearted,  generous-minded  woman, 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  ideas  and  aspira- 
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tiooR  o(  her  hnHb&nd.  Ibsen  is  exceedingly 
regular  and  methudioal  in  bis  habits  of  life. 
At  the  same  hour  every  afternoon  he  may  be 
seen,  dressed  in  a  sober  snit  of  gray  or  drab, 
taking  his  usnal  walk  through  the  streets  of 
Munich,  alwajrs  alone.  After  his  constitu¬ 
tional,  he  enters  the  Cate  de  I’Op^ra,  in  Maxi¬ 
milian  Street,  and  drinks  a  mug  of  Court 
Brewery  beer,  but  very  rarely  converses  with 
any  one.  Ibsen  is  of  German  descent  on  his 
mother's  side,  and  speaks  German  with  flu¬ 
ency  ;  but  he  has  never  written  anything  in 
this  language,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to 
him  to  attempt  it.  Ibsen's  home  in  Munich 
is  in  the  so-called  Hemmeter  House,  No.  32 
Maximilian  Btreet.  In  a  little  oonrt  on  the 
ground  floor  stands  a  fountain  bearing  a  can¬ 
delabrum  which  lights  the  staircase.  The 
dramatist  occupies  a  flat  on  the  second  floor, 
plainly  furnished,  but  very  neat  and  comfort¬ 
able.  The  walls  of  the  modest  parlor  are 
covered  with  old  portraits  of  Dutch  and  Ital¬ 
ian  masters  and  modem  paintings.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  the  parlor, is  Ibsen's  study,  a  small  room 
with  a  single  window  and  a  plain  table  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  it,  on  which  lies  the  manuscript 
of  the  work  he  happens  to  have  in  hand.  But 
in  composing  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
this  comparatively  contracted  space,  but  won¬ 
ders  about  throngh  several  rooms,  stopping 
only  to  jot  down  his  thoughts  and  take  an  oc- 
oiisional  puff  at  his  pipe  ;  but  he  never  smokes 
at  any  other  time.  He  rises  in  summer  about 
seven  o’clock,  and  proportionately  later  in 
winter,  and  is  often  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
dressing.  This  time,  however,  is  not  devoted 
exclusively  to  his  toilet ;  for  while  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  pottering  about  and  putting  on  his 
clothes  he  is  really  working  out  plots.  He 
takes  a  very  light  breakfast,  half  a  cup  of  black 
coffee  and  a  bit  of  bread,  and  begins  his  work 
punctually  at  nine  and  continues  it  till  one. 
He  then  takes  a  walk  before  dinner,  does  his 
reading  in  the  afternoon,  sups  early,  and  goes 
early  to  bed.  Even  on  journeys  he  endeavors 
to  adhere  to  this  order  of  the  day  as  closely  as 
circumstances  permit.  He  prefers  summer  to 
winter  for  work,  and  as  a  rule  gives  his  dramas 
their  final  shape  daring  the  summer.  Ibsen 
has  been  aocustomed  to  spend  the  summer 
months  for  several  years  past  at  Gosseusass,  a 
pioturescjae  mountain  resort  on  the  southern 
declivities  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  where  he  is 
the  lion  of  the  season.  Although  very  far  from 
being  a  ladies’  man,  he  is  always  polite  to 
women,  and  becomes  quite  agreeable  when  he 
disoovers  that  they  have  some  other  object  in 
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view  than  to  follow  the  trail  of  the  lion  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  his  roar  or  of  getting  a 
print  of  his  paw  in  the  form  of  an  autograph. 
The  local  authorities  fully  appreciate  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  advantage  of  his  presence  to  their  vil¬ 
lage,  and  take  every  occasion— and  German 
social  customs  famish  many  such  oeoasions 
—of  showing  their  gratitude  to  their  distin¬ 
guished  guest.  Becently  they  named  the 
square  near  the  Groebner  Hotel,  where  he 
stays,  Ibsenplatz.  The  landlord,  or  rather 
the  landlady,  provides  him  and  bis  wife  and 
son  with  a  separate  table  in  the  large  dining¬ 
room,  where  often  ‘2U0  persons  sit  down  to  the 
tMe  (Tkote.  This  arrangement  enables  him  to 
have  a  full  view  of  the  entire  company  with¬ 
out  being  himself  an  especially  prominent  ob¬ 
ject  of  observation. 

Th*  Deadskino  iHrLtTKNCB  or  Life  ik  Tow.s. 
— All  town  men  who  spend  a  month  or  two  in 
the  country  every  year  know  well  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  buoyant  and  cheerful  energy 
of  the  country  holiday  time  and  the  frequent 
languor,  depression,  and  irresolution  of  the 
nine  or  ten  months  spent  in  the  smoky  and 
impure  atmosphere  of  the  large  town.  L'n 
happily,  no  illustration  lies  ready  to  band 
which  will  as  clearly  show  the>  debilitatiug 
effect  of  town  life  upon  the  mental  and  moral 
parts  of  man.  Yet  that  the  average  of  mental 
energy  is  greatly  lowered  may  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  exceedingly  small  number 
of  independent  intellects  of  sufficient  energy 
to  impress  themselves  on  their  oontemporaries, 
compared  with  the  much  larger  proportion  of 
such  intellects  that  were  found  in  the  small 
populations  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  five  or 
six  centuries  immediately  preoeding  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  The  truth  is,  whether  men  will  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  that  town  life  deadens  the 
body,  deadens  the  mind,  and  deadens  the 
soul.  Those  who  have  mental  powers  equal 
to  the  occasion  clearly  see  and  strongly  desire 
some  means  of  defence  against  this  too  argent 
pressure.  The  most  effectual  means  is,  of 
oonrse,  “  flight the  method  of  the  hare 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  superior  speed  and 
threatening  teeth  of  the  greyhound.  But  for 
the  majority  flight  is  not  possible.  We  must 
stand  at  bay,  with  our  backs  to  some  friendly 
wall,  and  meet  our  various  enemies  face  to 
face.  Btanding  thus  we  become  vividly  oon- 
scioiiB  of  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  stored 
resources,  of  physical  energy,  mental  readi¬ 
ness  and  capacity,  and  clear  moral  pnrjiose — 
in  short,  of  that  all  round  health  which  is  the 
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natnnl  and  necasmry  complement  of  onr  all 
round  character  and  position  in  the  scale  of 
being.  Charged  and  energised  with  this 
threefold  health  we  can  fight  steadily,  strongly, 
calmly,  and  endnringly.  The  battle  in  theee 
times  is  nsnally  both  long  and  strong,  and  Tic- 
tnry  frequently  delays  her  approach.  Thon- 
aands  go  down  and  disappear  for  want  of  the 
power  of  physical  endurance.  Quite  as  many 
thousands  fail  for  lack  of  steadily  iroproTing 
brain  capacity.  But,  perhaps,  most  of  all  are 
smitten,  crushed,  and  routed  because  of  their 
porerty  of  clear  and  steadfast  moral  purpose. 
The  real  strength  of  man,  we  repeat,  is  his 
health— his  threefold  health  ;  and  without  this 
no  start,  however  good,  no  advantages  on  the 
way,  however  great,  no  stroke  of  luck.  how. 
erer  wonderful,  can  save  him  from  defeat. 
Like  all  other  creatures,  his  means  of  defence 
must  bo  commensurate  with  every  possible 
occasion,  or  final  victory  can  never  crown  his 
brow. — lloxpUal. 

OoB  Foreion  Cnmca. — We  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed,  as  a  rule,  to  pay  much  attention  to  for¬ 
eign  critics.  ITsnally  they  fall  into  too  many 
errors— generally  of  a  comic  nature- to  de¬ 
serve  very  serious  attention.  Even  our  cou¬ 
sins  across  the  Atlantic  have  some  strange  no¬ 
tions  of  ns.  They  are  quite  convinced  that 
we  all  drop— or,  as  they  call  it,  clip — our  H’s, 
from  members  of  the  peerage  down  to  the 
gentlemen  busied  in  carrying  fish  at  Billings¬ 
gate.  It  is  one  of  their  traditions,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  discard  it 
from  love  of  accuracy.  In  a  comedy — we 
mean  a  comedy,  not  a  burlesque- running  the 
other  day  in  New  York,  two  English  lords, 
arrayed  in  check  coats,  over  widely  open 
waistcoats,  displaying  linen  of  that  startling 
brilliancy  of  color  and  pattern  dear  to  the 
music  hall  artiste,  appear  on  the  stage.  Quoth 
the  first  lord,  who  is  carrying  a  fox  terrier  un¬ 
der  bis  arm,  to  the  second  member  of  onr  aris¬ 
tocracy,  •'  'UUo,  ‘Enery,  ’ow  areyer?”  where, 
upon  the  whole  house  is  convulsed  with  laugh¬ 
ter  at  so  delicious  a  joke.  The  Americans  are 
just  now  incensed  with  the  British  aristocracy 
because  some  of  the  wealthiest  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters  have  married  an  equal  number  of  onr 
noblemen.  Their  vengeance  has  been  piti¬ 
less.  They  have  robbed  even  the  peerage  of 
their  aspirates.  "  I  would  rather,”  exclaims 
the  trans- Atlantic  stage  father — for  such  a 
majestic  parent  is,  of  course,  not  found  any* 
where  else  but  on  the  boards  of  melodrama — 
“  see  my  daughter  married  to  the  poorest 


American  eitisen  than  to  the  richest  English 
lord  r*  At  which  splendid  sentiment  the  au¬ 
dience  thrills  with  patriotic  fervor.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  onr  own  kinsmen,  speaking  the  same 
mother  tongue,  will  not  see  us  as  we  are,  but 
rather  as  they  would  have  us  be  for  their  own 
glorification,  how  are  we  to  expect  foreigners 
to  understand  ns?  We  are  disliked  every¬ 
where  throughout  Europe  just  now,  except  in 
Portugal,  where  we  are  execrated.  Onr  sin 
cannot  be  expiated.  We  would  not  permit 
that  enterprising  power  to  dance  on  onr  flag, 
so  with  one  voice  our  neighbors  all  cried  out 
at  once,  “  6o  along  !  why  don’t  you  hit  one 
of  your  own  size?"  We  have  often  heard 
them  say  this  before,  so  we  are  not  very  much 
ashamed,  and,  perhaps,  not  quite  convinced 
that  onr  foreign  critics  in  the  newspapers  be- 
lieve  themselves  all  they  write  about  ns  in 
journals  frequently  at  a  loss  for  startling  copy. 
— Prtalon  Chronidf. 

“  A  VoTAOE  WITH  General  Gordon.” — Gor¬ 
don’s  reasons  for  so  suddenly  throwing  up  the 
enviable  appointment  of  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Kipon,  as  Governor-General  of  India, 
have  hitherto  been  a  mystery.  They  will  bo 
a  mystery  no  longer  after  the  entertaining  arti- 
ole,  ”  A  Voyage  with  General  Gordon,”  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Conlemporary  Rei'iew. 
'fhe  writer  of  the  article  has  had  access  to  the 
diary  of  a  skipper  who,  in  1882,  conveyed  Gor¬ 
don  in  a  small  trading  schooner  from  Mauri- 
tius  to  the  Cape.  Gordon  was  very  communi- 
cative  on  the  voyage,  when  he  was  not  pros¬ 
trate  with  sea-sickness — which,  by  the  way, 
be  bore  no  better  than  Marins— and  one  even¬ 
ing  he  told  his  nautical  host  why  he  had  re¬ 
signed.  He  simply  could  not  endure  the 
manners  and  customs  ”  of  the  high  social  cir¬ 
cle  in  which  he  was  expected  to  move.  ‘  Dress 
for  dinner,  dress  for  evening  parties,  dress  for 
balls,  dress  and  decoration,  decoration  and 
dress  !  day  after  day.  I  could  not,'  said  Gor¬ 
don,  ‘  stand  the  worry  of  it,  and,  rather  than 
do  so,  I  gave  op  the  appointment.”’  In  his 
talks  with  the  skipper,  he  did  not  fail  to  touch 
on  those  curious  practical  questions  connecterl 
with  the  Fall  which  so  frequently  engage  his 
attention  in  the  published  correspondence 
with  his  sister.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Seychelles,  and  that  the  eoco- 
de-mtr  of  that  region  is  the  true  Forbidden 
Tree.  He  carried  amid  his  otherwise  soaiity 
luggage  a  box  full  of  chips  of  the  wood,  and 
offered  them  to  persons  who  bod  won  his  par- 
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ticniar  regard  as  the  moat  precioaa  gifts  it  was 
ia  his  power  to  bestow.  His  reasor  for  not 
marrying,  as  stated  on  the  same  occasion,  was 
only  less  original  than  his  reason  for  throwing 
np  his  appointment  in  India.  "  I  never  yet 
have  met  the  woman  who  for  my  sake,  and  per¬ 
haps  at  a  moment’s  notice,  would  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  sweet 
society  of  loved  ones,  and  accompany  me 
whithersoever  the  demand  of  dnty  might  lead.” 

Flooohio  awu  Scicidk  or  ExMann  Pouncai, 
PamuNEBs  IN  SiBBBia. — Brief  and,  as  yet,  in¬ 
complete  information  has  just  reached  some 
of  the  Bussian  refugees  in  Paris  concerning 
another  and  horrible  tragedy  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  far  east  of  Siberia.  Some  time 
ago  Madame  Nadyda  Sihida,  a  lady  teacher 
in  the  High  Schools,  was  condemned  to  penal 
servitude.  It  was  found  that  some  copies  of 
the  Narodnnia  Volia,  the  Russian  revolution¬ 
ary  organ,  had  been  published  in  her  house. 
This  lady,  a  refined  and  highly-educated 
woman,  was  detained  in  the  Kara  prison, 
where  of  late  many  political  prisoners  sen¬ 
tenced  to  hard  labor  have  been  sent.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  last  November  Madame  Sihida  was 
provoked  by  the  Director  of  the  Kara  prison. 
There  is  no  information  given  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  provocation,  but  it  was  evidently  very 
serious,  siuce,  and  in  spite  of  the  grave  con¬ 
sequences  likely  to  ensue,  Madame  Sihida  re¬ 
torted  by  slapping  the  director  on  the  face. 
Infuriated  by  this  affront,  the  director  ordered 
the  unfortunate  woman  to  be  stripped  and 
flogged.  Such  infamies  were  not  perpetrate<l 
on  ladies  of  rank  and  position  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  humilia- 
tion  of  this  barbarous  form  of  punishment  so 
aflSicted  Madame  Sihida  that,  in  her  distress 
and  her  fear  of  other  tortures  the  future  might 
hold  in  store,  she  poisoned  herself.  What 
can  have  happened  is  as  yet  a  mystery  ;  but 
evidently  the  women  political  prisoners,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  by  their  position  and  edu¬ 
cation  are  especially  susceptible  to  anything 
that  could  compromise  their  honor  and  sense 
of  self-respect,  thought  they  were  no  longer 
safe  from  the  insults  of  the  authorities.  No 
sooner  had  Madame  Sihida  killed  herself  than 
her  friend  and  fellow-prisoner,  Madame  Ma¬ 
ria  Kovalevskala,  wife  of  Professor  Kovalev- 
skaia,  also  poisoned  herselL  Persistent  ru¬ 
mors  add  that  other  women  destroyed  them- 
sehes  after  the  flogging  of  their  companion, 
but  of  this  there  is  as  yet  no  certain  evidence. 
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A  few  miles  from  the  women's  prison  at 
Kara  there  is  the  men’s  political  prison,  and 
the  inmates  of  these  two  prisons  have  con¬ 
trived  to  establish  secret  but  constant  com¬ 
munications.  It  ia  supposed  that  when  the 
men  heard  of  the  fl.igging  of  Madame  Kihida 
and  her  subsequent  suicide  some  sort  of  com- 
motion  took  place,  and  this,  of  course,  was 
likely  to  be  followed  by  violent  and  brutal 
repression.  In  any  case,  the  procurator, 
whose  functions  are  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  an  English  sheriff,  the  colonel  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes,  and  the  surgeon  of  Chits  were  sum¬ 
moned  in  hot  haste  to  Kara.  At  first  the 
governor  of  the  province,  residing  at  Chita, 
did  not  seem  to  realize  the  full  importance  of 
what  had  happened  and  refused  to  disturb 
himself.  Two  days  later,  however,  he  sud¬ 
denly  left  Chita  and  proceeded  in  great  haste 
to  Kara.  From  all  this  it  is  inferred  that 
something  very  serious  must  have  happened. 
Full  details  are  anxiously  expected  ;  and  if 
the  secret  means  of  communication  with  the 
outer  world  established  by  the  exiles  are  not 
discovered  these  will  reach  ns  shortly.  The 
following  is  a  translation  from  the  Russian  of 
one  of  the  letters  that  has  just  come  to  hand, 
and  it  briefly  substantiates  the  above  informa¬ 
tion.  The  letter  is  dated  December  28tb. 
1889,  and  seems  hiistily  written,  as  if  it  had 
to  be  suddenly  and  promptly  despatched.  It 
states  :  — “  Every  day  the  situation  of  the  ex¬ 
iles  in  Siberia  becomes  more  and  more  difli- 
cult.  To-duy  the  position  has  simply  become 
BO  critical  that  we  do  not  know  if  to-morrow 
we  shall  not  be  involved  in  some  affair  which 
will  result  in  our  dying  at  tlie  point  of  the 
bayonets.  In  the  month  of  November  a  hor¬ 
rible  event  occurred  at  Kara.  I  do  not  yet 
know  all  the  details  ;  but  the  commencement 
is  sufficient  to  enable  ns  to  guess  the  end. 
Madame  Sihiila,  a  political  prisoner,  boxed 
the  ears  of  the  Kara  commandant.  She  was 
punished  by  flogging  Madame  Sihida  poi¬ 
soned  herself,  and  after  her  Madame  Kovalev. 
skaTa  killed  herself.  These  facts  are  known 
officially  ;  but  rumors  circulate  that  several 
other  women  among  the  political  prisoners 
have  also  poisoned  themselves.  The  colonel 
of  the  gendarmes,  the  procurator,  and  the 
doctor  started  for  Kara.  The  governor  at  first 
said  he  would  not  go,  but  two  days  later,  after 
the  departure  of  the  above-mentioned  author¬ 
ities,  he  also  suddenly  started  for  Kara.  We 
surmise,  after  all  this,  that  something  terrible 
must  have  occurred.” — Tutus.  \ 
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Not  Such  A  WoNoturoL  Thing.— At  fre- 
queniljr  recurring  intervaitthedaily  press  make 
announcements  of  the  alleged  wonderful  “mag¬ 
netic”  qualities  exhibited  by  certain  individ¬ 
uals,  who  are  able  to  make  various  substances 
adhere  to  their  hands  without  exerting  any 
rouscuiar  pressure  upon  them.  The  miscella¬ 
neous  nature  of  the  bodies  which  are  embraced 
in  the  list  of  such  adherents,  embracing  wood, 
glass,  etc.,  would  at  once  dispel  the  theory 
that  magnetism,  either  “personal”  or  other 
wise,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  phenom¬ 
ena,  but  they  are  so  rarely  investigated  with 
the  object  of  reaching  their  true  cause  that 
an  instance  of  the  latter  deserves  attention. 
Such  an  investigation  has,  we  note,  been  re¬ 
cently  made  by  Dr.  W.  Simon,  of  Baltimore, 
which  proves  pretty  conclusively  that  causes 
other  than  magnetism  must  be  assigned  to  the 
observed  facts.  The  subject  examined  was 
able  to  maintain  by  mere  contact  with  the  fin¬ 
gers,  a  weight  of  2,500  grams :  but  it  was 
shown  that  this  power  was  exercised  only  on 
very  smooth  or  highly  polished  subst.mces, 
gla^s  being  the  most  favorable  in  this  respect. 
The  cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Simon  to  account 
for  the  observed  facts,  and  which  is  probably 
the  correct  one,  is  the  well  known  adhesion 
between  two  bodies  brought  into  such  close 
contact  as  to  excl ude  the  air  bei  ween  them,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  to  maintain 
the  bodies  In  contact.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a 
question  of  the  smoothness  of  the  skin,  which 
would  appear  to  be  the  qualification  necessary 
to  en.-ible  any  one  to  manifest  “magnetic” 
properties ;  indeed,  the  experiments  made  show 
that  this  qu.ility  can  be  cultivated  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  As  the  ex;)eriments  of  Dr.  Charcot,  of 
Paris,  have  shown  that  hypnotic  influence  can 
be  exercised  by  a  piece  of  wood  shaped  and 
painted  in  imitation  of  a  steel  magnet,  the 
above  additional  evidence  of  the  non-existence 
of  anv  real  magnetic  qualities  in  the  huin.tn 
body  will  go  f.tr  toward  setting  at  rest  any 
erroneous  impressions  which  may  still  exist  in 
the  minds  of  some  on  this  subject.  —  The  Klet- 
triea/  World. 


The  Brazilian  Rubber  Monopoly.— Tile 
Government  of  Para  has  recently  granted  to  a 
native  company  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  province,  which  has  induced  the  American 
and  French  trades  to  protest  against  this  un¬ 
fair  treatment  of  foreign  firms,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  more  important  English  houses 
are  also  taking  a  similar  step.  Although  rub¬ 
ber  is  ob'ained  from  many  tropical  countries, 
and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  from 
other  parts  of  Brasil,  and  e'-pecially  from  St. 
Salvador,  the  best  sort  of  caoutchouc  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  province  of  Para,  while  infe¬ 
rior  qualitiesarederived  from  the  artnearp  trees 
of  the  Gull  of  Mexico  and  of  Guatemala,  and 
a  small  percentage  of  the  supply  of  the  better 
quality  is  contributed  by  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  and  Sumatra.  The  annual  import  from 
all  sources  to  England  amounts  to  about  11,000 
tons,  and  of  this  quantity  it  is  estimated  more 
than  half  is  derived  from  Para.  This  total  by 
no  means  represents  the  extent  of  the  industry 
in  Brazil,  as  during  the  last  year  no  less  than 
16,000  tons  of  rubber  were  shipped  to  other 
countries,  of  which  about  one-half  was  taken 
by  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  threatened  monopoly  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  by  the  Para  Government  may  seriously 
affect  the  rubber  trade  of  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  move  may 
increase  the  price  of  the  raw  product  by  lo-is 
per  cent  of  the  present  quotations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  combination  will  stimulate  the 
other  countries  to  develop  their  resources,  an<f 
in  Borneo,  where  the  Urceola  elastiea  is  known 
to  yield  a  very  satisfactory  product,  there 
seems  to  be  an  opening  for  further  enterprise 
in  this  direction. — Industries. 

The  Forth  Bridge  in  Scotland. — The 
celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  great  bridge 
over  the  river  Forth  at  Edinburgh  was  welk 
worthy  of  be'iig  made  the  occasion  of  an  im¬ 
posing  ceremony.  It  has  been  building  fos 
more  than  seven  years,  and  both  the  depth  of 
the  water  and  the  breadth  of  the  two  greatesi 
arch  spans,  each  being  of  1,710  feet,  make  the 
work  a  remarkable  feat  of  engineering.  The 
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length  of  the  mein  portion  of  the  bridge  from 
one  cantilever  pier  to  the  other  is  a  little  more 
than  a  mile,  and  the  total  length  of  the  struct¬ 
ure  is  something  over  8,000  feet.  The  railway 
is  carried  150  feet  above  high  water.  This  is 
the  second  of  the  great  bridges  finished  of  late 
years  in  Great  Britain.  The  other  was  the 
Tay  Bridge,  which,  destrojred  little  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  was  rebuilt  and  opened  in  June, 
1887.  In  mere  length  that  exceeds  the  bridge 
over  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  it  is  vastly  inferior 
in  height,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  spans,  and 
•n  the  difficulties  of  construction  which  had  to 
be  surmounted. 

The  Inequautiesof  Teade.— It  is  lament¬ 
able  that  in  the  rivalry  of  trade  the  good  and 
evil  are  so  intermingled  that  it  requires  no 
ordinary  degree  of  discrimination  to  sift  the 
one  Irom  the  other. 

A  manufacturer  no  sooner  puts  his  invalu¬ 
able  article  upon  the  market,  and  receives  as 
the  reward  of  his  enterprise  and  original  con¬ 
ception  a  generous  share  of  public  patronage, 
then  competitors  rush  in  with  their  sickly  im¬ 
itations,  and  by  dexterous  subterfuges,  so 
developed  as  to  even  trick  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  strip  the  genuine  article  of  its  merit  and 
support.  These  jealousies  and  petty  envies 
are  a  disgrace  to  mercantile  business  and  a 
blur  upon  the  escutcheon  of  commercial  in¬ 
tegrity.  True,  the  good  ultimately  triumphs 
over  the  bad,  but  not  before  much  of  the 
value  of  the  former  has  been  impaired  by  the 
opposing  spirit  of  the  contest.  Wolfe’s  Schie¬ 
dam  Aromatic  Schnapps  has  retained  its  su¬ 
premacy.  and  the  facts  must  be  accepted  as 
incontestable  proof  of  its  superiority  over  as  ' 
many  weak  and  impotent  attempts  to  coun-  I 
(erfeit  the  preparation  as  ever  a-sailed  an  1 
article  which  by  sheer  force  of  excellency  has  I 
captured  universal  patronage.  But,  as  Dis-  | 
laeli  once  said,  “  the  inferior  mu«t  go  down 
before  the  superior  race,”  so  all  these  fraud¬ 
ulent  designs  and  piratical  efforts  to  foist  the 
imitati-’O  upon  the  public  must  fail  before  the 
splendid  virtues  and  conceded  properties  of 
the  great  original  article.  Especially  in  this 
climate,  as  in  all  southern  sections,  is  Wolfe’s 
Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps  most  efficacious, 
because  of  ms  tonic,  stimulating,  antimalarial 
and  diuretic  tendencies,  and  in  all  cases  of 
lassitude  and  physical  debility  it  is  as  potent 
as  its  name  and  fame  wherever  introduced  or 
used. 


The  Decrease  of  Kangaroos.— The  rapid 
decrease  in  the  number  of  kangaroos  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific 
societies  in  Australia.  From  the  collective 
reports  of  the  various  stock  inspectors  it  was 
estimated  that  in  1887  there  were  1,881,510 
kangaroos.  In  1888  the  number  fell  to 
1,170.380,  a  decrease  of  711,130.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
effectual  protection  of  the  kangaroo  is  his 
vigorous  appetite.  One  full-grown  kangaroo 
eats  as  much  grass  as  six  sheep  ;  and  grasiers 
— who  as  a  class  are  not,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
readily  accessible  to  the  influence  of  senti¬ 
ment-find  that  the  food  eaten  by  this  inter¬ 
esting  animal  might  be  more  profitably  utilized 
otherwise.  In  a  communication  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  lately  submitted  to  the  Linnean  Society 
of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Trebcck  suggested 
that  the  National  Park  might  be  used  lor  the 
preservation  not  only  of  kangaroos  but  of 
very  many  members  of  the  Australian  fauna 
and  flora. — Nature. 

The  Settling  Down  or  Micro-orcanhms 
IN  Water. — The  remarkable  fact  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  canals  and  rivers  the  micro¬ 
organisms  slowly  subside.  The  water  of  the 
Thames  yielded  500  colonies  per  drop  near 
the  surface,  and  2,750  colonies  per  drop  close 
to  the  bottom.  At  Sunbury  there  were  found 
in  a  sample,  which  was  taken  above  some 
black  mud,  no  less  than  280,000  colonies  per 
drop.  But.  in  the  sea  water  round  the  south 
coast  of  England,  the  organisms  are  more 
numerous  near  the  surface.  Samples  taken 
off  the  old  pier  at  Brighton,  in  July,  were  found 
to  yield  730  colonies  per  drop  on  the  suiface, 
and  only  ten  at  the  bottom.  The  water  sup¬ 
plied  to  London  by  the  Middle>ex  and  Grand 
Junction  Companies  varied  in  purity  accord  ng 
to  the  season.  In  May  a  drop  runiained  seven 
germs  ;  in  July  forty-five  ;  and  in  Nov«  mber,  3. 
These  are  remarkable  facts. — Ketearth, 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Around  and  About  South  Amerira  ;  or.  Twenty 
i  Months  of  Qiust  and  Query,  By  Frank  Vin- 
I  cent.  Wiiu  maps,  plans  and  illusiiaiiuns. 

'  8vo.  cloth,  473  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  dr*  Co.  Price,  $5  .00. 

Jas.  G.  Bimey  and  his  Times.  By  William 
Birney.  1 2mu,  cloth,  443  pages.  NewYotk: 
D,  .Appleton  ^  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Fhtlosophy.  By 
F.  Howard  Collins.  With  a  |  reiace  l  y  Her- 
j  BERT  Shkncee.  i2mo.  Cloth,  570  pages.  D. 
I  Appleton  6*  Co.  Price,  $2. 5a 
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The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  ■ 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDV,  Prcciocmt, 

For  th«  X**'  eadiiif’  December  Slat,  1886. 


Aaoeta.  . .  8186.401.888  08 

laereMe  la  Aaaeta,  .......  810.818.174  46 

...........  88.687.848  44 

IncreaM  in  Snrplna. .  81.717.184  81 

Receipte. . .831,119,019  68  < 

In^eaM  during  year. .  84,908,067  10 

Paid  Poli^'Holders. .  818,800,608  88 

Increnae  during  year. .  ^78,068  >16 

naaunMd,  •  . . .  8161.608,488  87 

Increnae  during  year. .  848,888,888  06 

Rtaka  in  force, . '....  8666,649,933  68 

Increnae  during  year, .  883.884,749  66 

Policiea  in  force, .  188,310 

Increnae  during  year,  ......  23,641 

Policies  written  in  1889, .  44,677 

Increase  over  1888, .  11,971 


THE  ASSETS  ARE  INVESTED  AS  FOLLOWS  I 
Real  Instate  and  Bond  A  Mortgage  Loans,  ...  869.361,018  IS 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  Securities,  ...  860,888,469  81 

Loans  on  Collateral  Seenrities,, .  89,846,600  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  interest,  .  88,988,688  79 


Interest  aocmed.  Premiums  deibrred  and  in  transit,  etc.  83,881,818  89 

_  8186.401,888  08 

Liabilities  (including  Reserve  at  4*/*),  8186,744,079  66 

I  ha,*  cmivfully  tha  loraaoiac  statament  and  find  tha  same  to  ba  corract. 

_  A.  N.  WATERHOUSE,  Auditor. 

From  tha  Surplua  abdre  atated  a  dividend  will  ba  apportioned  aa  usual. 


if car. 

Riakt 

Assumed. 

Risks 

OutscaiMiiii£. 

Asaeu. 

Surplus. 

1884... 

..  834,<»l,4a0... 

...$351,789,285... 

.,.$103,876,178  51.... 

...$4,743,771 

1885... 

..  46,507,130... 

...  868,981,441... 

...  108,908,967  61... 

...  5,012,684 

1880... 

..  66,332,719... 

...  393,809,203... 

...  114,181,963  24... 

...  5,643,568 

1887. . . 

..  60,457,468... 

...  427,628,933... 

...  118,806,851  88... 

...  6,294,442 

1888... 

..  108,214,261... 

...  482,125,184... 

...  126,082,153  56... 

...  7,940,063 

1889... 

..  151,602,483... 

...  565,949,934... 

...  136,401,828  02... 

...  9,657,248 

New  \obk,  January  29th,  ISOOl 


BOA.RD  OK  TRUSTEES.  J 

Samuel  E.  Speouixs,  Outek  Haeeimam,  S.  Van  Rensselaee  Ckugbb,  Jmo.  W.  AucuiMCLoaa, 

Luciut  Rommson,  Hemet  W.  Smith,  Charles  R.  Hemz»bsos,  Theodore  Morpobo, 

Samvel  D.  Babcoce,  Robert  Olvpmamt,  George  Bliss,  Wiluam  Babcock, 

George  S.  Coe,  Geobce  F.  Baker,  Rupue  W.  Peckham,  Peestom  B.  Plumb, 

Rkhako  a.  McCubov,  Joe.  Thompbom,  I.  Hobart  Herrick,  William  D.  Washburn, 

Iambs  C.  Holoem,  IIudlxt  Olcott,  Wm.  P.  Dixon,  Stuwesant  Fish, 

Hermann  C.  von  Post,  Frederic  Cromwell,  Robert  A.  GRAHinss,  Augustus  D.  Juiluard, 

Alexander  H.  Rke,  Julien  T.  Davies,  Nicholas  C.  Miller,  Charles  E.  Miller, 

Lewis  Mav,  Kubekt  Sewell,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  James  W.  Hustbo. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS,  -  -  Vkelpmident. 

ISAAC  F.  LLOYD,  ad  Vice-Praaidenl.  WILLIAM  J.  EASTON,  Sacretary. 

A.  N.  WATERHOUSE,  Auditor.  FREDERICK  SCHROEDER,  Aiaist.  Sacty. 

EMORY  McCLINTOCK.  LL.D.,  F.  1.  A.,  Actuary. 

John  TATLOCK,  Jb.,  Assistant  Actuary.  CHARLES  B.  PERRY,  ad  Awiatant  Actuary. 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL,  -  -  -  Tieaauier. 

JOHN  A.  FONDA,  Assistant  Treasurer.  WILLIAM  P.  SANDS,  Caahiex. 

EDWARD  P.  HOLDEN,  Aiaistaat  Cashier. 

WILLIAM  G.  DAVIES,  SoUchor.  WILLIAM  W.  RICHARDS,  Coaptrolfer. 

*  Medical  Dibbctors 

CUSTAVUS  S.  WINSTON,  M.D.,  WALTER  R.  CILLETTK,  M.D.,  E.  J.  MARSH,  M.U, 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  new  book  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  uniform  with  James  Bryce’s 
“American  Commonwealth.” 


PROBLEMS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

By  tbc  Rifht  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  DILKE,  Bart.  With  Maps.  Larg^e  lamo,  Koo. 

Ooa  rnNT  ».—Parl  I.  Nnrtb  Americ*,  NewfoanAland,  The  Dominkm  of  Canida,  The  Dniud  Sutea,  and  the  West 
Indiea.  Part  11.  Anetraiia.  iVarT  III.  Honth  Africa.  Pari  IV.  India.  Pari  V.  Crown  Coionlaa.  Pari 
VI.  Oolnnial  Prohlrma.  P$rt  VII.  Fninre  Relatione.  Part  VIH.  Imperial  Defence. 

“It  la  a  hook  of  fnll.  rarelnl.  and  elaborate  description*,  of  compaiatite  etody  of  inatitotioaa,  and  of  thonght- 
fal  dinenwion  of  the  problem,  which  the  whole  annrey  anitgiwte.''— /tui/y  Pta*. 

**  Brery  tine  of  hla  hook  la  readable.  We  .  .  recwmroend  hla  volnme.  In  which  the  impnlae  of  an  ardent 
patrioilam  and  the  concinalona  of  a  aagacion*  atateamaii.hlp  are  aa  conapicnuiu  aa  their  great  litcmry  ability 
Satardof  IUaie%e. 

.  “Want  Amt  airikea  one  in  the  tmly  remarkable  and  Important  work  )art  pnhllahed  hr  Sir  Ch.rlea  Dllke,  on 
whaithe  calla  the  *  Problema  of  Qrrutar  Hiitaiti,'  la  ila  aingnlar  opportnaeneea.  No  book  bae  erer  appeared  aaore 
proeiaely  at  the  moment  when  It  wan  tnoet  wanted.  .  .  .  Nothiug  bet  gala  can  come  from  euch  c.utloaa  coo- 
aidamtlon  aa  the  antbor  hae  glren  to  thia  and  the.  other  qneatinna  be  baa  opened  and  explained,  in  what  la 
nndonbtedly,  whaterer  we  may  And  to  .ay  on  giren  porrlona  of  it.  the  most  compivhenaive.  rniird  and  InatmctiTe 
aarrey  of  the  BrlUah  realm  onlelde  the  thr.  e  kiogdoini  that  any  pahllciat  haa  yet  attempted.”— iSpeoAer. 


New  and  Revised  Edition. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

By  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Profeseor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Large  lamo,  2  vols.,  S^.oo. 

Fart  l.-THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  I  Part  4.-PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Part  a-THE  STATE  GOVERNMENTS.  Part  B.— ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Part  a-THE  PARTY  SYSTEM.  |  Pan  <.-80CIaL  INSTITUTIONS. 

**  It  caniiot  be  too  widriy  kaown  that  the  eraond  (rerieed)  edition  of  Mr.  Bryce'*  *  American  Commonwealth ' 
Is  now  deliverahle.  Marks  of  the  inde'atinble  anthor'a  retouching  are  everywhere  vl.ible.  ...  A  work 
deatinnd  to  maintain  a  living  bold  on  our  inailtutlon*  of  learning,  nod  U>  shape  the  political  thinking  of  the  rising 
geuerauoo.”— Ebmiap  PM.  _ 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CHARLES  HERBERT  MOORE.  With  200  Illantrntions.  8vo.  I4.50. 

iknimTS.— Dadnltlon  of  Gothic  ;  Ooibk  Oonatmciion  In  France  :  Pointed  Conelmrtton  in  Enifland,  Oeimany, 
Itniy  and  Sp'iin  ;  Gothic  ProBle.  in  France  ;  Profile*  of  the  Itih  and  ISih  Centuries  in  England  and  other 
Coiwtrie*  ;  Gothic  Scnlptiire  In  France ;  Sculpture  in  IStli  and  ISth  Cen'orie*  In  England  and  other  Conntries; 
Gothic  Painting  and  Stained  Olars  In  France,  In  England,  and  other  Countrie*. 


Second  Edition  of  Lewis  CarroU’s  New  Book: 

SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO. 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL,  author  of  “Alice’a  Adventures  in  Wonderland,”  “Through 
the  Looking  Glass,”  etc.  With  50  Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS.  lamo, 
cloth,  gilt,  f  1.50. 

”  A  delightfnl  bble,  amply  illn*lrated  by  HarrT  Fnm|.s  with  excellent  drawirgs.”— PhUa<f«ipAia  Prut. 

••The  honk  1.  a  charm-ng  one  for  rhildrt-n.  The  illn*trationt  are  very  happy."— Tyowlfer. 

”  A  charming  place  of  work.  The  illuatrations  by  Harry  Fnmlas  admirably  rnpplament  the  text.”— JY.  T.  San. 


HISTORY  OF  BOTANY,  1530-1860. 

By  JULIUS  VON  SACHS.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  WOrzburg. 
Anthorized  Translation  by  Henry  E.  F.  GARNSEY,  M.A.  Revised  by  ISAAC 
BAYLEY  BALFOUR,  M  A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  tamo,  $2.50. 

”  No  bi*tory  of  Botany  in  Bngli.h  ha*  ever  been  pnhli*hed,  and  it  is  to  anpply  la  *ome  measure  this  want  kmg 
felt  by  Bagllsh-epeakiiig  etndentt,  that  ihl.  tranelation  of  Profeseor  bach*’  masterly  sketch  has  been  prepared."— 
Mai*  if  Uta  trantlaior. _ _ 


New  Edition,  Royal  Svo,  ^4.50. 

CHESTERFIELD’S  LETTERS. 

Letters  of  Philip  Dormer,  Fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  hit  Godson  and  Succeator. 
Now  first  edited  from  the  Originals.  With  a  Memoir  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  By 
the  Earl  of  CARNARVON.  With  Portraits  and  Illnstrations.  Royal  Svo,  $4.50. 

Macnilun  &  Co.,  112  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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EtUblishcd  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

Bdlted  by  WILLIAM  J.  YOUMANS. 


SciEMCB  is  rapildj  oomiDg  to  be  the  coDtrolIinir  force  in  every  field  of  humHn  activity. 

It  liaa  developed  the  clumay  dug-ont  into  the  awift  o^n  steamer,  and  the  alow-going  cart 
into  the  fiying  railway  train. 

Witliout  it  man  is  the  sport  of  the  storm  demon  ;  by  its  aid  he  predicts  and  prepares  for 
the  approaching  cyclone. 

Without  it  the  industrial  worker  was  a  hopeless  drudge  ;  the  growth  of  its  applications  has 
multiplied  his  comforts  and  increased  his  leisure. 

Without  it  the  race  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  disease ;  with  its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  lifr  are  secured. 

Without  it  education  was  an  unvarying  routine  of  mechanical  repetitions ;  upon  it  has 
arisen  an  art  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  minds  and  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 

Without  it  the  workings  of  society  were  not  understood  ;  with  it  we  are  learning  the  un¬ 
varying  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  preventive  of  evil-doing ;  with  it  has  come  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement. 

In  its  steady  progress  it  touches  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  community,  and  powerfuliy  infiuences  the  ideas,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
to  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

Thb  Populab  Scikmcb  Momtblt  is  detoUd  to  tvpplping  thii  knottUdge  in  a  form  that 
can  he  eaeilg  undentood,  and  for  nearly  tventy  yean  ha$  maintained  a  leading  poeUion  among  tei- 
entifie  joumait. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

The  managers  of  Thb  Pupuuab  Scibmcb  Momthlt  accept  the  steadily  growing  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  magasine  and  the  large  infiuence  it  has  gained  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  lib¬ 
eral-minded  readers  in  America  as  the  highest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  past  course.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  departments  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In- 
ereasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  scien¬ 
tific  questions  of  the  day.  During  the  coming  year  the  magasine  will  conuin  a  series  of  papers  « 
from  distinguished  specialists  on  the  agency  of  science  in  the  growth  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  A  large  share  of  attention  will 
also  continue  to  be  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  the  true  sphere  of  government. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1,3,&5  Bond  Street. 


tingiB'Numbwr,  50  cents. 


Yearly  Subscription,  $0.00. 
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Ttn  Bnr  IimvaoroB  ni  Phbbuoloot  ahd  PornouMT,  with  more  tlua  100  new  illustrations,  inclnd* 
ing  a  cliart  for  t'-ie  use  of  Practical  Phrenologists.  Br  O.  8.  and  Jj.  N.  Fowier.  Kerised  bj 
Prof.  Nelson  Sizer.  Nearly  900  pages,  19mo,  moth,  fl.dO ;  paper  corer,  60c. 

Tbeohjectof  this  laMoal  la  to  teach  Inquirers  the  or^anleenaditioiis  which  imlleato  eharaeter  and  talent.  Is 
otdar  tomaka  itacoessihietoall,  iufactsaod  cooditionsare  eondsosed,  and  elshorata  a*fruiiieoU  are  aroided. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  an  arraotament  was  made  to  anairse  each  of  the  faculties,  and  describe  tbns 
InasTeo  degrMof  derdopaant.  Including  tha  most  palpabla  eombinatioos  of  ths  faculties,  and  tba  charactwt 
■aturallT  resulting  frjmsuchrooibinatiaas. 

*  AU  tha  aazrarTngs  Ulnstrating  tha  laeultiaa  and  temperaments  hare  been  drawn  and  exacutad  expresslj  for  tbit 
srark,aad  win Bowberaal«aba  found,  special  pains  hem.;  taken  in  each angraring  to  indicate  tha  location  of  tU 
organ  described,  br  adash  or  star ;  benca,  haginnsrs  can  thus  learn  bow  to  locate  tba  organs,  and  the  book  will  be* 
•one  realty  a  Balf-lnstructur. 

It  may  Da  safely  said  that  there  Is  no  book  on  Phrenolory  which  has  such  aocnrate  and  specific  Indlcatioas  of 
tha  location  and  appearance  of  organs  whan  large  and  small. 


LAROK.  BMAU.  LAROr 

It  is  probable  that  more  than  290,000  copies  of  former  editions  of  this  work  were  sold.  And  this  Is  cartalnjy 
batter  than  it  erer  was  before,  baring  been  tboron  :lily  rariaad.  Bent  br  ntail,  poatpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $L00  Is 
eloth  ;  Wo.  la  paper  bindin;;.  Address 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

779  BrMidwaj,  Hew  York. 


JUST  PCBLilNHED. 


HEW  EDITION. 


Powler’s  Self  Instructor 

In-  Phrenology. 
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Ilie.  New  Departure! 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCTTM. 

"  Sine  Departure  "  U  •  new  •ppHcatlon  of  an 
oM  Mea,  namcljr— that  the  waj  to  learn  to  do  a 
tkinit  la  to  do  it 

It  b  called  a  Natural  ajratem,  because  the  moat 
ataentlal  Uiinfta  of  a  practicallj  raluable  education 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

B;  mesms  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
Its  arrauKement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  rery  small  portion  of  the  time 
nsnally  spent  In  acqnirintc  such  knowledRc,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  OOOD  pem man  ;  to  spbu. 
AOCUBATRLT  a  Tocsbulary  of  several  hundred  of 
the  moat  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
hoipiaKe  correctly,  or  Ehoubb  Ohammar,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  nr  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  Is  PONCTDATIOH.  Each  card  is  complete  In 
itself,  snd  has  arran;red  on  one  side  of  It  a  portion 
of  a  Tocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  aa  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are 
arranired  certain  alieolute  facts  concernlnx  Gram¬ 
mar,  Bpellilnic,  and  Punctuation  ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  Ume  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  Is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc- 
taatton  acquired  in  this  way  will  he  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
teat-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
la  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 

The  appUeation  iKt  priuetple  learning  bg 
4Ang  to  o"r  irimary  eaue^iPon  a*  we  do  to  all  other 
hM'ttrt  of  t^fe,  hoe  been  indorssd  by  the  Ugheet  taUhori- 
tbe  and  by  our  moet  iuteltigent  educatvre. 

Price,  •!. 

doeU  to  any  eUtdreem,  paalpmtd,  sis  roooipt  of 
prieo. 

PVSUSNBD  SV 

E.  R.  FELTON  &,  CO,, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE 

Fail!  Helical  Me. 

A  COMPUTE  POPULAB  DICTIONARY 

09 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

BDITKD  BT 

EDWIN  UNIESTEB,  M.D, 

And  written  by  Distinguished  Msmbers  of  the  Royd 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDUION,  REVISED  AND  ENLAR6E0. 

All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  M 
the  best  book  on  Dosnestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  aaalst- 
anta  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  Is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Trentment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  enn  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  A1L> 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  artlclm 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  In 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 

BTT7  IT  AS  AK  INVISTlIZirr. 
will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors^  hilU. 

Large  Svo.  500  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $1 .50  ; 
sheep,  0‘i.OO ;  half  russia,  00.50. 

(Sent  bj  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

E,  B,  FELTON  A  CO,,  Fublishera, 
20  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


12  EeUetio  Magatine  Advertiser. 


I  THE  WORLD’S  RELIGIONS. 

Bj  G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.  (Camb.)  B.  Sc.  (Loud.)  Author  of  “The  World’s 
,  *  Inhabitants,*'  “The  Teeming  Millions  of  the  East,'*  etc. 

I  Giving  n  popular  account  of  the  religions  of  all  peoples,  chronologically  considered,  and 

I  the  growth  of  doctrinal  beliefs  in  various  ages.  A  most  entrancing  and  original  work,  gathering 

I  in  one  place,  and  presenting  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  what  has  hitherto  been  scattered 

through  many  books  and  told  in  many  languages. 

Sold  on  easy  term*.  First  part  now  ready.  To  be  completed  in  about  a  year’s  time. 
Orders  received  now  will  have  prompt  attention.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The*  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 

Presenting  each  month  the  Live  Religious  Topics  of  the  day.  A  valuable  and  interesting 
Eclectic.  An  original  and  popular  work  of  500  pages,  published  each  year  as  a  part  of  the 
Magazine.  A  medium  for  supplying  to  the  clergy  and  theological  students  and  all  interested 
in  Christian  literature,  standard  wurks  of  reference  and  theological  publications  at  the  lowest 
discounts.  SmSseriSe  New,  $2.00  a  year.  f 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  CO., 

35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Worcester’s  Dictionaries. 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

■rerr  ed'tloa  Lofigr.Ilow,  Holiaes,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Trrlas,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  aathora 
follows  Worcester.  **  It  prawnhi  th*  uouto  of  all  crest  KMlIsh  wiiur*  otth»  conntry.”  It  Is  ths  aatbority  of 
the  loading  magaeinet  and  newepaper*  and  of  ;he  MationaJ  Daparunsnts  at  Wasbingtun. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

WorMeteTi  Dirtknmry  preeents  the  aeeepUi  nsacn  of  nor  beet  public  speakers,  snd  hss  been  regsrded  ss  tbs 
sfawdard  by  nor  Isadii.g  orslor*.  B'ermt,  anmner,  I'btlllps,  Garflela,  HUIsrd,  snd  otbsrs.  Most  dsrgyinso  sad 
lawysra  ass  Worea>ter  as  aatbority  on  pronunciaiioD. 

WORCESTER’S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY. 

A  PronooaclBg,  Kzplsnatory,  end  Synoarmoos  Dictionary  of  the  FnetUb  Langnsce.  By  Joasen  B.  Woncss 
WHt,  LL.D.  Bam-d  anon  lbs  wstl-kamsH  Aeadsnsic  Dicthmary  of  the  dietlDgntehcd  satoor.  It  eoatsina  Sfly 
tbsnasnd  words  soer.lD<-tly  yat  cnmiirehnaslvely  and  acenrstaly  deflned.  Tbs  otikograpky  Is  In  nceord  with  ibs 
most  nebolarly  eiyn><>lo/y  and  snatocy  ■  snd  Ibs  mbttsrof  orommeiaMon  baa  bses  mMS  a  spscisl  objsct.  trs. 
Bctn  dntt,  marbled  ndgea,  $1  JO.  With  Indez.  $S  00. 

WORCESTER’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Oomplled  from  tbs  Qaartn  and  SchnnI  Diettonaiien  of  J,  B.  Wononeraa.  Containing  Foreign  Words  and 
Fbisass.  Tabiss  nf  all  kliidn,  Abbcvrlaimiia,  Balsa  fur  Bpslling,  etc.  lUasiratsd.  48nio.  Cloth,  40c ;  Tacks,  Tbs  • 
Bosb,  tbc. 

Any  nf  ahwra  will  bs  ssat  by  mall  oa  rsosh>t  of  pries.  Addrsss, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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FOURTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 

TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

ORANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  BEV.  T.  W.  NOOBE. 


Thii  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
has  jet  appeared  in  this  oountrj.  Hr.  Bishop,  President  of  tlte  Fruit-Growers' 
.Vssociation  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  sajs  : 
*'  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  foi  success.”  Mr.  Greenlcaf,  of  Jack- 
Honrille,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  ssvs :  “  The 
liook,  if  I  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  f  1000.” 


ram  I. 
II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 
XVI 

XVII 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 

XXV. 


COaSTTEIirTS. 

The  Proflt  of  Ormni^e  OrowInK. 

Of  the  Several  Method'*  of  I'lentlnf  Orange  Orovee 
The  Wild  Orange  Omve  Bodoed. 

Qroves  from  Transplanted  Hour  Stumpa. 

Planting  the  Orange  Heed. 

Badding. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Orove. 

The  Adrantnges  of  Partial  Koreat  Shelter. 

"The  Froet  Line”  and  “The  Orange  Belt.” 

The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Trancpianling. 

The  Dlrtance  Apert. 

Call!  ration. 

Thorough  Collivation. 

Pruning. 

Fertilizing. 

Species,  Varieties,  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  IJme. 

The  Insecta  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree -The  Xalnral  Enemies 
of  inch  Insects,  and  the  Remedlea  to  he  Applied. 

Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  are  Liable,  and 
their  Remedies. 

Rust  on  the  Orange. 

Oatbering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Crirpe  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Orsnge  Trees. 

Oils,  Perfnmee,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  tho  Cltms. 

Conelnaion. 


Rr  tdU  hy  aU  Booksellers,  or  wiU  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers, 
pmem,  •!. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

M  BOWJt  STBKBT,  HEW  FOSE- 


EtUctie.  MagatifU  Adv0rti$«r. 


Eclectic  Gallery 

OF 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book.  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  en^nviDfira  are  beeatifollj  engrsTed  on  ateel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Bcutcnc  Magasine  daring  past  jrears.  Thej  emhraoe  eorrtet  portraits  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  oentnrj.  Oar  list  inelndes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  foDowtag.'Mlectsd  from  oar  list,  will  gire  eone  Idee  of  tbelr  ecope  and  Tartotr^ 

fOBTRAITS.  1  mSTORIO  AND  IDEAL. 


Kina  niLLIAM. 
rKKItEMICK  TBE  aKKAX, 
riCTOK  MMAKVICL. 
axoMOK  nAircBOPT. 

WM.  n.  PRESCOTT. 
ROBERT  ItROWltlira. 
CHARLOTTE  BROjrrjt 
AOnn  RVBKIK. 

THACKER  AT. 

DICK  EBB. 

HA  WTHORRE. 

TEjnrraoir. 

LONOEELLOW. 

HERBERT  BPXMCXR. 
AOHW  BTVART  HILL. 
OLADBTOirE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


mSTORIO  AND  IDEAL. 

KAPOLEOn  IK  PRIBOK. 

WM.  PE.'fWB  TREATY. 
COKOREBB  OF  TIEKKA. 

RATTLE  or  BVXKER  HILL. 
RATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  BCOTT  AKR  FRIEKHS, 
IRVIKO  AKD  rRIEKHB. 
MOEART  AT  VIEKKA. 
BHAKEBPEARE  AKR  PAMILT. 
TRIAL  or  QUEEN  CATHARINE, 
RAPHAEL. 
rLORENTINE  POETB. 
BEATRICE  RE  CENCI. 

RURI  AL  or  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER  OATHERERB. 

RLINR  MAN>B  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Ther  are  printed  os  fine  paper,  lOzIS  Inches,  and  are  sent  by  mall  or  ezpreaa,  prepaid,  oa  receipt  of  price 
We  fnmUh  neat  cloth  eases  or  po^ollos,  hoMlag  from  ten  to  fifty  sngraTlngs. 

PRICES. 

HagraTlagf,  10  cents  aaeh,  or  $7  >00  per  100.  PortfoUoa,  aaok,  |0  60 

» Eafrarinrt, . $0  00  ^  Eagrarliiga,  ....  1 

13£n|iaTiiici. . 100  «  sj®  s  '.*.*-*.  J 

^^JWe  win  make  aelecttoos  of  the  SograTlngs  to  be  sent  wheoerer  required,  or  the  pnrehaaer  can  aelect 

Send  poetare  stamp  for  Catalogno,  and  make  selection  for  portftdlo,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bonad 
tahune  for  centre-table, 

CttaloRtm  sent yVes  Is  enp  oAArtm.  sr  sofelspiM  and  sempli  snpreelnp  ssnf  sn  r$es^  qf  if  smts. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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READER’S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


**  There  i*  eufflcient  in  theee  volumee  to  etart  any  one  on  a  euccceeful 
literary  career  if  blesaetl  with  a  fair  share  of  brains,** 

Nine  Volumes,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  set. 

KACH  YOLCXB  SOLD  BKFARATKLT,  AS  TOLLOWS  : 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Composition  and  Style.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  KeferencfS.  $180. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Giving  the  Derivation.  Source,  or  Origin  of  about  20,000  Common  Pbrases,  lllasions,  and 
WortU  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illnstrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  $2.50.  > 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlargeti,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

ROOET’S  THESAURUS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

aud  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Ezpreaeion  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  lAinguages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymea  and  Hynonymous  or  P.''.rallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


Th«  rMrt  t*t  or  linifU  volsmto  $tiU  by  mail  or  tacprttr,  p<Ad,  os  roeitpt  ofpriet. 

Address: 

E.  R,  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 


1 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE.  I 


New  Series,  1880  to  1880,  inclusive. 

I 

;  Twenty  Volumes. 

j  As  the  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic  from  1870  have  all  been  sold,  we 
■  now  offer  the  above  volumes,  and  would  call  special  attention  of  the  public  and  of 
public  and  private  libraries  to  them.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  Eclectic 
the  American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject 
in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete 
will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  Complete  Library  of  the  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Age. 

They  comprise  over  ten  thousand  pages  of  the  best  reading  matter  and  thirty 
fine  steel  engravings. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where 
the  distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green 
cloth,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 


IF*©3?  Seti. 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 


25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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MIKIOHf 
_ PURE _ 


p?PRICE|5 

CREAM 

gAKiNg 

IHiwdEB 

^S^WPERFECT  MA0£^ 


lU  niperior  excellence  proren  In  mllllona  ot  home* 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centutr.  It  ie  need  by 
the  United  States  Govwitment.  Endoned  by  the 
heads  of  the  Great  Universities  as  the  Strongest,  rarest, 
and  most  Ilealthfal.  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Bakine  Powder 
does  not  contain  Ammonia,  Lime,  or  Ainm.  Md  only 
in  cans.  PBICB  BAKING  PGWDER  CO. 

NewYort  Clilcago.  SlLonls.  Sai  Francisco. 

A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER* 


CAIN 

gill  pgggg 

IlWJ-IHii)  ""  vwwnw 

A  Day. 

A  GAIN  OP  A  POUND  A  DAY  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  A  MAN  WHO  HAS  BECOME  "ALL 
RUN  DOWN,"  AND  HAS  BEGUN  TO  TAKE  i  " 
THAT  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER,  I  ^ 

SCOTT'S  ■ 


OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  WITH 

Hypophosphites  of  Lime  &  Soda 

IS  NOTHING  UNUSUAL.  ThIS  FEAT 
HAS  BEEN  PERFORMED  OVER  AND  OVER 
AGAIN.  Palatable  as  milk.  En. 
DORSED  BY  Physicians.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Avoid  substitutions  and 

IMITATIONS. 


^  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  . 


GOLD  ICZDAL,  FASIS,  1878. 


®  W.  Baker  &Co.’s 

9^  Breakfast 
Cocoa 

lH  '  M  from  which  the  excess  of 
djl  |li  oil  has  been  removed, 

ffl  JJ,  Absolutely  P%ire 
iiPUAJyyf  ^  Soluble, 

No  Chemicals 

are  nsod  in  its  preparation.  It  hai 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested, 
idmirably  adapted  for  invalids  as  well 
as  for  jicrsons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


COLGATE  &  CO.  discard 
the  green  bulb  of  the  rose 
and  use  the  leaves  only  for  their 
Soaps,  Perfumes,  and  Sachet 
Powders,  of  which 

Cashmere  Bouquet 

is  the  favorite. 

This  is  a  very  tedious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  process,  yet  in  no  other 
way  could  the  delicacy  of  perfume 
be  obtained  which  distinguishes 

COLGATE’S 

SOAPS  *  PERFUMES. 


